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OMEWHERE Conrad 
himself has told his story. 
When he was a little boy 

é. in Poland he once put his 
finger on a map and said: “I 

shall go there!” He had point- 

> ed to the Congo, in deepest 






ee o Africa. And years later he 
went to the Congo. He had a longing for the sea, 
this sensitive lad, child of an inland race. He made 
his way to Marseilles and shipped as a cabin-boy 
on a sailing vessel. For twenty-five years there- 
after the open sea was his home. . . .There is no 
space here to tell the amazing narrative of his 
life, except one extraordinary part of it. Until 
he was past twenty, he had never spoken a word 
of English. Nor did he write a story until he was 
over thirty. Yet today this former impression- 
able little Polish cabin-boy is acclaimed—not 
merely by the public, but by other writers them- 
selves—as the foremost living English novelist. 

Read, in the panel at the right, what other au- 
thors say about this great master. These, as you 
can see, are men of distinction, who weigh their 
words. And all over the world, tens of thousands 
of Conrad lovers echo their seemingly uncontrol- 
lable praise. 
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**Here, Surely, Is Genius | 


What magic is there in Conrad to account for 
this unexampled enthusiasm? If you have not 
read Conrad, it is impossible to tell you. His 
books, as one critic says, are quite indescribable. 

In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent of a 
great Frenchman like de Maupassant; in his in- 
sight into the tragic human emotions he is as dis- 
cerning as Dostoyevsky. He is as subtle as Henry 
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Dept. C-3211, Garden City, N. Y. a 

Yes I would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the ten & 
volumes of Joseph Conrad. I will either return the set 

within a week or send you $1.00 as first payment and | 

$2.06 a month for nine months. | 

| eee ae eee id 

Address ky 

City. i 

State... | 


oe in the : 
“nglish Literature.” 


—Sir Hugh Clifford. 


Child. He shipped 
as cabin-boy on 
a sailing vessel. 


James in his artistry; yet the life he depicts—the 
life mostly of outcasts, wanderers, and adven- 
turers in the farthest places of the earth—is as 
glamorous with Romance as anything Kipling 
ever wrote. And all over his works lies the brood- 
ing majesty of the ocean—or the mystic beauty of 
the isles of the South Sea! It is an astonishing 
combination of gifts. No wonder Hugh Walpole 
burst out, after reading one of Conrad’s novels: 


1? 


“Here, surely, if ever, is genius! 


Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one book of Conrad. 
Once they start, they get the “Conrad fever.” For 
no other living writer has there been such a spon- 
taneous demand for a “subscription set.” Con- 
rad’s publishers, accordingly, are now offering 
ten of his greatest novels—at a special low price 
—so that every Conrad lover may have them. 
This set includes: The Rescue; Youth; Chance; 
Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almayer’s Folly; 
The Arrow of Gold; An Outcast of the Islands; 
The Shadow Line. 

We will gladly send this set to you for ten days’ 
free examination. This is the only uniform se- 
lected edition of Joseph Conrad published. It is 
printed from De Luxe plates and bound in hand- 
some deep blue cloth. After you have read the 
estimates of Conrad by his fellow-craftsmen, 
given here, can you afford not to have on your 
shelves the works of a man who can inspire en- 
thusiasm such as this? Ask for your set now, 
while the special sale price is in force. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. C-3211 Garden City, N. Y. 


Conrad felt the 
call of the sea 


Why do the world’s foremost writers themselves when a mere 
acclaim Conrad as “the greatest living novelist” ? 








y John Galsworthy 
says: 

“Probably the only writing 
of the last twelve years that 
will enrich the English lan- 
guage to any extent.” 


H. G. Wells says: 


“One of my claims to dis- 
tinction is that I wrote the 
first long appreciation of 
Conrad’s works.” 


Gouverneur Morris says: 


“Those who haven’t read him 
are not well read. As for 
those who are engaged in 
reading him for the first time 
how I envy them!” 


James Huneker says: 


“The only man in England 
today who belongs to the im- 
mortal company of Meredith, 
Hardy, and Henry James.” 


Rex Beach says: 


“IT consider him the greatest 
living author in the English 
language.” 


Joseph Hergesheimer says: 


“In all his novels there is a 
harmony of tone absolutely 
orchestral in effect.” 


John Macy says: 


“Except Hardy, no living au- 
thor has inspired among fel- 
low-craftsmen such unani- 
mous and_ sincere’ enthu- 
siasm.” 
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What to Do— 

It is rather late and she does not know 
whether she should invite him into the 
house or not. He does not know whether 
he should ask permission to call, or wait 
until he is invited 

The Book of Etiquette would have told them 
both exactly what is expected of them. 
Throughout life this famous work acts as 
a guide, a silent “‘social secretary.” 


| What to Say— 


If’ you have ever been tongue-tied at a 
party you know how embarrassing it can 
be not to be able to converse with the other 
guests, to sit.silent, uncomfortable, alone. 
One of the greatest values of the Book of 
Etiquette is that it tells you exactly what 
to; say on every .occasion--how to become 
a pleasant and interesting conversationalist. 


What to Wear— 

They are attending the opera for the first 
time. With what trepidation they enter— 
fearful that they may have made some er- 
ror in dress! The Book of Etiquette would 
have told them exactly what is correct— 
just as it tells what is correct to wear on 
all other occasions. A social secretary for 
life! Be sure to grasp the rare opportuni- 
ty explained on this page. 
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The Famous Book of Etiquette 


Half a Million Sold for $3.50 
Rare Short-Time Offer—Only 9 


98 


While the 
Edition Lasts 


i. a special inducement, Nelson Doubleday, Inc., makes the 
amazing offer to send you the complete original Book of 
Etiquette at almost half the usual publishers’ price! 


The same highly fascinating and extremely useful Book 
of Etiquette for which 500,000 people have paid $3.50. The 
same original and authentic work which is today solving so- 


cial problems in half a million homes. 


Not a word a 


not a phrase changed. But now, if you act at once, only $1.98. 


A rare opportunity. 


You'll grasp it. 


Thousands will. But only a 


limited number of the Book of Etiquette will be sold at this special 
price, and you are therefore urged to act at once. 


Solves Every Social Problem— 
Prevents Embarrassing Blunders— 
Gives Poise, Ease, Confidence ! 


With the Book of Etiquette as your social 
secretary you need never hesitate to accept an 
invitation, no matter how formal. You need 
never fear the embarrassment of conspicuous 
mistakes. With this famous work to refer to, 
you will always know just exactly what to do, 
what to say, what to write, what to wear—on 
every occasion and under all circumstances. 

It is really remarkable what poise and ease 
the Book of Etiquette gives to those who have 
been timid and self-conscious. It instantly 
banishes all doubt—makes you sure of your- 
self. And you find yourself assuming a won- 
derful new ease of manner, a new confidence 
in yourself, a new dignity and self-possession ! 

With the Book of Etiquette as your guide, 
nothing will take you off your guard. You will 
not be subject to sudden embarrassments. In- 
stead of being hesitant, embarrassed, ill at 
ease—you will be calm, well-poised. Instead 
of feeling “out of place” at parties or social 
functions, you will feel entirely “at home.” 
You will find yourself becoming a better mixer, 
a more welcome guest. And instead of being 
“tongue-tied” among strangers, you will find 
yourself conversing smoothly, naturally, with 
ease and self-possessivn! 


Complete and Exhaustive 


The Book of Etiquette covers every phase 
of conduct that could possibly interest you. 
Indeed, it is recognized as one of the most 
complete, exhaustive and authoritative works 
of its kind ever published. There are chapters 
on etiquette at the dance, the wedding, the 
dinner, the tea, the week-end party, the thea- 
tre. There is some valuable information in- 
tended for the timid and self-conscious; para- 
graphs that the bachelor will find useful; in- 


formation for the business woman and country 
hostess. 

How about it? May we send you your copy 
of the Book of Etiquette? It is quite possible 
that this may be your last opportunity to secure 
this famous $3.50 work for $1.98. Why not 
send off the coupon NOW, while you are think- 


ing of it. 
Send No Money 
The Coupon Brings It To You 


This is your chance to take advantage of a 
tremendous bargain. Half a million people 
have paid $3.50 for the Book of Etiquette. 
Here’s your chance to secure the same Book of 
Etiquette for only $1.98. 

We know you won’t overlook this unusual 
chance. Mail the coupon today. No money 
is necessary. But be sure you get the coupon 
off at once. The Book of Etiquette will be sent 
to you in a plain carton, with no identifying 
marks. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2911, 
Garden City, New York. 


USE THIS SPECIAL COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 2911 

Garden City, New York 

I am glad to know of the special low-priced edition of the 
Book of Etiquette. You may send me in plain carton these 
two volumes without any money in advance. When they ar- 
rive I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents 
ostage) in full payment—instead of the regular price of 
$3.50. I am to have the privilege of returning the Book of 
Etiquette any time within five days if I am not delighted 
with it. 
Name 


O Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return 
privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash 
with order. Leather binding outside U. S. $3.44, cash with 
order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 
, DISCONTINUANCE—AIll ‘eubscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the_ February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


6“ ERRY CHRISTMAS!”—Well, 
M it is a bit early for that greet- 
ing, even in these days of fore- 
handed shopping and of December 
magazines published early in Novem- 
ber. Our holiday salutation to you is 
one jump ahead of the calendar _ be- 
cause it keeps company with our plans 
for the next issue of NormMAL In- 
STRUCTOR. 

It looks now as if that number would 
be more crowded than the proverbial 
Christmas stocking. If you are one of 
these modernists who cry down the 
“Santa Claus myth and all such non- 
sense,” your use of the magazine will 
be somewhat curtailed—for there is to 
be a very lifelike representation of St. 
Nick in the form of a jointed toy, while 
some trade secrets of the jolly old man 
will be revealed in Mr. Lemos’ toy page, 
“In Santa’s Workshop.” Speaking of 
toys, there will be another page de- 
scribing two toys that can be made 
easily from—what do you suppose?— 
match boxes! Clever designs for pack- 
age tags, a poster, “Decorating the 
Christmas Tree,” and _ progressive 
drawings entitled “A Merry Christmas 
Eve” fill out the quota of handwork 
pages of a holiday sort. The page ordi- 
narily occupied by a civic poster will 
present a Christmas poem, beautifully 
lettered and framed in a border of ap- 
propriate design. In addition to her 
other drawings, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
will contribute a full-page illustrated 
blackboard reading lesson. 

The December cover, which, since it 
will be seen first, might have been men- 
tioned earlier, will be a reproduction in 
color of the favorite ‘“Madonna of the 
Chair” by Raphael. Co-ordinated with 
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this will be the usual picture study and 
miniature pictures for pupils’ use. 

At no season of the year are stories 
of greater use in the schoolroom. We 
shall include several by writers all of 
whom are expert tellers of tales, illus- 
trated in a way to add greatly to their 
value. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey writes 
of “Father Johannes’ Christmas Toys”; 
Alma Paschall’s Girl Scout story has a 
seasonable motif; Mae Foster Jay puts 
into small compass Dickens’ “A Christ- 
mas Carol’; while Susie M. Best and 
Rebecca Deming Moore retell legends 
in a style to delight young readers. 

Then the entertainment! There will 
be, we expect, eight pages of it—sev- 
eral plays of varying length and sub- 
ject; a reverently conceived little exer- 
cise entitled “The Birth of Peace,” 
incorporating Luther’s Cradle Hymn; 
some new songs; a dance, “Santa’s 
Helpers”; and a quantity of recitations. 

We cannot, of course, allow Christ- 
mas material to crowd out all other 
from the December Norma INSTRUC- 
ToR. There will be, as always, a num- 
ber of articles relating to school sub- 
jects, especially in the departments. 
Among these will be one of Mrs. John- 
son’s studies of poems. The November 
number in her series has had to be 
‘omitted, owing to the author’s illness. 
You will find, instead, a stimulating pa- 
per by Blanche Jennings Thompson. 

There is one anniversary in Decem- 
ber which often is overlooked because 
of the Christmas preparations, but 
which should not be forgotten—the 
birthday of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
As an aid to observance of this day 
(the 17th), Fanny Comstock has pre- 
pared a sympathetic biographical story 
of the “Quaker poet,” followed by a 
suggestive dramatization, etc. 
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of special value and usefulness to the ‘ 
Wi 


e is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s 

e a er Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 

everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 

FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the 

day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 

teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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TEACHERS 


LATTA’S BOO 


tains 288 pages 
It represents 
prominent 
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Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotor—ep CuHALk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. SCL dae eee0e 








Blackboard Stencils 


Babies; Overall 
Gol- 


Birds; 


Borders, 


each 6c. Sunbonnet 
Boys; 


Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
denrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey ; 
Pumpkins; Holly Bells; Reindeer; Ship; Fruit. 

New Cuitp ‘Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 

Orner STENCILS, 22x34, each I2c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar: Fireplace Calendar; Santa Drivi ing Eight 
Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; Santa 
Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Good Shepherd. 

Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c 


Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Christmas; Flow- 
ers; Thanksgiving; Animals; Fruit; 10 for 12c¢ 
a Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
ntinent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....... l5c 
GOOD NIC KEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 31%4 inches.......... 30¢ 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, 100 for......... 10c 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bri * 
colors, 10 Fo ng NIT s5.< 00-5: 


Toy Money, Coins and Bilis, set, 25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea..20c 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes.......25¢ 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 60c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. . .80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32+Just Stories. .60c 
SPECIAL _ putertainment Books 
atetmmm Special Days in Primary Grades... 30c 
PRIMARY hanksgiving Entertainment..... 40c 
GRADES Christmas Celebrations ........ 40c 
Dialogues for District Schools...35c 
i Christmas Song Book........... mG 





Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. ..40c 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


~ 1, per Ib. O5¢; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87c; 
No. 4, 84c; No. 80c; u ADs PAC as one 97c 
Raflia, natural, lly ‘grade, pound..........-. 22c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib.......... 80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.........-- 40c 
Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., = extra 


Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75c 


Sex Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene....... 65c 
Herself: P Himself, each....$1.35 
The Man and the Woman. $1.10 


Primary Supplies 


Latta’s penmanship copies over 

700 words, per set........ 20c 
8 Borders to Color........ 20c 
Bo) PLIZE. GRIDS. 4.0-0.5:0:0:5:0.0:¢ 6:0 15c 
















Se ae 
HERSELF 
TALKS WITH WOMEN 

CONCERNING THEMSEIVES 


1B LowRY 


Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 

phinet, 1262-9, Tor. .....600% Oc 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... 15c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40c 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... 15c 


Classics, Etc. by F. A.Owen Pub. Co. 


Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........- 7c 

iene! The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades..7c 
Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades........ 7c 

Fin) The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades....... c 

H Reynard the Fox, Intermediate. ..7c 

* Story of Coal, Intermediate...... 7c 

7 Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed. .7c 

A’ Story of Washington, Intermediate. 7c 

Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary..............- c 
The Rainbow Fairy, Primary...............++ 7c 
Instructor Poster upplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. .60¢ 
Iden Book of Favorite Songs............+- l5c 


Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each, .35¢ 
Poems Teachers Ask For........seseeeeeces 60c 


HOW TD tc icicc te ccecceee wn:eip'e 63015 8.4:6:6 0S 
SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 


educators who know the 
needs of primary and rural teachers. 


cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
is free with a purchase of su 


——— for Teachers 


K FOR TEACHERS— 
and weighs two pounds, 35¢ 
the efforts of several 





rice is $1.00, 
$5.00 worth of mis- 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


li 
not less than $16.00. 0. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 

















Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold..15¢_ 


























SAll Postpaid Unless 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases jojne;wise Stated 
READ THIS 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 


from the tota!. Try it. 


Latta’s Book for. Teachers........ $1.00 
Primary Education, 
Normal Instructor—-Primary Plans. .$2 
School Century, 
Progressive Teacher, 
Kindergarten and First Grade... "$2.00 
Junior Home Magazine, 
Seeley’s Question Book 5 i 
How to Teach the Pris}! 


RC ae $2.00 


EEE $1.50 
| ee $2.00 





12 issues. .$2.50 
1'25 |i 


























amounting to 

About two-thirds of Latta’s Book seetains the following: , Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three mary Grades... .$1.25 ! : 

Hughes’ Common School 2 Paper Cutting Designs, other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out HOW 10’ TEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 
Branches in a Nutshell, C s size 5x8 inches...... 18c and make a One set with 100 brass paper fast- School Arts...... $3.00 National Geographic, 1 . $3.50 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c peebitiiieedieedel| Latta’s Seat Work Book, eners, complete with instructions, postpaid......85c | PRIMARY ‘GRADES Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Child Life .......e.eeeeees $3.00 
50 Drawings to Color Gx, 25c Pee uteee 96 pages, paper......30c Brass ¥ 4 Fasteners, a, in., 100.220... 13¢ : Etude, 1 year, $2.00: Pictorial Review, 1 i) $1, 50 
ie paper Draw’gs, 15c NuTsHELL 12 Borders to color... 1c é Y, in., % in., Tea Cl ae 5c ff Everyday Plans, three volumes, set......0.eeseeees $1.50 
Robin Draw’gs, 15c 1 50 Drawings, asstd. 206 16 pe ad. Drawings A Color, 6x9....15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
Ie Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c i 16 Eskimo Drawings... J 15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and } Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus, by Wright..... 3) 2) 
30 ee Con 20c 16 Circus Drawings... .15c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.........25¢ American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for..... Te: Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
ie Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings. . 5c Crepe Paper Posters, Turkey, Thanksgiv- Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c ing, Christmas, 10 ft. by 20 in., each....25¢ if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set, .$3.50 











Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats Calendar Pads, Candy tl Etc. 
Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 15c; ream Size 614x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, | atta’s construction can- : 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm, 6x9, wt. 3 3% |b., 43c rinted on thick paper, to dy box printed in colors 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, Ib., 20c; ream 9x12, |e cut out; 15 mats..... Ibe ready to cut out and 
wt. 10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt, 5 Ibs...... '90c Mats, Cut-Out fold, 12 for i8c, 100 for 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., i0c; ream, 9x12, ; ? 2 is $1.20. Juvenile design 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% (1.2 eas 2Ic Size 8x8, Construction cut and ready to fold, 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, paper, assorted colors, = 12 for 32c. Holly design 
2 Ib. 35c; same paper ‘9x12, 50 sheets, I Ib, 22c inch slits, all cut aut and cut and ready to fold, 12 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c ready to weave, 20 — for 35c. Fancy calendar 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x with —  wW seeeeeees like pads for 1924, small size, 12 for 15c; 60 for 50c; 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 500 Extra cavers, = like medium size, 12 for 30c; 24 for 35c: large size, 
50 sheets, 9x12, wt. 10 02..........ececeee 13c with Cut-out Mats......18c 12 for 25¢: 24 for 40c. Colored Candles, 24 asst. 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Biunt Point Scissors, 4% for 18c, Red or green, 3-inch paper bells, 12 for 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 in., 12 postpaid for $1. 25 l5c. Artificial snow or moss per box, 15c. Christ- 
2 Ibs., 35c; o- 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,...75c Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., mas booklets, 12 for 25c. Pg 12 for 10¢. 
a 7. _—~ my pl %. he ; Ra, 15¢ 25¢; 7 in., each.......50c Tableaux Lights, Red, Gold, Green, Blue, can. .30¢ 
/riting, Paper, rule oth sides, 8Y2x 0 
sheets +500 sheets ‘ Good typewriter ener New Devices by Hall & McCreary ‘ cloth Bound Story Books eas 
4X sheets. ERSTE rT cere Ic or the vildren’s Hour 6 pages. $1.75 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1034, ream, 5 Ibs. $1.35 | Peter ang oF Sony sadly pet: — Paste. All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoeff. .$1.50 
Beginner's Paper, 7x8, ream wt. 3% | .55¢ Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. lec Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay... . »f1.50 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%, wt. , Oy .40c Fairy Folks Pictures to C orl oo l6c For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Bailey. .$1 75 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets 9x12, 2 Ibs. .33¢ Girls and Boys Pictures to C Sino «Ge bg Tales—Caroline 5S. Bailey... $1.75 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; “Blendwell,” Rathit and Gear Senin ra Ae sek the Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn’S. Bailey $1.75 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz, boxes, 2 Ib., 50c Mather Goo Sewin Be ag ese léc Old Mother West Wind Stories..........++. 7Uc 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 (re 1.00 Circus Friends i at hil léc Games for Plavground, Banerott. eee eP2.40 
Gluey Paste, ¥, pint, I Ib., 25c; pint, 2 saa 35c; Familiar Birds ‘eensiae ¢ ards. 11. Loc Child's Garden of Verse, large edition, illus. .$1.50 
quart, 4 Ibs., 60c; Ideal 'Paste 7 or Familiar Animals Seuion Cards. EPees me Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.50 
Latta’s Feonomy Paste, 4 int, “g Economy Primers, No. | 20c; No. 20¢ Good Manners Re Bs ee PE PR cancer in 
int, $s Cc; quart, Rasikvdeneesc~ns PUR ROS Deiigicale ea age cap agelaly 2 g a g i— 
: ; we... Primary Language ew 78 in., with figures, ink, pad, 


Spacer, etc r 








6 drawings with name in 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets...........24¢ 9 Bs fibre box, 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......... 25¢ Sr gone ry ee Ibs. ...§$1. 95 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. = dalik vax: dae postage 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c | te . iso th o : es. not paid. 
Latta’s New Ciass Recorp Book — 4 other yer a Capitals, ™% 
for 288 names, card bound...... l5c | sola Rr ig adiaeear inch, | Ib. 
Printed Outline Maps conjunctions, etc., making a —_ Bs ia 
vocabulary to prepare the " P 3 $2.50: postag . 
py yy Prom pg dog child for any primer or first Totakiee Fe Baga pg ye to 
Any State; Any Group of States; reader. See them listed in cope ae 8 
Any Map for History or Geog- “The Beginner's Outfit,” Paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 30c 
raphy. Order them assorted or Per set, 25c. ; Popular Pictures 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; Pp . 
100 _ Seams Pare 60¢ The Beginner’ s Outfit SE oft eee, ee —— 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for .* A splendid collection of devices and supplies to ne Voudun Her Birds: Pio 


a.m States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. teach young children from the 


Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Hucses Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 






until they are prepared to use the primer. 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 


first day of school 


Vv 

Every Avenue ol 
nocence ; 
Nymphs; 


for $1.50. 


of the Lark: Stratford on/ Avon; 
Trees; 
Gleaners: 
Windmill. Ea, 40c; 4 

Latta’s Brown Prints 











Angelus; In- 
Dance of the ff 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; Washi ow! 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20c = pa ser Lincoln, 16x 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 50° Popul on: oth for 35¢ 
terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c tences, four inches high, to trace.......... 6c in| te at ictures, 244x3, 20 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, i “ 4B Indi ards, asate, oo 
high, with pad........- 35¢ large print and script in outline on white rgieds "Bi oa gree WP Bate dress...... 25¢ 
Star Design, %4 inch..... 10c drawing paper, for four pupils............ 40c common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in tin Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ Ideal School Supply Co. 
box, 21%4x3%, inked....35c Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, g Ideal Flowers to Color, per set 15¢ 
"> Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c the other script, for four pupils........... 28c if ideal Domino Cards itty poh te Ge 20 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....loc \ Blass to: Color, 12 ot a PRB aE RE 7 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc \ IJ : hildven of Nations ts bar Bh ; “sae 
" 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light \ \ Mother Gana Sillidaatiss. cue aat,. 
\ )\/ es, per set.,.25¢ 
Aida Canvas red ink, to trace, for four pupils verses es 16 \(i 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. ‘eolots, box, 30¢ 
For Cross-Stitch Work, width Al habets, _ Figures, LS, f a cards, gaa ™ NX Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15¢ 
ig characters, for four pupils...... c AWe Number Cards for Seatwosk, box... Se 
44 inches, yard...... $1.25 Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set....... 25c high, 2.220 characters, for four pupiis 20c aged ¢ Sticks, goats. , » 3 inches, box. ees 
: 8 q , si es eg board, Ox6, each 2£9c; doz. OZ. >» Post, extra 
Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra "asin Pad jer. Besinners, 100 sheets, 574, 3000 Shoe ‘Pegs, assorted colors.............. 0c 
Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size9¥2x12%, Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus...... 20c rl tag gg nae ey -_- color. :~ 
wt. 6 Ibs., price $2.90. Each complete with Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... a5 Ratha Grama: round OF oval, per pie , “5c 


sponge ink and cys 


Be Sure to Read This 


Gummed Devices 





gens. Py me $1 [ote 

c; quart, 4 Ibs . The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists ss nage ; 

Hektograph paper, 82x of the above list which amounts to 83-42, but we Chicks; Witches; Black Cats; Santa; 

11, medium — 500 will send all postpaid for only $3.05. Turkey; Holly; blowers; Pilgrims; 

sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 

quality paper, O8e, Hek Same as above for three pupils............ 2.80 Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box... . 10¢ 

ink, violet or black, 35c. Same as above for two pupils........ eye: 37.50 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd.. .20 

Hektograph Pencil, post- Same as above for one pupil $1.65 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... 
es BASSE Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush.... 


paid, 1!2c. Fancy paper 
to make original copies, 
OF SE oo cscicccccs 50c 













When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture $1.25 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... Oc 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs.. io .20 


Dutch Village; 


Constructive Work, by Worst.. Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener. 


. S. LATTA, Inc., 


COPING SAW. with .. Large Drawings to 
Ganch blades. ........+0 35c Color, assorted...... 30¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to Cut Out Book...... 60 
trace actual size........ 20 12 Different Calendars to 
Ticket Punch, Round hole. 4 (> CONE, CHP i ckaves 10c 
le ———s Glue... Dbe 8-inch Clock Dial .....25c 
cises for Boys.........25¢ Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus......20c 
Patterns to trace for Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25c 
cardboard construction, Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26¢ 
with instructions........20c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c 


Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


Paper Cutting 


Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8... 





Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Japanese Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; 
Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 


Eskimo Village; 
Pilgrim Village; 
50c 
Playtime Circus; 
each, 35c 











Book. . 30¢ 


ATIA'S SHATWORK 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 

any primer or method. .45¢ 
Aldine Phonic Cards.....$1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding...... 25¢ 
Teach Basket Making.. .25¢ 
U. S. History Outline for 

Student or Teacher...... 25¢ 
Games and Plays; Smith. , .25¢ 
Favorite Stories, primary. .35c 


Reproduction Stories...... 0c 


+ Numeral Frame, each...... 75¢ 
Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 

26; WRNE PUneil.cccecces 7c 

Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 


Modeling Material—Postage Extra 


Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 
Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, 
ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29c 


18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W, VA, 


Ro Wesiuenenesas 25¢ 


mixed in oil, never hard- 




















5 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


. \ 
x % K\ODERN Du PLicar, p \ 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewfitten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


UE MFGRS 


DiiRk' INREEVESAC* f 
PITTSBURGH PA BS 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original’ 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, anditis immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals, ‘IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You 
Want.” “‘ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
Sle contains no glue or ge latine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
““MoDERN” DupLicator. ‘“‘It SAVES TIME, LABOR AND Money.”’ “‘SPECIAL THREE” CaP Size (9x14 inches) 
CompLete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5. 60 net ror OrpEeRS Direct FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT ‘DELIGHTED’ WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of ali sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY BEHIND And Other Plays in Verse. By Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. A delightful Christmas play interweaving the 
Christmas legends of many lands—and one for each of the other 
months to come. Price to be announced............eeeee eens 














CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY. By Martha Foote Crow. 
Anthology from American Poets. Christmas poems that will make 
your program full of charm and interest..............000. $2.00 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1924. For your school room, a 
quotation for every day in the year from authors of today......60 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS. From Many Lands. Carols 
that are different. Rounds that the children will love to sing.. ..50 














600 Lexington Avenue 
‘New York, N. Y. 











THE WOMANS PRESS ff 




















PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building. 


a ca a nr a 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG.DENVER. COLO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency —"m_—*““New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, aud other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives: 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


BIXBY & BRO.— POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


THE NEW AGENCY, 80 W. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY | TEACHERS’ ‘GENCY. In 


























AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES, * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sessive"Teachers. "ENROLL NOW "and ect 


aig meta Lag aceneag rbaagy a page A and get 
tt t a 

Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. inticns, FREE Recutration Whe Waitt 

L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


fOr REE Registration—Why Wait? 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY nanonacacency 









































FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, AvpRESS FITHER OFFIOE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG,, 
ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

V. L. WEBB, Manager, Opereted on the principle of a square deal to all 
acquaintance with school authorities, 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tee tisetet“ccmiingban’ ‘cine 

9 hens No Position. No Fee. 

CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamostown'' NW. Y. 

Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and gchool 

ofticers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 

PACIFIC TEAGHERS’ AGENGY have placed us in a position of confidence and trust imo" E. SE school 

rE HF GN oe Write for our Year-Book. 

WORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, Seattie. 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md, Y. Free enrollment. Find” for thousands of teachers. 
Modern Teachers’ ool 1002 ‘Market Street, Philadelphia | ““Nuff Sed.’ 

30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | rgacnERs’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- TEACHERS NEEDED FOROURCALLS. OHIO Val- 


CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 

d; 1 t ; 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas concerne a persona. interes in members; a wide 
Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 

Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

Many good teaching positions stillopen|_.Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY | TEACHERS ormicrcs. Registration free, mnatton 
tion form, Cooperative Instractors’ Ass’n,, Marion, Indiana’ LEY TEACHERS’ AGENOY, MENTOR, KY. 








Harding—the Man 

Never have we seen such sadness 
and depression in San Francisco as in 
the hours following announcement of 
the passing of President Harding. 
Even at the time of the great catas- 
trophe of 1906, when we came to San 
Francisco as representative of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
and found ruin and desolation, there 
was less of grief and dejection than 
there was on the evening of August 2 
and the days following. There was a 
universal feeling of personal loss. 
People went about the streets quietly 
and reverently. They spoke of the 
President in terms of praise, not light- 
ly or with censure or criticism. When 
on the evening of departure of the 
President’s train for Washington, and 
the streets were packed by thousands, 
there was no noise, no confusion, no 
elbowing or jostling. A hush was up- 
on the city and a mantle of reverence 
and affection upon its people. 

There is a lesson here “for the chil- 
dren in the schools. Too often are our 
public officials held up for ridicule. 
Personal ambitions or animosities or 
selfish interests or narrow vision call 
forth from us condemnation or criti- 
cism of those in high position, when 
we are entirely ignorant of motives 
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ed the honor and dignity befitting the 
office. Only under such conditions can 
we hope to secure as public servants 
the best men and women of our gener- 
ation, and only as we choose as leaders 
those best qualified to serve, can’ a 
Democracy justify itself. 





And another lesson for the boys and 
girls of the schools, is the dignity and 
glory of simplicity, President Hard- 
ing—the man—will go down in his- 
tory. Power did not isolate him from 
the people; success did not lead to cor- 
ruption or pride. He was not vain or 
haughty or ambitious. He believed in 
native goodness and virtue and every- 
day honesty. He believed in people 
and his confidence and belief in them 
led to confidence and belief in him, 
even on the part of those who differed 
with him in political opinion. Quiet, 
forceful, reverent, a common man 
coming to the highest office in the gift 
of the people, from a boyhood of toil 
and hardship, Mr. Harding demon- 
strated in his life those most uncom- 
mon and desirable qualities without 
which no man can be truly great. 

The schools may well devote valuable 
time in considering the lives and ac- 
complishments of such characters as 
our late President. In so doing we 
shall tend to develop a better citizen- 





that prompted their actions or of facts |ship and change the words of Shakes- 
and conditions surrounding them. Al-|peare to read: “The good that men do 
ways should those who have been ap-/|lives after them.”—Arthur H. Cham- 
pointed or elected to serve, be accord- | berlain. 
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Synthetic Bible Study 
—systematic; shows relation- 
ly of separate parts to each 
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" Only 1 in17 


ae, 4 School Students 
Joined Church Last Year 


Out of 17 million students in Protestant 
y Schools last year, less than one 
million became church members, according 
i the official report of the Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday Committee. 
Among other things, this indicates aneed 
for better equipped teachers in Protestant 
SundaySchools. By farthe greatermajority 
ofourteachershavelittleknowledgeortrain- 
ingin BibleStudy. Themselves the graduates 
of aSunday School taught by teachers with 
saly a general knowledge of the Bible, they 


are continuing the same method 
of Mindy Hi / Lo 
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(Not Sold for Profit!) 


make it easy for Sunday School teachers to 
receive by mail, the thorough Bible training 
perfected by Moody Bible Institute during 
the last 34 years, and now used in day, 
cvening and correspondence courses to 
a total yearly enrollment of nearly 12,000 
students. These students report a greater 
joy in Christian experience and a neweffec- 
tiveness in Christian work. 

nn You, too, can increase your knowledge, 
Christian Evidences —— your faith and improve your Sun- 
—facts in support of Christian ay School work. Perhaps you will be able 
faith and an inspired Bible. to enroll other Sunday School teachers for 





Practical Christian Work 
—methods of soul-winning and 
other forms of Christian work. 

Introductory Bible Course 
—adapted for beginners, covers 
entire Bible. 

Evangelism 
—methods and principles of 


Bible Doctrine Bible Study and thereby double the effi- 
Geinieue doctrines of } ciency of the whole Sunday School. 

ieisn cay way wo ~ Write for FREE Plan 
Bible. and Prospectus 

Soolield Bible Correspondence We will be glad to send you our 32-page 


Prospectus describing the 8 Bible Study 
Courses offered by mail, and our sugges- 
tions as to how you can be God’s means 
for arousing the whole Sunday School to 
renewed consecration and higher effective- 
ness in Christian work. 


Fill in the coupon, tear it out and mail to us today~NOW. 
ae ee ees ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
MOODY BIBLE | Devt.4578, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send me the Prospectus describing your Eight 
INSTITUTE Special Courses for Study by Mail—also your plan for 
arousing the whole Sunday School. I am most interested 


—scholarly, for ministers and 
Christian workers—covers en- 
tire Bible. 


Last year over 10,000 people, all 
over the word. studied one or more 
of courses by mail. 

















I in the following: 
Department 4578 | OSynthetic Bible Stu OChristian Evidences 
° O Practical Christian Work O Bible Doctrine 
153 Institute Place 4 Cintrod. Bible Course Bible Chapter Summary 
° ee I Evangeli - Scofield Bible Course 
Chicago, Illinois J Nome 
Address. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








The House That Makes Friends—- 
And Keeps Them 





SUPPLIE 
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a TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW TEACHER’S CATALOG---FREE 
FOR YOUR BASKET BALL TEAM | 


JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten Animals in sections 
to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass _ fasteners. Per 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
OR BIRDS 


In oneal colors. Cut into strips. Teach- 
er may cut them into smaller parts. 
No. 8003—Set 6 Animals in box... 35 cts. 





No. 8002—Set 6 Birds in box_.... 35 cts. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
PER DOZEN 


No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished 
blades __.. $1.15 
No. 200—Blunt, “nickel ‘plated, ‘4inch.. 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch_ 1.85 


MODELING CLAY _ 





Always 


Needs no water. 
Clean and antiseptic. Six 


Permoplast. 

ready for use. 
colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 
brown, per 1 lb. box, any color__.........40 cts. 
In lots:of 10 lbs. or more, per Ib._-—-. 37 cts. 


PICTURES TO CUT AND COLOR 


Three big sets, 16 pictures in each, = 
on heavy cards, each 6x9 inches. No. 17 
~—-Mother Goose, No. 15—Circus Pictures, 
No. 16—Peter Rabbit. Price, per set-.20 cts. 


ADHESIVE TAPE 


Transparent paper, per doz. spools_..65 cts. 
PRICKED SEWING CARDS 
The biggest value AES 
¢ ra ee J 
‘S 





ever offered and 
a very handsome 

series. Fifty de- e% 
signs in a_ set, ‘\ 
simple in outline, Ey 
interesting in sub- 

ject, and correct in design. Printed on 
heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 


Set 4—Price, ~ set, — in envelope, 
with directions... ae .....380 ets. 


Set B—3% in. square, ‘Assorted designs. 




















100 cards in box... Beinvomneenre rec: ct 
Set C—4x5% in. ‘Assorted designs. 100 
Caras ih PO% 10 CU: 
CALENDAR of FLOWERS to COLOR 
No. 506—Per set.. 2 ccnastinaioae hs COM 
Per dozen sets... ..$1.80 
CALENDARS TO COLOR 
No. 502—Per set... 18 ets. 
Per dozen sets... $1.80 





The Pupils’ Pantograph 


50 cts 50 cts 





Pantograph with 


is a Pupils’ 
which the pupils at their desks can do, on 
a smaller scale, everything that the teach- 


Here 


er does with her larger instrument. It is 
a wonderful aid in drawing. 

Well made of metal. Adjustable. An 
amazingly simple adjustment enables the 
pupil to double, triple or quadruple the 
size of the original picture or map. A 
simple twist puts the pencil firmly in 
Place. Price....cccccscccsecceees 30 Cts. 


Every teacher should own a HARTER 
TEACHER’S PANTOGRAPH. Makes 





drawing and — easier. cheeks 50 








set. No. 6050-_.._. 40 cts. 





schools 
prices. 


test of years, 


ments. 














Suits illustrated here af- 
ford an opportunity for 
buying solid substantial 
equipment for teams or 
at moderate 
They include fea- 
tures that have stood the 


range of materials per- 
mits varying prices to suit 
your funds and require- 


Special Price Concessions |. 
Granted on Team Orders. | 


Send For Our Circular for Full Details 


while a 








‘ a: 2 : ‘ * , 
' : f 
Eo eames it.) 


LARGE TYPE NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 




















Over 275 cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. 
No. 249—Per set ..385 cts. 








Variety of subjects suffi- 
cient to give very practi- 
=} cal workin painting; will 
interest beginners. Print- 
ed on good grade of draw- 
ing paper, 6x 9 inches, 10 
drawings in set. No. 510. 
Price per set of 10, 20 cts. 


COLORED POSTER PAPER 


Especially adapted for all forms of poster 
work, custom design, commercial design, in- 
terior decoration and all forms of industrial 
art work. A wide range of beautiful colors. 
100 Sheet Assortment, 9x12 per pkg. 40 cts. 


SPELLING TABLETS 


No. 126—-35 sheets, good ink paper. Single 
column, 25 words, per doz.......... 45 cts 
No. 125—16 sheets, double column, 
POR GS cic cdicinecccvcesesececéccoesscle Gite 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


No. 279—Theme, good luck. Per ream 80 ets. 
No. $01—Manila Drawing, 6x9, per ream 
55 cts. 9x12, per ream..............05 $1.0 
No, 901—Heavy White Drawing, 
ream 80 cts. 9x12, per ream 
en 15—Surprise Bond, 8% x 11, good quality ; 

PRE ciate inc ccdedevtreaeeceecnes .70 ets. 
No. 440—Plain unruled manila, 84 x 11, 55 
ets. White Practice Writing, Th 28%, any 
ruling; per TreamM.......cssevcecssceece ts, 
Manila Practice, per ream 

















White News Print, 6x9, per ream, 25 yoy 
8% x 11 or 9x12, per ream.......... 35 ¢ 

Good six inch wire =< oe: well sicuenane 
each ..cccsecees Cdeerccccccccsccccccee 95 ets. 


MAP GLOBES 


Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, 
CACH cccvccccccceveccccccccs Uetsdgvaen 95 cts. 





Colleges. 
binding. 


of interest. 
Cloth Binding 

















Ne 





LANDSCAPES AND BIRDS TO COLOR 


The capital letters are on cards 1 inch 
square, small letters % x 1 inch. Very 
heavy cardboard. No. 248—Per set 35 cts. 





Ten birds are shown in 
characteristic poses. 
The coloring can be eas- 
ily done as full direc- 
tions are _ furnished. 
Size 6x9 inches, print- 
ed on good grade draw- 
ing paper. No. 507. Set 
of ten in envelope.20 cts, iecaacaaiel 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


A wide range of colors especially selected to 
meet all schoolroom demands, Suitable for 
eonstruction work, covers, mountings, as well 
as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and water 
colors. Sample book sent upon request. 50 
Sheet Assortment. Size 9 x 12, per pkg. 40 cts. 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


20 sheets silhouette paper with designs print- 
ed on white reverse side ready to be cut out. 
No. SOG, POP BOG. oc cc cccccccccscccccse 30 cts, 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 














One dozen assorted timely stencils....50 cts. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Chicago or Boston, each............+0+. $0.90 
Chicago Giant, each........... Chee esuei 1.35 


POCKET CLASS RECORD 


No. 9.—Arranged to give full record for term, 
22 names to page. 
ere 30 cts; Dozen .........$3.00 


GOLDEN BOOK of FAVORITE SONGS 


Best ‘all round song books, A treasury of 
songs for all yrades from kindergarten to 
college. Enough of each for every occasion, 
128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, bound in handsome, 
good ‘wearing covers. 
ERED ‘ccccocces 20 cts. Per doS..cicccess $1.80 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


Buy one for your Friend or Relative in School 


“My Golden School Days” is suitable for boys and 
girls in Grade and High Schools, Academies and 
Well made, best paper, art work, and 
In it young people can preserve photo- 
graphs and autographs of their classmates and 
teachers, and record all the interesting features 
of their school life. 


Departments for every item 


i te Ol $1.00 each 
Illuminated Fabricoid Binding... 2.00 each 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


2048 E. 7ist Street 


THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS--- 
AND KEEPS THEM 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 25 
merit and these for 
100 merit. Then 
comes Certificate of 
Honor. be 

One Merit Card, per 100..... eccccececeen) CMe 
Five Merit Card, per 100..............5. 30 ets. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.......... 15 ets, 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz.. .20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz.............25 ets, 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
25 maps, any continent, state or assorted 30 cts, 


CLOCK DIALS 


For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands, 
Well made and attractive. Each.........! 35 cts. 


WATER COLOR BOXES 























Water Colors in metal boxes as follows: 
4 eolor box with brush. No. 3A_...40 cts. 
8 color box with brush. No.8 50 cts. 
Dry Color Cakes for Refill—per doz. 25 cts, 
Semi-moist Pans for Refill—per doz. 35 cts. 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 


Blackboard Chalk, gross.........se+ee08 50 cts. 
a Pr rrrr rrr reer rere t 65 ets. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes.........cccccves $1.10 


Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes.... .65 ets, 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 26 cts. 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
Fa E1—Noiseless, Dustless, well made, rs 
POND “windeeducwsceccentesececeaccsacanes AB 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 

Extra strong and adjustable, each....... 60 cts, 
CALL BELLS 

No, 72, Loud, clear tone, nickel plated.. 
SCHOOL PENS 


-40 cts. 


Any school number of Esterbrook, Eagle or 
Hunt pens, PeF STOSSecccccccccccccecces 75 cts. 
MINERAL INK POWDER 
POP Pir os 8:04 enskccdsedesl 36 cls, 
ASSORTED RUBBER BANDS 
Me AS BGs BOR BOs bce veces cccceccesa 45 cts. 


PICTURE BINDING 
14% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll..16 cts, 
PRIMARY RULERS 


No. 80 Line--Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
halves, Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cte, 


SCHOOL HOUSE FLAGS 


Defiance Moth Proof Bunting Flags are sun, 
rain and wind proof, Size 3 x 5, $1.75; 4 x 6, 
$2.50; 6 x 8, $3.60. Reliance Cotton Bunting 
Flags, for use indoors, 3 x 5, $1.00. 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of 
color to box. Per box, 12 ets.; 
3 boxes 30 cts. 








Pencil Sharpener 


FREE 


Needed 
In Every 
School Room 

SEND NO MONEY 


Send only your name, address and name 
of school, we will send fifty of our good 
rubber-tipped lead pencils. Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 cents each and send 
us the money, $2.50. We will then send 
you, FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
above premium, or either of the follow- 
ing. 
—School Room Flag, size 3 x 
Good bright colors, sewed stripes. 
A FINE NEW PREMIUM 
An exact facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence’ reproduced on _ vellum 
parchment, A dandy thing to frame for 
the schoolroom. 





5 ft. 














DON’T DELAY—HARTER PAYS THE POSTAGE—ORDER TODAY 
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The Books You Want Now! 
|The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 
By Joseph C, Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every 


description for this special occasion including 50 recitations, 14 dialogues, exercises and 
plays, 5 drills, 6 tableaux, 5 acrostics, 13 songs, etc. 


Bright Entertainments for Christmas (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages. Just published! The freshest and brightest material, 
including 39 recitations, 15 dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 6 drills, 3 motion songs, 
tableaux and pantomimes, and facts about Christmas. | 


Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. 45 recitations, 15 dialogues, exercises and plays, 9 
songs, 7 drills and marches, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pan- 
tomimes, etc. For all grades, 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) | 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. Contains 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 
10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 panto- 
mimes, 14 facts regarding Christmas. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 











Two Tfundred Games That Teach—Smith.$1.00 | Number Stories—-Deming............. $0.88 
Day by Day in the Primary Schools—Bridg- Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 
Practical and Artistic Busketty—Tinsiey!: Teo | __ it the First Four Grades—Deming....  .86 
P F y, stic sketry— ey... Be pitta 2 ‘ iti > Grades— | 
Methods and Material for Composition in Language and Composition by Grades— 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades— Hammond se eseeesveseeeereees + 1,00 | 
NEE IP PILE LE LEI OEE: 4.20 | Language Games for All Grades—Deming | 
Iiow to Teach Phonics—Calkins........ -80 BOOk ON]Y. . .cccccvcccescccscces -80 | 
One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study— With Cards... cccccccevvveccssscees 1.20 | 
_ Payne... cee se nee es err tees 1.00 One Hundred Stories for Reproduction— | 
Number Teaching in the Primary Grades— inthe he ree ee ere £30 | 
——, ‘to Draws Aumiborr,. cl. yt Primary Language Stories—Deming..... -60 | 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training’ and test Memory Gems—-Sindelar..... sees -30 | 
Games—-Smith ................... 865 | Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar 1.00 | 
Number Games for Primary Grades—Har- Art of Class Management and Discipline— | 
SUB“WAM se ccccccccncecsscceneee 85 DAFOE: 555050555900 end ado Sb oss 1.00 | 
° , | 
Popular Children’s Books, Cloth Bound, Illustrated in Black and Colors | 
Animal-Land Children—Flora.......... $0.70 | Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar. ..$0.70 | 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik........  -65 | Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—NSindelar.  .70 
Cheertal Children Edmund Vance Cooke. 28 Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories— es | 
d uild’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida...... . SSE EE RE NE WDE ES i 
ra —— and Mis Animal Friends— 70 Story of the American Flag—Fallows.... «70 | 
ol SR ae re eee P Sn aeet eee aD, » Bs 
is tikes Thao: Missin Amit. "70 | The Teenie W eenies- Donahey-Baker.... .70 
Nixie Bunny in  Manners-Land-—Sindelar "79 | Teenie Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker....  .70 
- ; ’ "70 | Two Indian Children of Long Ago—tTaylor. .70 


Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sindelar. 
Books sent postpaid at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please ny or we will refund your 
money. Our 1924 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teach- 
ers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


A A A —_—— os oe oe 


POCO HE HIND s 5 wos oes Ric's for which please mail books checked to 


\ PPro rerrrrerTrrrrirrirrT rere rer re ee ee er | 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd Street, . 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 


School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 


U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. 








on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag’—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana. wo: 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, » ind. 
Send me Embiematic Flag Butto 
10c each, The proceeds wi be gent yt FO ae tt 





Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 


TR Somme ene ne 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Compiled by 
(No. 408, Double 
Series.”’) 
Owen 


Health Stories and Rhymes. 
Florence R. Signor, 64 pages. 
Number. in “Instructor Literature 
Paper, 12c; limp cloth, 18c, net. F. A. 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Health Plays and Dialogues. Compiled by 
Florence R. Signor. Paper. 128pp. 35c. F. 
A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Theoretical instruction in. hygiene is 
of little value in teaching pupils in the 
lower grades; they must be led to put 
health principles into daily practice. 
These two books fulfill a definite pur- 
pose, in that they present the subject 
in such an interesting, entertaining 
way as to make a lasting impression 
upon the child and show him forcefully 
the need of observing the rules of 
health. Many of our readers are al- 
ready familiar with Health Stories 
and Rhymes, which was first published 
last year as a thirty-two page book. It 
has now been enlarged to sixty-four 
pages. The story method of present- 
ing hygiene is one of the best possible 
for arousing the child’s interest and 
fixing the health lesson in his mind. 
The stories, each of which instructs in 
a certain health principle, are interest- 
ing in themselves, and emphasize health 
as a condition necessary for excelling 
in studies and in sports and for pos- 
sessing happiness—motives which ap- 
peal strongly. The book is designed 
for use in the lower grades. Health 
Plays and Dialogues can be employed 
with equal value in health instruction. 
Children love the dramatic form, and 
the health lesson presented in this way 
is given a new meaning and effective- 
ness. The plays are suitable for all 
grades from the primary through the 
intermediate, varying in length, num- 
ber of characters, and general diffi- 
culty. Features which will attract the 
teacher are the easy staging and cos- 
tuming and the adaptability of the 
plays, which can be successfully given 
in either the graded or the ungraded 
school. 

Elementary English—Spoken and Written. 
Three Book Series. By Lamont F. Hodge, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Arthur Lee, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, 
Mo. Illustrated. Cloth. Elementary Book, 
290pp. Intermediate Book, 267pp. Advanced 
Book. 484pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

Elementary English is a three-book 
series.. The Elementary Book covers 
the language work of the third and 
fourth grades; the Intermediate Book, 
that of the fifth and sixth grades; 
while the Advanced Book is intended 
for the seventh and eighth grades. In 
the Elementary Book, the authors, ap- 
preciating the difficulty of using a text 
with young children, have aimed to 
make the presentation simple, and the 
text provides that the teacher shall read 
aloud the story to be studied, write the 
sentences given by the pupils, and as- 
sist the children in understanding and 
following directions. Quite in line 
with the present trend in English 
teaching, oral work is emphasized 
throughout the series. For this a very 
happy selection of material has been 
made, the composition topics and the 
sentences for correction being based 
upon such things as the child is ac- 

uainted with and interested in. In 
the Elementary Book practice in the 
use of correct English is given in play- 
ing games which, while teaching im- 
portant language facts, possess a real 

ame element. In the Intermediate 
300k, class talks, drills in pronuncia- 
tion and corrective English, and stories 
for dramatization, with explanations 
and suggestions for dramatizating, are 
included as a part of this work. Suffi- 
cient grammar is offered to give prac- 





‘‘Say It with Good Stationery”’ 


MONOGRAM (cr tates 





each. Send the pro- will — 7 prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 


. ceeds, $3.00, and we | ~y oo. “7 Flag. 60 Buttons, 
P will send this Chicago 15 x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
Giant Pencil Sharpener [ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 


by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
pon at side, 


Seinitisideidecekieet eine 




















tically made and im- 
T. "A — in Metallic 
lue on 1 quire (box) 

EATON’S HIGHLAND 

LINEN, and on back of envelopes, $1.25 postpaid. Print 
initials. A practical necessity for every teacher. Highest 
Grade Work with Quick Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Good Stationery is an expression of Taste and Refinement 

Commonwealth Press, 19 Clinton Street, Dansville, N.Y. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING — Lippincott's: Horn- 
Ashbaugh Spelling Book 
The scientific speller which has attract- 
ed more attention than any other book 
in the spelling -field: 


ARITHMETIC — Lennes-Jenkins 
Applied Arithmetic 
A three book series full of problems 
which are really applied to and _ based 
on life experiences. Plenty of drill and 
review work. Special teacher’s edition 
with answers. 
HISTORY — Lefferts’ 
Leaders 
History through biography written in a 
style easily comprehended by children, 
and_ with the details of greatest interest 
to them. 
PHYSIOLOGY—Haviland’s Mod- 
ern Physiology, Health and 
Hygiene 
Three book series—just the right com- 
bination of hygiene and physiology—all 
from the most modern point of view. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Taber & Wardall—Economics of the 


American 


DE. cstcc6sbhnee decd 0 0éekeamne © 40 
Wellman—Food Planning and Pre- 
paration .........e0..0.. coccccc ccc Gl AO 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Mead’s—Learning and Teaching. ..$1.80 
Watkins’-—How to Teach Silent 
Reading to Beginners..... cuedogoceleee 
McLaughlin & Troxell—Number 
Projects for Beginners....... eee $1.20 
Welling & Calkins—Social and In- 
dustrial Studies for the Elementary 
REOON Sass span se05005s 64040 oe $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Complete Line of Elementary and High 
School Texts. Inquiries Solicited 


E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
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COSTUMES 
ISCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for allschoo 
lays and operas. 
jhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ul. 








Plays For Children 


We have prepared a list of over 150 plays recommended 
by authorities on dramatics for children. A copy will 
be sent free to teachers on request. Ask for List K. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 








How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
viewcd carefully, wiil so mesg the student 


to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin anystate in the 
Union. These examinations were prep: 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super- 
vision cf Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 

















NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
‘“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 
Sixteen of them containing 29 : 
Price complete postpaid $2. 

14 Yrs, of Exam. in * with Ans. $.25 

Yrs, of Exam, in with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in with Ans, .2: 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in with Ans, . 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in 3000 words .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans, 
14 Yrs, of Exam,in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in * with Ans, . 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in with Ans, 25 
14Yrs, of Exam, in with Ans, . 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans, ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in with Ans. , 
HH yee re) — n with 2 4 

rs. Of Exam, in t ns. ,. 

14 Yrs. of Exam, in 5 
*Solutions given to all problems, ' $5.00 


*Revised Editions in 1918, 


Any one of the above subjects 2 any four (4) $1.00, 
ny stent) $1.50} a isa 33.G0"° ‘ 266 od 
ol 


al 
sel on $2, So.peatnniaie 20 conte each in quentgen yap 
Ball Publishing Company, Box 43, Rochester, N. Y.: 
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LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


*¥VE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
) These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag 
of this kind for a two gross sale. 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful and let your pupils earn one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 








“a 


A Necessity in Every 
Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 
cil given Free for the sale of a Sin- 
gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils 


these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare time! 








THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A_ complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you_wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, 
by 3% in deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door tu 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 






















This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE (NCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
the Schoolroom. 

This Thermometer combines many fea- 
atures not embodied in any mercurial or 
liquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
sign and finish and an ornament to any 
schoolroom or office. It is warranted ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 


with Black Dial. 
For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have.an 


accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom, We are making it eas. for 
ee to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the —_ can earn one of these serviceable instruments 


for their school without any expense whatever, 









WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
ing of a Large Five Foot Uz 
S. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
seams securely sewed Heavy 
Canvas. Headings and Metal 


taching to windows, 
buildings, etc. Just the 
right size to carry in 
—— — —_ the School Paradel 
: z While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our pencils. 
Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges  pre- 
paid. 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish tuese, 
size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen, Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 


pencils, 


We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 


them by their own efforts. 











THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, ete. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





During the past year we have had 
so many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season. We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espec- 
ially when they can be pro- 
cured so easily. 














We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Wood Frames 
for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


The Good Shepherd 
The Guardian Angel 


Sacred Heart of Mary Christ ‘Taking Leave of 


Madonna 

St. Rita 

The Last Supper 
Christ in the Temple 
Master Is It I? 


Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia 


His Mother 
The Crucifixion 
The Holy Family 
The Sistine Madonna 
Jesus, Martha and Mary 





This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
al Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils, These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 

uality, mounted on Ebony 
finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 
Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely pack- 
ed, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, for the sale of only 
TWO gross of our Special 
pencils, Can you imagine an easier wa 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Sil 
Flags for your School? The same set of 
Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 
staffs and base—given for the sale of 
ONE gross of pencils, 











antee prompt shipments. 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 








Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting “Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c and get enough 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








NI-Nov. 23 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Teacher’s Name..........+++ 


ee PEP EOE RECEUTOCO SECC COPE SEE ee) 


Teacher’s Address......csssseeeeees POTTTTCTTTTT TTT TTC TTT 


Name of Prin. or Supt......cccccccccccccscccccssosccccccsessecsssssssss 


Address of Prin. or Supt......cccccccccccecsecseeccsseessssesesessesseee 


Name of School or Dist. No......ccccccscsescvcscseveesessesseeesessesees 
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the machine, 





Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
fently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying, you will be 
enjoying the use of an 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


You must be satisfied or else the entire trans- 
action will not cost you a single penny. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Coupon >= 


the profits from 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested— guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter js factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO, 


Actual photo 
of one of our 
rvebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers. 











offer now, so you can send 


derful easy payment bargain / 2478 (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
an d 





for and be sure of getting d R 
your Underwood at a big 


terms, 


BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS A 
nues. 


iy Post Office..........++. 


4 Send by return mail Easy e ain 
; Offer No. 2476 of a standard Visible Writing 
saving and on our easy a Rposraroon. astdy is not an order and does not 

obligate me to buy 


Act now-today / PANE a ncsecrenes 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. (@ Street or 


(TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
2478 SHIPMAN 
Montrose and Ravenswood Ave 


RFD. NOwesecveess 


Payment Bargai 
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We’ve made a better paste 
and the school world has made 
a beaten path to our plant. 
Thousands of leading educators 
insist on using Gluey in their 
schools. Obviously you can 
make no mistake—and it costs 
less, 


Send 10 cents for the 
Big Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Department 101 please 
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tice in principles and forms that func- 
tion in correct habits of oral and writ- 
ten expression. Deserving of special 
mention are the class projects intro- 
duced in each book. Suggestions for 
group work preparation of programs 
are unusually helpful in planning 
Safety Campaigns, Good Citizenship 
Programs, and Health Campaigns,— 
three of the projects included. The 
series as a whole is a_ thoroughly 
modern and practical tool for the ef- 
fective teaching of English. 

The Three of Salu. Around the Year in 
Northern Italy. By Carol Della Chiesa. Illus- 
trated by A. Helere Carter. (In “Children of 
the World” Series.) Cloth. 179pp. $1.00. 
— Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

ork, 

Claiming to be absolutely reliable in 
its text and pictorially accurate as 
well as attractive, The Three of Salu 


| is in several respects unusual as an 


upper-grade geographical reader. The 
author, a native of Italy (although 
thoroughly familiar with idiomatic 
English), presents the fictitious expe- 
riences of a trio of well-to-do Italian 
children, using her own girlhood home 
as a background. The customs, tradi- 
tions, peasant life and geographical 
features of northern Italy are skill- 
fully incorporated in the story. Miss 
Carter, the illustrator, made a special 
trip abroad, taking a copy of the man- 
uscript, and her very clever drawings 
were done “from life” at the places 
described. They impress upon the 
reader the picturesque and distinctly 
unique aspects of that part of the Ital- 
ian peninsula which combines er to 
lakes, lofty mountains, and deep, wind- 
iing valleys. 

The School Book of Forestry. By Charles 
Lathrop Pack, President of the American Tree 
Association. Illustrated. Cloth. 159pp. $1.00. 
The American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Trees as Good Citizens. By Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President of the American Tree Associa- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. 257pp. $2.00. The 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 

In Illinois, in one county alone, 
last spring, 20,000 school children 
planted trees and registered them 
with the American Tree Association, 
an organization which conducts educa- 
tional campaigns to promote the plant- 
ing and care of trees. The president 
of this association, Charles Lathrop 
Pack, has written two books, named 
above, which would be valuable addi- 
tions to any school library. One, The 
School Book of Forestry, is a non- 
technical discussion of the subject of 
forestry, suitable for elementary 
school use. It tells all that the pupil 
would need to know in order to do his 
share intelligently in conservation 
work. The other volume, Trees as 
Good Citizens, is more distinctly a 
reference book on the different varie- 
ties of shade trees in the United States 
and their uses. Both books are illus- 
trated, but the one just referred to 
contains sixteen color plates of trees, 
leaves, and tree-enemies, besides many 
full-page half-tones and smaller out- 
line drawings. The illustrations alone 
would be, to many, worth the price of 
the book. For the text the author has 
had the benefit of the writings of 
forestry experts and consultations with 
leaders in this field. His advice may 
be followed with assurance. 

How to Experiment in Education. By Wil- 
liam A. McCall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 28lpp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

According to Professor M. V. O’Shea, 
editor of the Experimental Education 
Series, to which this volume belongs, 
this is the first book on educational ex- 
perimentation to be published at home 
or abroad. The fact that there had 
been no adequate treatment of work of 
this kind led Professor O’Shea to ask 
Dr. McCall to prepare the volume. 
“Probably no one,” says the editor, “is 
as well equipped to prepare a book for 
the guidance of all who desire either 
to understand or to undertake experi- 
mental work in education.” The author, 
in his preface, mentions his own initia- 
tion into educational research, which he 
says was “a rather tragic one with 
happy consequences.” He speaks of his 
book representing “an attempt to as- 
semble or originate a fairly complete 
sar comme of research from the se- 
lection of the problem to the conclusion 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

he questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every :school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1214%4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1244% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


¥ GY 1 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 
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5 The worlds largest 
= makers of Crayons 
1] = Waier Color Painis 
i 6 Allied Producis 
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4 
Upon receipt a request 
we will send you book- 
Jet descriptive of any 
vnaterial ia which you 
may be inieresied 





> gj7 JEM MUCIL-GLUE 





For Poster and Construction Work 
Stro: tha: ilage, lighter than ‘glue, 
cleaner than paste 1 and it goes much further. 

Glue does not touch the hands 
Just TIP the bottle and TAP the TOP 
Endorsed by leading Boards of Education. 
15c with this coupon bringan fol size bottle 
($1.25 brings a dozen) PREPAID. 
J.E.M. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
612'S. Canal St., Dept. N, Chicago, IN. 


MY DEALER'S NAMB IS... .2-cccscccceprccvvcssecce 

Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
past few years. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read Page Seven. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 9 


It Was REAL FUN 


-Learning to Play the Piano in 90 Days 


BY A 


We had been married only three 
years, and what should have been 
happy days for me were in reality days 
of misery. For, for some reason which 
I could not at that time determine, I 
felt that Bob’s love for me was slipping. 

I tried to do everything in my power 
to restrain it—yet nothing seemed to 
help. Bob remained his kind self as of 
old, but underneath the surface, I some- 
how felt that there was a gap. 

Instead of remaining in the even- 
ings, he preferred to spend his time 
elsewhere, or, if he did remain at 
home, he would devote most of his time 
playing on his violin, entirely indiffer- 
ent to me. Yes, he played beautifully, 
and I loved to listen to him. But often 
after playing for about a half hour or 
so, he would dejectedly lay down the 
instrument, shrug his shoulders, and 
stalk off to the library. 

At first I attached no importance to 
these moods, thinking he was tired. 
But when they became more frequent, 
I began to worry about them. Once I 
approached the subject timidly, but 
very tactfully Bob turned the conver- 
sation, and for a long time after I saw 
no display of moodiness again. Yet it 
left me puzzled. 

One day, while listlessly looking 
through a magazine, I accidently came 
across an amazing story. It told of a 
woman who had learned to play the 
piano in 90 days! I stared at it, utter- 
ly astonished. I didn’t believe such a 
thing possible. Fascinated, I read on 
and on, and learned how this woman 
had mastered the piano by herself, in 
her spare time at home, without the help 
of a teacher. And what seemed best of 
all, the method she had followed ne- 
cessitated no tedious scales, no heart 
breaking exercises, no tiresome prac- 
tising. 

I stopped. A wonderful thought had 
occurred to me. Why couldn’t J do 
what this woman had done? And— 
how happy Bob would be if I could ac- 
company him on the piano! What a 
surprise it would be to him! I already 
imagined the glow of delight and satis- 
faction spreading over his face. 

So, full of enthusiasm, I wrote to the 
U. S. School of Music and received 
their course. I, who had never known 
a single thing about music, was abso- 
lutely astonished at the remarkable 
simplicity of their wonderful method. 
As easy as the A. B. C’s is the print- 
and-picture system they use. Why, a 
mere child can master it. 

Through this delightful method, I 
quickly learned how to blend notes into 
beautiful melodies. My progress was 
wonderfully rapid, and before I real- 
ized it, I was rendering selections of 
music which pupils who study with pri- 
vate teachers for years can’t play. You 
see, through this amazing short-cut 
method, all the difficult, confusing, tire- 
some parts of music have been elimi- 
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nated and the playing of melodies has 
been reduced to a simple, easy-to-un- 
derstand method, which any one can 
follow with ease. 

But my greatest happiness was still 
to come—the day that Bob found out. 
Will I ever forget it? This is how it 
happened. Bob was tuning his violin, 
preparatory to playing one of his fa- 
vorite selections, when, without a 
word, I calmly seated myself at the 
piano, and waited for him to commence. 

Words can’t describe his look of as- 
tonishment. “Why—why”—he floun- 
dered. I simply smiled, entirely con- 
fident of myself. And then, of course, 
Bob insisted that I tell him all about it 
—where I had learned, when I had 
learned, and how. What a revelation! 
And what a change seemed to come 
over Bob as he eagerly drank in every 
word I uttered. Then it was I realized 
what music had meant to him. He 
loved his violin devotedly, but as he ex- 
pressed it, playing the violin was abso- 
lutely flat without the accompaniment 
of a piano. I went to bed happier than 
I had been for over a year, secure once 
more in the knowledge of Bob’s love. 

Today Bob finds new delight in his 
violin, and I have kept right on with 
my piano studies. Almost two years 
have gone by, yet I am just as interest- 
ed in music as I was at the very be- 
ginning. Our musical evenings are a 
marked success, and we are able to 
offer our friends entertainment they 
enjoy. Everyone compliments me on 
my ability to render with ease and ex- 
pression some of the most difficult se- 
lections. 

To me, however, it still seems almost 
a miracle that I could—and did—actu- 
ally learn to play the piano this de- 
lightful, new way, and in so much less 
time than it would have taken with a 
teacher. 

Do you like music? Do you like to 
listen to it? Hum it? Do you find 
yourself tapping with your foot or 
drumming with your fingers when mu- 
sic plays? Then by all means, write to 
the U. S. School of Music for a copy of 
the booklet “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home” together with illustrated 
folder, explaining our easy, print-and- 
picture method. The booklet gives com- 
plete information about this wonderful 
course in music, also about their spe- 
cial, short-time Reduced Price Offer 
and the sample lesson will show you 
how easy it is to learn music this de- 
lightful new way. 

Remember, you can master any in- 
strument through this wonderful 
course. Whatever your favorite in- 
strument, you can learn to play it in 
your spare time, through this short-cut 
method. Send the coupon—the book 
and illustrated folder, showing how we 
teach will come AT ONCE. U.S. School 
of Music, 611 Brunswick Building, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Your Favorite 


Instrument 
Piano Flute Piccolo 
Organ Saxophone Harmony and 
Violin Voice and Composition 
Drums and Speech Sight Singing 
Traps Culture Ukulele 
Banjo Automatic Guitar 
Tenor Banjo Finger Hawaiian 
Cornet Control Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Cello Harp 
Clarinet Trombone 











U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” together with the illustrated folder, — your 
easy print-and-picture method and particulars of your special 
offer. I am interested in the following course: 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 


Name......... : poe 
(Please Write Plainly) 


Address... eae a ae ee ee ee ee 


City. 
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A new method—combining word and sentence building, 
spelling and first steps in reading— 


Story Building With Blocks 











An outfit consisting of thirty-two wooden blocks, one 
inch square, printed six sides with words and letters of 
the alphabet, one word or one letter on each surface of 
each block; and two half blocks bearing punctuation 


marks. Each block “rotates” so that with a combina- 
tion of three or four blocks a great variety of sentences 
is formed by rotating or turning one or more blocks 
to different positions. The vocabulary totals 150 of the 
simplest words used in teaching reading, includes every 
part of speech and makes use of every letter in the 
alphabet. 


Price, per box, $.60. 





Poster Designs for Paper Cutting 


Here is “paper cutting with a purpose.” Twenty-five plates of designs 
for paper cutting patterns showing the simple outlines for each part of 
the problem, also half tone print of the finished poster. It is the first 
really complete method of paper cutting published, outlining every cut 
for individual objects and illustrating the grouping of these objects into 
an attractive decorative poster. Full directions for cutting and pasting, 
also color ey vere accompany the set, together with a colored sheet 
illustrating the effects obtained in some of the finished posters. 


Twenty-five plates in strong portfolio. Price, $.75. 





Other Boys and Girls 


A set of doll designs in outline ne children of many lands. 
These are to be used as patterns by the pupils in making their own dolls 
—cutting and coloring. The joy of the pupils in creating these other 
girls and boys makes it a most satisfactory and alluring pastime, a val- 
uable adjunct to history and oral and written composition, while as a 
problem in concentration, judgment and freehand cutting, it is unsur- 


passed. 
In durable portfolio. Price, $.35. 





Bradley’s Phrase Flashing Device for Silent Reading 


The phrases printed on heavy manilla tag stock in bold type are 
placed in the eight grooves of a large rotating cylinder. By the use of a 
shutter attached to rear of front panel the instructor determines the 
length of time each phrase is to be exhibited. This innovation in the 
silent reading field serves a distinct purpose in the development of vo- 
cabulary and retention in the memory process. Forty phrases on twenty 
cards. Beautifully finished in cherry with knobs of hard rubber. 


Price, $5.00. 





Silent Reading Seat Work Set I and Set II 


Each set contains six of the best known stories and tales in general 
use in lower educational circles. Each story is represented by black 
silhouette illustrations printed upon tough manilla stock together with 
three simple sentences applicable to the illustrations. Each story is 
packed complete in an envelope and the six envelopes are in durable box. 


Price, per set, $.30. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 

















of the research.” The volume is neces- 
sarily very technical, but there is every 
reason to suppose that in its field it 
stands alone and will therefore be val- 
uable to superintendents, principals 
and teachers who are concerned with 
experimental work. 

Famous Explorers. By Robert J. Finch, F.R. 
G.S. New edition, Illustrated. Cloth. 175pp. 
85c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, 
Russell Square, W. C. 1, London, England. 

This, the companion volume to the 
Kingsway Book of Geography Stories, 
tells the story of great navigators and 
explorers. The purpose of the book 
“has not been so much to give a high- 
ly colored and circumstantial account 
of each voyage or journey, as it has 
been to show how the voyager or the 
expedition was influenced by geograph- 
ical conditions.” Thus, while the story 
element has not been lost sight of and 
the main story has been interestingly 
presented, the incidents described in 
detail have been chosen because of 
their special geographical value, to 
show how natural forces have played 
an important part in the progress and 
success of certain expeditions. Marco 
Polo, Columbus, Magellan, Drake, Cook; 
Livingston, and Stanley are a few of 
the men whose explorations are de- 
scribed. Illustrations and sketch maps 
showing the various routes add to the 
value of the text. 

Chip Carving. By Harris W. Moore, Super- 
visor of Manual Training, Watertown, Mass. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 47pp. 85c. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

Mr. Miller, who has made a thorough 
study of his subject, in this book has 
combined the result of his studies in 
the designing and execution of chip 
carving with information gathered 
from foreign sources on this subject. 
Photographs are included showing full 
size units of primitive designs, togeth- 
er with their adaptations to modern 
design. Since the designs are full size, 
they can be traced and transferred to 
the model by the use of carbon paper. 
General information on tools and meth- 
ods of working, and detailed directions 
for carving nineteen different articles, 
such as glove box, card case, waste 
basket, etc., are also given. Those in- 
terested in woodworking projects will 
find that this book offers many inter- 
esting designs. 

Modern Methods and the Elementary Curric- 
ulum. By Claude A. Phillips, Ph.D., Dean of 
the Faculty, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. Cloth. 389pp. $2.00. The 
Century Company, New York. 

As pointed out in the editor’s pref- 
ace, this book “keeps in mind con- 
sistently the beginning student or 
teacher who needs to become intelli- 
gently oriented as to the fundamental 
objectives of elementary education and 
their attempted realization in the vari- 
ous subjects of the curriculum.” To 
give a better appreciation of the im- 
portance of the elementary school sub- 
jects, the first three chapters define 
the objectives in modern education and 
discuss the biological characteristics of 
children at different ages, and the ways 
by which children learn. Later chap- 
ters show how fundamental principles 
are applied in school work. Detailed 
So concerning the content and 
method of presenting the various 
courses of study are given, touching 
upon the objectives of each subject, an 
outline of the subject matter by grades 
games and projects, and means of 
measuring results of teaching. For 
teachers in teacher-training institu- 
tions and for teachers already in the 
service this book should have a direct 
appeal. 

The Second Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, The Problem of 
the Elementary School Principal in the Light 


of the Testing Movement. 336pp. $1.50. Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The vital need of treating children 
as individuals has won such rapid rec- 
ognition during the past few years 
that devices for determining their in- 
dividual capacities have nearly swamp- 
ed both teachers and school adminis- 
trators. In no phase of the problem 
has this situation been more evident 
than in the field of tests and measure- 
ments. The vast accumulation of ex- 
perience and thought and literature on 
this subject has been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed in a practical way by those who 
know in the Second Yearbook of the 
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The Spirit of 
THANKSGIVING 


may be fittingly expressed 
in appreciation of our 
own American customs 
and costumes. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax 
Crayon is universally the 
child’s choice.“‘ PERMA” 
Pressedand “SPECTRA” 
Pastel give variety to 
surface textures. ““AR- 
TISTA” Water Colors 
raise the classroom stand- 
ards of costume rendering 
from experimentation to 
the professional. 


Colored Lecturers’ Chalks 
are the teachers’ help for 
blackboard demonstration. 


Made by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York. 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


By using Deffendall’s JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
for Grades VII—IX. Mailing price, $1.00. 

BOOK I. Grades VII—VIII. Mailing price, 70c. | 

BOOK II. Grade IX. Mailing price, 80c. | 


The Project Method | 
Socialized-recitation plan 


DID YOU EVER SEE A REALLY 


INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC? 
Here it is: 


Brooks’ Inductive Problem Arithmetic 

Presenting: 
ae The Socialized Recitation 

. +. A Highly Inductive ‘Method 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, Grades IV—VI, 70c. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, VII—VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 











Johanna Holin 
POSTER PATTERNS 


Johanna Holm, a former primary 
teacher, has designed 18 patterns 
for your guidance in Sand Table 
and Poster Work. 


Her clear, suggestive Instruction 
Book explains them. 


Write us for free information 
about the complete set. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators. 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI-. 
CATOR COMPANY 


























20South Wells St., Chicago 

















_“Qne Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 
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SPARKLING COLORED PAPERS uh 
, CONSTRUCTION - POSTER - CHROMA , 


ART -@-NAMELS 
BLOCK- PRINTS “ 
BATIK DYES 
TOY- PATTERNS 


SCcULPTO 
CATALOG 


’ THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


PECIALISTS IM INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


|! 
. § e 
208 SOUTH WABASH AVE.. CH:CAGO |) 









For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

_ Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double 
_ elastic. 

No, 2—Counting House, excellent 
_ for bookkeeping. 

No. 5—School, fine point; semi- 


elastic, 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium 
point; stiff action, 


Spencerian 
School Pens 
Individual Name Pencils 


FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 
a . Birthdays 
- Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 
Prizes 
Awards 


Name Stamped on very High Grade Hexagon Pencils: 

assorted colors or own choice. One name to a box ; that is, 

whether a box of 8, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be 

same name, 

Box of Twelve 75c; 12 boxes at 70c; 25 or more at 65c each. 

Box of Six 50c; 12 boxes at 45c; 25 or more at 40c each. 

Box of Three 35c; 12 boxes at 30c; 25 or more at 25c each, 

Gross (144) Stamped Name of School or any wording up to 

40 letters, $6.50 gross, postpaid. 

Striped Hexagon, School 

Breeden Hates Heute ws Coleen 2? a aetna 

Gold, etc., any stamping up to 40 letters, $6.75 gross, postpaid. 
Remit Money Order, Draft or Check. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1354 Atlas Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x1244, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
-O. D, rger sizes. Send for Cir- 
Ser Gone Work, tne pave 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 




















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 














Your boys can get a Genuine Leath- 
er Foot Ball Free of all cost! Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals which was edited for .the 
Department by Mr. John-L. Bracken, 
principal of the U. S. Grant School, 
Duluth, Minn. The Yearbook is com- 
posed of twenty-seven articles contrib- 
uted by school principals and special- 
ists in mental testing. Classifications 
and reorganizations involving test re- 
sults, the effects of such classifications, 
the teaching objectives and methods 
of remedial work in Reading, Lan- 
guage, and Arithmetic, an evaluation 
of after-testing work, and the platoon 
school are some subjects treated. 
Specific examples showing results of 
testing in representative cities are re- 
ported. This is essentially a book to 
use and solves many of the real prob- 
lems connected with testing which con- 
front the principal or teacher in the 
elementary field. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Development of Social Theory. By James P. 
Lichtenberger, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Author of ‘“‘Di- 
vorce, a study in Social Causation.” Cloth. 
482pp. $4.00. The Century Co., New York. 

The History of the American People. Revised 
Edition. By Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. Illustrated. Cloth. 708pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The American Educational List—1923. (Edu- 
cational Number of ‘The Publishers’ Weekly.’’) 
Boards. 224pp. $1.00. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
West 45th St., New York. 

Geography and the Blackboard. By Robert 
J. Finch, F. R. G. S. Illustrated. Paper. 104pp. 
$1.10. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, 
Russell Square, W. C. 1, London, England. 

Frimousset au College et en Vacances. Draw- 
ings by Pinchon. Text by Jaboune. Paper. 
48pp. 60c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, W. C. 1, London, Eng- 
land. 

The Books of New Ideas, No. 3. Free Work 
and Sense Training. Cloth. 77pp. 60c. Evans 
Brothers, Montague House, Russell Square, W. 
C. 1, London, England. 

Rural School Management. By Ina G. Barnes, 
M.A., Rural School Supervisor, La Grange 
County, La Grange, Indiana. Cloth. 303pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Gritli’s Children. By Johanna Spyri, Author 


of “Heidi.” Translated by Louise Brooks. 
With 4 illustrations in color. Cloth. 397pp. 
$1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

Jo, the Little Machinist. By Johanna Spyri, 
Author of ‘“Heidi.’’ Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. With color frontispiece. Cloth. 76pp. 


75e. net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

Heroes of the Wilds. By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser, Author of ‘‘Around the World in Ten 
Days,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 372pp. $1.75 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The Modern Speller. Revised Edition. By 
Kate Van Wagenen, formerly Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx; later of 
Public School No. 53, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. Cloth. 2 vols. Book One: 
Second to Fourth Year, 134pp. Book Two: 
Fifth to Eighth Year, 216pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. By 
Frederick G. Bonser, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 49lpp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

How We Are Clothed. A Geographical Read- 
er, By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B., 
S.B., formerly President State Normal School, 
Silver City, N.M., and Chairman Department of 
Geography, University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles. New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 189pp. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Un Jeune Legionnaire. By Albert Erlande. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois, Ph.D., Officier 
d’Academie, Professor of French, College of the 
City of New York. Cloth. 144pp. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Life of the Reverend Mother Amadeus of the 
Heart of Jesus, Foundress of the Ursuline Mis- 
sions of Montana and Alaska. Sketch Compiled 
from Convent Annals by an Ursuline of Alaska. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 233pp. The Paulist Press, 
120 West 60th Street, New York. 

Health Training in Schools. A Handbook for 
Teachers and Health Workers, Prepared for the 
National Tuberculosis Association by Theresa 
Dansdill, in Consultation with Charles M. De- 
Forest, Crusade Director, and Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams, Managing Director, National Tuber- 
culosis Association. Cloth. 405pp. $1.00 post- 
paid. The National. Tuberculosis Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





The meal unshared is food unblest: 
Thou hoard’st in vain what love 
should spend; 
Self-ease is pain; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end. 
“The Voices.” 
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AN ATTRACTIVE APRON 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Eseo 


Engraved Stationery 





that effectively protects 
one’s dress. It is of un- 
bleached muslin, stamped 
for embroidering in col- 
ors. Edges may be blanket 
stitched or bound with bias 
binding. Makes a very 
lovely Christmas gift. 

Apron, complete with floss 
for embroidering only 75c¢ 





Any three initials, richly 
die stamped in any stand- 
ard color desired. 


Postpaid. 





24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes 
Excellent Fabric Finish Paper 


Complete for only $1.00 Postpaid 


Order now for your friends and your- 





























oo Merely ae $1.00 for each order, a, 
writing initials plainly. Prompt delivery aE: BEAUT 
a . ee os IFUL CHRIST- 
and satisfaction guaranteed. £ MAS GIFT BOOK- 
LETS that will make a| 
much more lasting im- | 
pression on the hearts/ 
SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN and minds of the chil-| 
Colored Construction Paper thy oat iclaheenhaoe dren who receive them | 
50 Sheets Assorted Colors, ; Z than other gifts cost- | 
LBC RAMS a lea 30 ‘y Christmas and Wing a great deal more. 
50 Sheets any one color, ‘y Lepry New Year 1 5% i 
eS > OS aera . from your teacher 34 x 5% inches; fine 
100 Sheets "Poster ’ ‘Paper, ot Bajo white pebbled bristol 
> x 12, amorted... cover with eight inner 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, —") Pa! — sae ne 
9 x 12, any a per, tec ogether with 
500 ee oe silk cord. The front cov 


Sheets 


500 
’aper, 9 3 
500 Sheets 
*aper, 6 3 
500 Sheets 
8 x 10%, Ne 
500° Sheets 
7x8 


‘x % ’ 
100 Sheets 
colors assorted 





Drawing Paper, 9 x 
500 Sheets Manila or 
Drawing Paper,6x9 .40 
Sheets White Drawing 
os 39 29 


Manila or Gray 


12 80 
ay 


~ 


White , Drawing 
9 0 


Primary 
% in. ruling .6 
Coated Paner, 25 

60 


Theme Paper, 
No. 11 85 


Paper, 


6x6 


100 Sheets Black Coated Pa- 


per for silhouette cutting, 
B EZ G.ccccccccces 40 

BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
1 Set of 5 Blackboard Stencils, borders appropri- 


ate for Christmas, New 


Set No. 599 


Year and Thanksgiving. 
$ .25 


1 Set of 5 Halloween Stencils, with Witch and 


Cauldron, Owl and Cat Border, 
Lanterns, Jack O’Lantern__ Border 
Witch Border. Set No. 6 


and 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Making Jack O 


Flying 


“The Year's Entertainments’"—the most com- 
plete entertainment book ever offered. 364 
TG OMI os ode e ccna nd) 08d wehaees $1.26 
“Poems Teachers Ask For'’-—containing 235 po- 


ems most desired by teachers. 
cloth 
The following 


ed on this page :——No, 


mas and Other. Christmas Poems, 
“Courtship of Miles Standish.”’ 


You May Have Your Choice 
of These Three Premiums 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We send you Five Dozen 
Pencils—a good commercial 
pencil that sells at FIVE 
cents in every retail store. 


books will be sent to you for 
only 16c¢ when ordered with some other item list- | 
vo, 195 “Night Before Christ- | 


NO, 








Christmas Design No. 25 er design is beautifully 
‘ illustrated in colors, On 
one of the inside pages are spaces in which the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade and name of 
yupil to whom presented, may be written. Remaining 
7 pages contain poems of beautiful sentiment. No, 25 
Christmas Souvenir only 8c each. 965c per dozen. 





Prices include our best ‘‘plate finish” stock and 
copper plate, made to order. 


wm / ff g € tual 
No, 182 Hillam a’ am Cart ‘ae 
ESCO Script—always good, 100 
cards and plate only Le 0 $1 85 
No.174 Hr. Fah Raymond Attrich ) "120" 
{SCO English Wedding Text—very 
100 cards and plate only A eat $2.75 
No. 170 SUre, George Bradley § Sctual 
_ . za 
ESCO Shaded Old English—alwa 
ular, 100 cards and plate caly, $3.50 
For panel cards add 35c, 
Select the style you desire. Print your nai 
m ; . ; me 
Enclose check or money-order and cards pk rw 
will be sent at once. Satisfaction guaranteed 














Use ESC Engraved Cards’ 
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A set of Dodson Pictures 

Birds—12 Animals, in 
beautiful natural 
Each illustration 7 
es. Assembled in neat en- 
velope container. May be 
purchased entirely indepen- 
dent of this offer for $1.00. 


colors. 
x 9 inch- 














Have your pupils distribute 

them—they sell themselves | = - 

—at five cents each, and re- _ ga, \ Drawing Master All Metal Panta- 
mit us the amount, $3.00. « A S graph for Blackboard and Poster en- 
We then send you absolute- $A aA largements. Outfit includes set of 
ly free of charge your choice Bl sys \outline pictures, tape, etc. Enables 
of these three schoolroom Oe 9. G. you or your pupils to quickly 
necessities. If you wish to tea % place any map, motto, portrait 
pay in advance for the pen- . cy : wy, or other picture on your black- 
cils, remit only $2.75, there- S,. ua P A board and thus visualize your 
by saving 25c. The premium ge daily —_ _ Sold ordinarily 
= pron sent you with ap for $1.50. 


We pay postage on pen- 
cils and premiums. It costs 
you nothing but the effort 
in directing the children. 
Fill in the coupon and mail 
to us. Your order will be 
filled promptly. 


MAIL IN THE 














Automatic Pencil Sharpen- 
er with transparent shaving 


receptacle. Gives any kind 
of point desired—fine or 
blunt. Stops cutting auto 
matically when pencil is 


properly pointed. Sold inde- 
pendent of this offer for $1.00. 


COUPON BELOW 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dopt. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO NI 11 23. 
Please send me the pencils in accordance with your offer. 
Drawing 


CHECK PREMIUM DESIRED: Es) 


Teacher's 


Outfit 


Pencil 
Sharpener 


Dodson 
Pictures 


Master 


Ll LJ 


We SeMNN Le oon Cie ein do WER s COSTS CAREER RESO CEECERKESHESSEEEMOECEHE GC EO VER CECE ES 


I cin daha <6. 4.64 Ree OREM NORA A AS CER TSECCER SESSA ARECEEEEET ERECTOR CES 606.6 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








‘Teachers of elemen- ° 
tary biology will find 
it particularly useful 
in demonstrating 
micro-organisms 
and cell-structures. 
This accessory 
greatly increases the 
usefulness of the 
Balopticon, which 
should be a part of 
the equipment of 
every school. 






Micro 
Projection 








ue 


With this new Projection Microscope 
and any Bausch & Lomb Balopticon, 
microscope slides can be projected on a 
screen, enlarged from 60 to 180 diameters. 
It is slipped on over the projection lens, 
and can be easily placed in position or 
removed. Price $20. 


Ask your dealer or 
write for descriptive 
circular. 














BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Washington San Francisco London 

















SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 


And Costumes for Other Occasions 


To meet a popular demand, we offer the following line of Santa Claus Costumes, 
made of good material, well sewed, attractive and low-priced. Complete in every de- 
tail except shoes. Made only in one size, large, but can be easily worn by average persen. 
No. 101. Three-piece suit, consisting of long red coat, red cap and a good quality 
mask with long flowing beard, The coat is full length, so as to cover the entire per- 
son, and has a wide belt. Both coat and cap have characteristic white trimming. 
Price, $4.00 each, postpaid. 

No. 102. Four-piece suit, consisting of three-quarter length red coat with belt, red 





cap, hip leggings and_a good quality mask with long flowing beard. A complete dis- 
guise. The coat and cap have characteristic white trimming. Price, $5.75 each, 
postpaid. 

No. 103,  Five-piece suit, consisting of regular length red coat with trousers to 
match, red cap, leggings and a fine quality mask with mustache and_ long, flowing 
beard, The coat has broad bands of white trimming, and the cap and leggings are 
fur-trimmed. Price, $7.60 each, postpaid. 

We can also furnish costumes for masquerades or entertainments. All are made of 
suitable materials. well sewed, and complete in every detail except shoes, stockings 
and mask. In ordering. give chest measurement. 

ne COSTUMES. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
NO, No. No, No, 

51 Columbia, 55 Puritan Maid: 58 Trish Lassie. 61 Gypsy Maid. 
52 Witch. 546 Colonial Dame. 59 Scotch Lassie. 62 Turkish Gir). 


57 Dutch Woman, 60 Spanish Girl 63 Quaker Maid, 
64 Japanese Maid. 


Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
N 


58 Pierrette. 
54° Indian Squaw. 
MEN’S COSTUMES. 





Sizes: 38 and 42. 
N 


No. 


N No. . No. No. 
8 85 Indian Chief. 87 Dutchman, 80 Mexican 


NO. 
1 Clown. 83 Jester. . 
82 Pierrot, 84 Devil. 86 Colonial Man. 88 Chinaman, 90_ Negro Dude (Minstrel) 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. We can supply_any of the above named masquerade and entertainment cos- 
tumes in children’s sizes: Age 8, 10 and 12, Price, $2.50 each, postpaid. For a complete list of children's 
costumes, refer to our ad in the October number of ‘‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’ or write us for 


information. 
UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. Characteristic suit with pants, coat, vest and hat. No. 105 Adult size 38, 
price, $4.50 each, postpaid. No. 106 Boy's size 12 years, price, $3.50 each, postpaid, 
We do not rent costumes, Costumes, sent as ordered, cannot be returned or exchanged. 
Our catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Year Book,’’ will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 
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| Ge LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 

















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


American Education Week 
November 18-24 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

From its earliest beginnings, Amer- 
ica has been devoted to the cause of 
education. This country was founded 
on the ideal of ministering to the in- 
dividual. It was realized that this 
must be done by the institutions of re- 
ligion and government. In order that 
there might be a properly educated 
clergy and well-trained civil magis- 
trates, one of the first thoughts of the 
early settlers was to provide for a col- 
lege of liberal culture, while for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, prim- 
ary schools were established. This 
course was taken as the necessary re- 
quirement of enlightened society. 

Such a policy, once adopted, has con- 
tinued to grow in extent. With the 
adoption of the federal Constitution 
and the establishment of free govern- 
ments in the states of the Union, there 
was additional reason for broadening 
the opportunity for education. Our 
country adopted the principle of self- 
government by a free people. Those 
who were worthy of being free, were 
worthy of being educated. Those who 
had the duty and responsibility of gov- 
ernment, must necessarily have the ed- 
ucation with which to discharge the ob- 
ligations of citizenship. The sovereign 
had to be educated. The sovereign had 
become the people. Schools and univer- 
sities were provided by the variovs zov- 
ernments, and founded and fostered 
by private charity, until their build- 
ings dotted all the land. 

The willingness of the people to bear 

the burdens of maintaining these insti- 
tutions, and the patriotic devotion of 
an army of teachers, who, in many 
cases, might have earned larger in- 
comes in other pursuits, have made it 
possible to accomplish results with 
which we may well be gratified. But 
the task is not finished, it has only 
been begun. 
We have observed the evidences of a 
broadening vision of the whole educa- 
tional system. This has included a rec- 
ognition that education must not end 
with the period of school attendance, 
but must be given every encourage- 
ment thereafter. To this end the night 
schools of the cities, the moonlight 
schools of the southern Appalachian 
countries, the extension work of the 
colleges and universities, the provision 
for teaching technical, agricultural and 
mechanical arts, have marked out the 
path to a broader and more widely 
diffused national culture. To insure 
the permanence and continuing im- 
provement of such an educational pol- 
icy, there must be the fullest public 
realization of its absolute necessity. 
Every American citizen is entitled to a 
liberal education. Without this, there 
is no guarantee for the permanence of 
free institutions, no hope of perpetu- 
ating self-government. Despotism 
finds its chief support in ignorance. 
Knowledge and freedom go hand in 
hand. 

In order that the people of the na- 
tion may think on these things, it is 
desirable that there should be an an- 
nual observance of Education Week. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, do pro- 
claim the week beginning on the 18th 
of November, as American Education 
Week, and urge its observance through- 
out the country. (Continued on page 14) 
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Supplementary Booklets 
Revised Edition 


ILL save the time you now 
‘i spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 


Arithmetic booklets, a]l grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 


Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet. 


Send for price list for your grade, or 
Complete Set $1.00 
THE BRITTON PRINTING Co., 














Publishers 
| 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 








10k. Gold $1.10)10k. k. Gold $6.60 
14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 7% 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


No. N907 No. N894 | No. N825 
; Gold 265/10 


Ster. Silver 75c 


ad or sinest c ever ii how- 
inglatest styles of Class hs,Clase Rings. Med- 10% Peto 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do ngras-| Stor ‘liver 91:45 
ina fregand prepay tra tation charges.’ Pond oa 45 
a m - 
mencement Yavitations. Calling Garant Etc. iat searcthait eis 


CHAS.S. STIFF MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


guara: 








DALS-RING 


LASS PINS 












OL 
Sitver Plate 25% $299 
Stor. Silver 40¢ 49 
RotledGold 55+ 5.29 
Ster. r~ 6142 Solid Gold #1.€2 16.92 
tOxt. Gold — “go 

14@kt. Gold — 3 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 


FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR = 
_ CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 7a, D 
Bs) Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- L2y Ny 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel, ws 


ms Silver plate, 250 ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 10.6 Saaz 


XY silver,40¢ea., $4.00doz. Writeforcatsiog VON 
KV 3409 Of sterling and solid gold pinsandrings, Negge 


¥ ‘BastianBres. Ca, 507 Bastion Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 2529 


CLASS PINS ano RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for yourcopy. Buy ClassPinsor 

Ringsdirect from factory. Save money ! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring--Any letters and date 

























CLASS RINGS 2 PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 
Sock No cedar for rlass: sockets club tanbioms too 
large or toosmall. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


POTTS CLASS PINS Descarron. av commer 
9M FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 


letters -numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION CO... 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 

“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” Find out where she got it! 
Read Page Seven. 


FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


To display the students’ work with- 
out injuring plaster or wood-work,use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


Ide y " 
10c pkts. “fn'éinada Ise. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























i tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 


Dept. N 14 E, Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 














The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 
recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL 


VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. ' 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know, The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


in and follows exactly the 

PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicego, Ill, 


Pittock Bldg. 


30 Irving Place 
Portland, Ore, 


New York, N. Y. 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wy" 




















































We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value menees ‘sand Kondon’s. It pr fibiie! 
yee node! og 100: wok tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Send the names of 20 or more ip this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- ses to Kondon Mfg. 
ular size Jc tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OES the bear know by instinct that it is 

wrong for him to steal from his brother bear? 

Is the growl of a dog with a bone really a 
warning to other dogs to respect the command, 
“Thou shalt not covet!” Did you know that a pack 
of timber-wolves has been known to punish the wolf- 
sentinel who repeatedly gave “false witness” about 
approaching danger? Are the seven great “thou 
shalt nots” and the three great “thou shalts” known 
and observed by squirrels as well as elephants—by 
bees as well as birds? 


FREE 


N order to stimulate an even wider interest in Ernest 

Thompson Seton’s: remarkable revelations of the fas- 
cinating lives and habits. of wild creatures, we have 
printed an edition of this astonishing little book for free 
distribution. 

If you do not yet know this great naturalist’s writings, 
you have the first of many great treats coming to you 
for the asking. We say the first, for, frankly, we feel 
sure that you will be so delighted with Seton’s absorbing 
eye-witness story about how animals enforce the law of 
Moses among themselves, that you will want to own and 
enjoy all of his fascinating books. 


A Remarkable Offer 


To supply the great and increasing demand for Seton’s 
works, a new edition has just been published, and the re- 
markable short-time offer we are now making brings 
these six beautiful volumes within easy reach of 
every home. 

Just send the coupon requesting “The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World,” and we will al- 
so send you, with this book, the complete new edi- 
tion of Seton’s works for five days FREE EX- 
AMINATION. 

These six wonderful volumes are out of the ordi- 
nary in every way. The dark, forest-green covers 
are uniquely stamped with original drawings by 
the author, in place of titles. The text is printed 
on rich, soft paper, in clear, open type, with deep, 
generous margins. And almost every page has an 
interesting, and often delightfully whimsical pic- 
ture from the author’s own pen or brush—or a 
remarkable wild-life photograph from his camera. 


Almost 1500 Wild Animal Pictures 


Here is a wealth of delight for the nature lover, 
the camper, for everybody who loves the out-of- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Do animals obey the Ten Command- 
ments better than men and women? 


Where did Moses get the Ten Commandments? 
Did the finger of a personal God really write them 
“on tables of stone” or did the great Hebrew law- 
giver write them after long, profound observation of 
the lives of beasts as well as men? Was Moses 
really a deep student of Nature’s fundamental laws 
as well as a great leader of crowds? 

These are fascinating questions. Their answers 
give to the nature-lover a fresh vital interest in the 
lives of all wild creatures. No one but a truly great 
observer of animal life could have answered them. 





Yet that is what the famous naturalist-author, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, has done. 

In an absorbing little book called “The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World” he shows you, by 
actual examples from his notebooks, how every sin- 
gle one of the Mosaic laws are known and enforced 
in the animal world. Wouldn’t this be an absorb- 
ingly interesting thing to know? 

This book is a truly amazing disclosure. It has 
made enthusiastic nature students out of people 
who “thought they weren’t interested” in Nature. 


“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE ANIMAL WORLD” 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


doors. Hundreds of the most absorbing and gripping 
tales of wild animals, Indians, scouts. And you can ex- 
amine this entire fascinating library for five days, with- 
out obligation. 

There are more than 1,450 illustrations from the Wilds 
in this set! 2,275 pages of fascinating wild animal and 
natyre stories, Indian tales, woodcraft—profusely illus- 


trated with the author’s own inimitable drawings and 


photographs. 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Today is the time to request this privilege, if you want 
to benefit by the special low price, and secure “The Ten 
Commandments in the Animal World” FREE of cost. 
This unusual offer must be withdrawn as soon as the spe 
cial edition is exhausted. Don’t wait. Simply fill in and 
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And remember, 
you get this as- 
tonishing book, 
“The TenCom- 
mandments in [ 
the Animal 
World,” abso- 
lutely FREE, 
as long as the 
edition lasts. } 
Send th 


mail the coupon, and the set and free book will be sent 
you at once. 

You ure then entitled to keep the 
books for five days. Browse through 
them. Enjoy them. Then decide 
whether or not you will keep them. 
But don’t delay or you may be disap- 
pointed. Mail the coupon at once. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., gs 
Dept. S-3211 Garden City, New York S00 a 
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Page & Co., 
7 Dept. $-3211 
arden City, 
New York. 


Please send me post 
paid for examination 
the 6-volume set of I: 
nest Thompson Seton's 
orks, and the book, “The 
Ten Commandments in the 
Animal World.” If I am not 
satisfied, I will return them with- 
in 5 days at your expense, Other’- 
wise I will remit $1.00 within that 
time, and $2.00 monthly until the 
special price of only $11.00 is paid. 
7. “The Ten Commandments in the Ani 
= mal World” becomes my property FRED 
UA Jd th 
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Would you like to know more about 


SILENT READING 


how it was developed, what it is, why this scientific method is 
destined to supplant old methods of teaching children to read ? 


FREE 


Send coupon for 15-page brief on 
the science of silent reading and 


The SILENT READING HOUR 


First, Second and Third Readers 


by GUY THOMAS BUSWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago; 
author, Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of their 
Development; co-author, Silent Reading: A Study of the 
Various Types. (With Charles Hubbard Judd.) 


and WILLIAM HENRY WHEELER 
Co-author Wheeler’s Literary Readers with Interpretations. 























A complete course of silent reading for the first three 
grades with teachers’ manual, introductory lessons, lesson 
outlines, and accessory material, now ready for distribution. 











WHEELER PUBLISHING CO., 352 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO 
WHEELER PUB. CO. 
352 EB. 22nd St., Chicago. {| Name.................-..-----..0-..--. 
Gentlemen :—Send me ii 
without cost or obliga- 
vee eu ae til Te ci) i eee 
15-page brief on “The 
Silent Reading Hour.” Grade 
























































' Attention!! 
oe. seme for Teachers 


A catalog that will help you obtain 
your kindergarten material, teaching 
aids, and school supplies with least 
possible expenditure of time and mon- 
ey. No teacher should be without it. 


For nearly thirty years the Rowles Com- 
pany has supplied the needs of teachers and 
principals as well as institutions throughout 
the United States. So that today our prod- 
ucts are recognized as standard and speci- 
fied exclusively by many of the Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 


We manufacture and sell direct to teach- 
ers and schools at wholesale prices saving 
them thousands of dollars each year on their 
purchases. 

IF IN NEED OF SCHOOL FURNITURE SEND 


FOR CATALOG C33, OUR SPECIAL FURNI- 
TURE CATALOG. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
TODAY AND SPECIAL 
JUBILEE OFFER TO 
TEACHERS. 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 
2345-2351 SO. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Immediate Attention Address Department N 
























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





I recommend that the state and local 
authorities co-operate with the civic 
and religious bodes to secure its most 
general and helpful observance, for the 
purpose of more liberally supporting 
and more effectively improving the ed- 
ucational facilities of our country. 
Calvin Coolidge. 





“SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK” 

A timely and comprehensive 20-page 
booklet under the above title has been 
put out by the federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, “to assist in meeting the numer- 
ous requests made by teachers, county 
and city school superintendents, and 
state departments of education for sug- 
gestions as to ways of observing Amer- 
ican Education Week,” which this year 
is scheduled for November 18-24. No 
person who is responsible for carrying 
out a program during that week, should 
be without the booklet and as many of 
the additional aids mentioned in it as 
are desired. Last month we gave an 
outline of the week, with the topic as- 
signed for each day. The booklet goes 
so much farther in specific recommen- 
dations that it seems unnecessary for 
us to do more than urge our readers to 
apply for it, addressing The Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The National Education Association, 
which, together with the American Le- 
gion, is co-operating with the Bureau 
of Education to make the week a suc- 
cess, issues a pamphlet entitled “Amer- 
ican Education Week Bulletin, 1923,” 
which can be had by addressing The 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street (N. W.), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Safety Essay Contest Winner 


Theodora Poole, a thirteen-year-old 
schoolgirl of Pontiac, Mich. (now re- 
siding in Lansing, Mich.) is the win- 
ner of the second national safety es- 
say contest conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Highway Education Board. 
Her essay, chosen as the best among 
those of 400,000 pupils, is on the sub- 
ject “My Share in Making the High- 
ways Safe.” She receives a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid—the gift of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Second national honors were won by 
Edwina Hull of Frontier, Wyo., and 
third honors by Lester E. Rolland, 
Thief River Falls, Minn. Their prizes 
are, respectively, a gold and a silver 
loving cup. The reviewing committee 
which made the awards consisted of 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, National 


Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Philadelphia; 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor, Collier’s 


Weekly, New York City; and James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, New York City. 
On another page will be found an an- 
nouncement of the third national 
safety contest, to be conducted along 
the same lines as the first two. 


A cheerful temper spreads like the 


dawn, and all vapors disperse before 
it.—Jane Porter. 
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Make the schoolroom Santa-Land 


RIM the walls and doorways, desks and 

pictures with Dennison Christmas Decora- 
tions—let tiny fingers learn the art of wrapping 
gifts to receive a double welcome. Be sure to 
get 


9) # > 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


—32 picture-pages, full as Santa’s pack with de- 
lizhtful new ideas for decorations. parties, cos- 
tumes, gift dressings, and even giftsthemselves. 
It’s at your Stationer’s or Department Store— 
or you may send ten cents today for it direct to 
Dept, 11-1, Dennison Mfg.Co.,Framingham, Mass. 








CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY! 


No. N9. LEST WE FORGET. A program 
for Armistice Day. Complete and duly appro- 
priate in every respect. Contains an abundance 
of material including recitations, drills, read- 
ings, dialogs, songs and plays; also numerous 
suggestions for school and community enter- 
tainments. With the growing prominence of 
Armistice Day, suitable and worthy programs 
are needed. ‘‘Lest We Forget’ adequately fills 
this need and a glorious tribute is rendered our 
heroes of the World War. 35 cents. 

Our complete catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Year 

Book,” is free on request. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, OHIO. 


Earn $200a Month 
Other Teachers Do, So Can You 


If you are increasing the jeffictenc of yourwork. Take acor- 
regpondence pane in **How To Teacl a the Scone Grades’ 
ow To Use the Project Method.’’ Cata! 


| ** NELLIE COOPER, Johnson City, y, Tenn. 














Author: How To Teach the Prima 
How To Use the Project Method 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS 20% to Stage them, Dialogs 


Honolowteo, Rol Folk Dani — — o_ 
ag Musheat Sent Roctians, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomine 
Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 

a Holidays, Minstrel Show: 

an 
ote. oe New Minstrel Shows, 
— catal Musical Comedies, and Re- 
eon EE: ORSON SC & co... vues, suitable for high school 
cyabash, Dept and college presentation. 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publichers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, —— 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. 
3 B pene A post card will bring it. 
BOOK SUPPLY COMP. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe St,’ Chicasen min 




































P LAYS Rater daeat PLAY Ss 


ores 4 ame yl 
SAM’ ui FRENCH, aBWest 38th., oy York. 


Over 7000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 











Geo. F. Rosche & Co. Dor Ci)337W.MadisonSt. ,Chicago, Ill. 


Page Seven tells how! 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 



















COLIN SUPPLY CO., 209 W. Fourth St., Covington, Ky. 


SCHOOL FLAGS AT FACTORY PRICES 


4ft. x Gft. $2.70 
5ft.x8ft. - - $3.50 
Larger sizes at pro- 


portionate prices. 


All Flags guaranteed 
to be Fast Color. 
Your money will be 
refunded if not satis- 
factory. 


Send for our New Inter- 
besting Catalogue. 
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B. Music Lessons 
Y UNDER MASTER TEACHERS § 
1° At Home 











Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


Learn to play for Pleasure or Profit 
without leaving home. Our simpli- 
fied and complete courses are speci- 
ally prepared for home study. 


Celebrating 20th Anniversary 
with Special Tuition Rates 


Be one of the first to receive the An- 
niversary Offer. Not a new method 
but one tried and endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities 
as well as by thousands of students. 


Piano Guitar 
Cornet Banjo 
Violin Mandolin 
Harmony Voice 


Public School Music 


Send today for Illustrated Catalog. Every 
person who loves music should read this 
free book. Write which instrument you 
have. Get details of the lessons and our 
Anniversary Offer—one which meansa cash 
credit on your tuition. Careful training by 
Faculty in grading examinations makes the 
instruction personal for each individual 
pupil. See for yourself what others have 
done. You can be sure of the same results. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY | 
820 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how. you can become a skilled 
er of piano or organ a‘ qua er us- 

Bal cost. fe shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. a Quinn's famous written 

Method includes all of the many impor- 

teaching music. ag right to your 

vantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
rse great Artists. Successful 
ioe tes re. ntific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
tated. ONSERVI Og free d. Write today for free book. 


le i] 5 
QUINA CONSERVATORY. ‘Studio AI-71, 598 Colombia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster,’ Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 





FREE BO 
FREE 








15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


aw | ce 
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LESSONS FREE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


It has been estimated that during 
the last vacation over 200,000 of the 
700,000 teachers in the United States 
attended summer schools. 

A report of Milwaukee schools re- 
cently made shows that in grade schools 
of that city 50 per cent more boys fail 
to be promoted than girls. 

The estimate of expenses for the 
New York City public school system 
during this year is approximately $98,- 
000,000 or $113 per capita for the 875,- 
000 pupils attending school. 

Wisconsin has abolished the State 
Board of Education. The State Uni- 
versity, the normal schools, and the 
public schools are now controlled by 
separate boards. 

Dr. Herbert S. Hadley, former Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and more recently 
professor of law in the University of 
Colorado, has accepted the chancellor- 
ship of Washington University at St. 
Louis. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Quarterly has been replaced by 
the Michigan Education Journal which 
will be published nine months out of 
twelve and will be controlled by the 
State Association. 

A National Competition for a poster 
on the subject of World Peace with five 
hundred dollars in prizes is offered by 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing the 
League, 20 South Twelfth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Construction of the largest high 
school in the United States began in 
October. It will be situated in Chicago 
and is planned to cost $4,000,000. The 
building will cover an eight and one- 
half acre site and will have a seating 
capacity of 4,076 pupils. It will be 
completed in 1925. 

The Oshkosh (Wisconsin) State Nor- 
mal School plans to introduce a four- 
year course for teachers of subnormal 
and retarded children. There is to be 
a course in mental hygiene dealing with 
the principles of sound mental health, 
as affecting not only abnormal but nor- 
mal children also. 


Lawrence H. van den Berg, superin- 
tendent of schools of Grand Haven, 
Mich., has been appointed principal of 
the State Normal School at New Paltz, 
N. Y., to succeed Dr. John C. Bliss who 
resigned last June. Mr. Van den Berg 
served for five years as the head of 
the training department in the Oswe- 
go (N. Y.) Normal School. 

Dr. Don Carroll Bliss, who has done 
notable work as a superintendent in 
New Jersey in building up the school 
system of Montclair, has been appoint- 
ed head of the State Normal School at 
Trenton. He leaves Montclair greatly 
to the regret of the people of that town, 
who before his departure arranged a 
testimonial dinner in his honor. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has 
spent almost $77,000,000 in its first 
ten years of existence. Administration 
of the wealth at its disposal and the 
distribution of it have cost only $1,- 
100,000. More than $18,000,000 has 
been given for public health work; 
almost $25,000,000 for medical educa- 
tion; more than $22,000,000 for war 
relief, and $10,500,000 for other phil- 
anthropies, 


On September 4, a new State Normal 
School was opened at Glassbora, N. J., 
in the southern part of the state. It is 
not only to offer the more usual courses, 
but provision will be made for teachers 
in service who wish to take work in the 
afternoons, on Saturdays, and in sum- 
mer. The principal of the new school 
is Dr. Jerohn J. Savitz, who leaves the 
Trenton State Normal to accept this 


post. 


Biological defects, unfavorable home | % . 3: 
conditions and curriculum maladjust- 





HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
raduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. ° 


There’s good news for every teacher 


Q 





time to look it over! 


ment are the three great causes of pu- 
pils’ failures, according to Dr. Ira S. 








A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
AT HOME 00 to ya month. ay oe _. 
Busi: ‘ALOG. 









AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What’s Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it today 7 
—now, at once. We will immediately send you a free 4 
list of U. S. Government positions now obtainable by ,@ 
teachers; also free copy of our illustrated book, .4 

“How to get a Government Position”; we will , 

also explain to you our proposition of FREE _#@ FRANKLIN 








COACHING for these coming ex- » 

_aminations—DO IT NOW— Ps ~~ anit 

\ This investment of two ¥ nocnEsrar N.Y 
eh cents for a stamp may ,@ — oa Be 
G’~yy\), change your en- 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 











Our echool is one of "es 82 FREE CAT. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
206 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, til. 









on Page Seven. Right now is a good 


‘tire future 4 once, and entirely without charge 

life. 4 or any obligation on my part, list of 

vs U.S. Government big paid positions now 

“ obtainable by teachers. Advise me also re- 

garding the salaries, hours, work, vacation and 

7 tell me how I can get a position, sending me also 
“ free sample examination questions, 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipiine. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 


Inattention 


How would you control 


Inattention, Cheating, ylans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy. Stub-  celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 


Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
hol .— — ates book. It means success 
schoolroom efficiency? a the gaged part 
The Free Introductory Of Your tie work disci- 
Course points the way to Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. . The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 








. 211, Pl ill, i \ fae i i 
Dept. 21 easant Hill, Ohio INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE} 
m i 
1 INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE PRACTICALSCHOOL | i 
Tardiness Dept. 211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio «DISCIPLINE. H 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Free to Teachers 
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Churchill-Grindell Rote Songs 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 
FOR 

CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 

May be found in these books: 





PRICES 
Book No. 1 . ‘ 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 . 


35c per copy. 
45c each per copy. 


The New Book No. 6 Is Just From the Press 


The books of this series are not a compilation of old worn-out songs, 
but are filled with bright attractive songs written by Mr. Churchill and 
Mrs. Grindell, Supervisors of Music in the State Normal School at 
Platteville, Wisconsin. Every song was tried out in the school room 
before being published. They are used by thousands of teachers in 
City, Village, County Training, and Rural Schools. If you want to 
know how popular they are, ask some teacher who is using them, or 
better still, order a set and let the children decide. 








Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools 


is a book that is making its way into the hearts of many up- 
per grade pupils, for it is to the upper grades what the Rote 
Songs are to the lower grades. The melodies, if desired, can 
be used as Unison Songs in the 6th-7th-8th grades, or So- 
prano and Alto. A simplified bass part for changed voices, 
makes it a very desirable book for CHORUS WORK. 


PRICE—50c per copy. Liberal discount for quantities, 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


Churchill-Grindell Company, Platteville, Wis. 























Wile of New York City, who spoke in 
a recent address of the need for a cur- 
riculum which will take into account 
the mental capacity of each individual 
child. Dr. Wile was a member of the 
New York Board of Education for a 
number of years, and his present work 
in connection with the Children’s Clin- 
ic, Mt. Sinai Hospital, gives him an un- 
usual insight into problems connected 
with school failures and child welfare 
generally. 


Margaret M. Alltucker has joined the 
Headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association as a member 
of the Research Division. Miss All- 
tucker holds the Ph. D. degree from the 
University of California. She has 
taught both in elementary and high 
schools. Recently, as school counsellor 
of the Berkeley High School, she de- 
veloped the research and counselling 
program of that institution. 


A handsome new administration 
building for the,Denver school system 
has been opened this fall. It is said to 
be one of the most complete buildings 
of its kind in the country. Provision 
is made not only for offices but for chil- 
dren’s clinics and other welfare agen- 
cies, and there are also quarters for 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Denver Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and similar organizations. 


The American Peace Award offered 
by Edward W. Bok, provides a prize of 
$100,000 for the best plan of promot- 
ing world peace. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote discussion of world peace and to 
get an expression of opinion upon 
plans. The prize is offered in the hope 
of finding some practical means by 
which the United States may do its 
share toward achieving and preserving 
the peace of the world. The _ condi- 
tions will neither require nor include 
the use of the existing Covenant of the 
League of Nations as the basis of any 
plan submitted. Full information may 
be had by writing to the American 
Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


New York University’s plan of con- 
ducting a European tour last summer 
for combined pleasure and study proved 
so successful that preparations already 
are under way for a repetition of the 
trip next year. The tour afforded those 
who made up the party an opportunity 
to do work toward a college degree 
under the most interesting and inspira- 
tional conditions. This work toward a 
college degree was optional with the 
tourists, however, and fifteen or twenty 
of the forty who made up the party 
took advantage of the opportunity. 
Work toward a degree necessitated the 
tourists’ attending the lectures offered 
and keeping satisfactory notebooks, 
with detailed maps, pictures and topi- 
cal reports. 


For the first time in the history of 
Yale University extension courses in 
academic subjects are offered this year 
to public school teachers, principals 
and superintendents. These courses, 
which will include English, history, 
social science and French, all will be 
given by regular members of the facul- 
ties of the departments represented, 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Education. The courses offered in 
education are similar to those given 
for the past three years by this de- 
partment. They are divided into six 
groups. The courses in the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public 
School Systems are to be in charge of 
Professor Frank E. Spaulding and Dr. 
Meredith. There are also courses in 
secondary and in elementary education. 





Banish forever from your minds the 
idea that religion is subtraction. It 
does not tell us to give things up, but 
rather gives us something so much bet- 
ter that they give themselves up.— 
Drummond. 
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WANTED men no OMEN 7 


Photographers and ‘Photo-Engravers earn 


$200 to $500a month. The field is uncrowd- 
ed. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions, Taught by the largestand best collegeof 
its kind in the world. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured, Tuition and living expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book! frais °atzettatsa® ‘soo 


describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 
Hlinois College of Photography, Box 2113, Effingham, Dlinois. 


Established over 30 years. 








STUDY While Teaching 


aul 2g magpeengge a through 
courses in particular 
subject whether it it LeE English, 
= new agp Maes oe Ad = 
lences ‘es- 
_Sional courses in education like ‘“‘Genetic 
Psychology, >” *StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar ary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
‘easurements,” etc. The Univer- 





“Educational 


sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachel elor 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 


Learn Jal 
ay oto me Pow 

















HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 
High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools, Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian ‘an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates. Founded 1897, 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 


64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
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» Stop Forgetting 
| SSS 
hess, forg rgetfulness. ’ 
ss ose! 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 



























$1800 for fora Story! 
Reese eee gala see Se 


learn to writ rests 
ae ly jaloing fakin you Tn'your own ome 
f booklet ‘‘The Art of Sto VBS 
r 
Write Today | Me oni: obligations- the book let isifree 
Special offer now a ing made. Write Today--Now! 
— SIER INSTITUTE, Short Story yf 
Dept. 160B. Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
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how I can hel ition with 
the U U.S. fer ‘i fren 8 ey 


iB, Government, . Kom 

Ca partmenta!l 

House or Postmnaste T Services. Sen nd renoe, Imm for 

Patterson Wil Service School, Dept. 1511, Roches: er, N.Y. 


High School Course 
ToD CLTRM You can, comets 


this sepethed 
School Course at home 

















AMERI 
11-867 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. fi 8th year.] 

For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 

institution 8, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The. Profession of Home-Ma king”, 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. S8th St, Chicago 


We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 
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VAN HANDWORK YY By Andrew W. Mellon 








Success 





Secretary of the United States Treasury 





Prang MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
New Primary Busy Work, 
Booklet Making. The child 
first colors outline pictures, 
then cuts them out, mounts 
them on drawing paper and 
binds them into a_ booklet. 
Published in a Series of Five 
Tablets, 


Prang COLORED PAPERS 


Prismo—51 Colors 
Prismex—39 Colors 
Enginex—33 Colors 
Construction—25 Colors 


Prang STICK PRINTING SETS 
Cardboard or Metal Boxes 
3 Primary Colors—6 Sticks 
Prang MODELIT 
A Wax Modeling Clay 
7 Colors—1 pound packages 
Prang STIXIT 
“The Stickiest Paste in Town” 
4 inch tubes, 6 inch tubes, 
pint, quart and gallon cans 
Prang ENAMELAC 
The Decorative Art Enamel 
22 Beautiful Colors 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 
and Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


. 1922 Calumet Avenue] 
VY CHICAGO 
118 E. 25th Street J. 
NEW YORK 


APRANG PRODUCT APRANG PRODUCT 


























—— A PRANG PRODUC Every boy and every girl must have 


certain assets to achieve success. Not 
material assets alone, but assets of 
character. Among the most important 
of these are ambition, industry, per- 
sonality and thrift. 

Ambition is the will to attain some- 
thing. The desired object may be 
knowledge, or honor, or power, but 
whatever it is, the ambition to reach 
it must be backed up by the willingness 
to work for it. Mere wishes accom- 
plish little without the aid of earnest 
application and industry. 

The asset of personality is more elu- 
sive, and seems to be born in some peo- 
ple without any effort on their part. 
But, on the other hand, it may be ac- 
quired by everyone who will concen- 
trate on his career and not let it be oy 
marred by carelessness and indiffer- | [}9o6 
ence. 

To save part of what one earns is 
another vital element in a successful 
life. Savings are not only insurance 
against the turns of fortune, but also 
a means of seizing golden opportuni- 
ties, which are so often lost through 
the lack of a small amount of capital. 

This brief sketch of some of the 
necessary qualities should be enough 
to show that there is no easy road or 
short cut to success. It means con- 
stant hard work and saving, and many 
sacrifices, but it is really worth them 
all through the ultimate feeling of ac- 
complishment and the lasting happi- 
ness. which it brings to its possessor. 





Educators are the ambassadors of 
friendship around the world. We 
must no longer teach that the world is 
a loose aggregation of parts, but that 
it is an organic whole, with all of its 
parts knit together in vital relation- 
ship. Youth must be taught to think 
in terms of the whole world and not 
in terms of one of the lesser parts.— 




























out charge. 





2000 


PRACTICAL AND [SS%S55 
HELPFUL BOOKS, MOOS 
seat work materials and 1% y % 
industrial supplies are £5 CA 
described and illus- SOE 
trated in The Flanagan IME 
Teachers’ Catalogue. 
Upon receipt of your 
QOL SS name and addressacopy 

Oe] «Will be sent you with- 


Address Dept. B. 


A, Flanagan Company 


521 So. Laflin Street 
CHICAGO 
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Frank F. Bunker. 
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A help to the classroom 


Without question the most beau- 
tiful, authentic and diversified nature 
pictures to be found. Send for them 
today! List of 700 subjects, free. 


1 2 3 4 
FLOWERS BIRDS ANIMALS TREES 
(In colors) (In colors) (In colors) (In black and white) 
7x9 7x9 7x9 9x12 


All of Nature’s favorites, Birds all 
nearly 100 subjects. natural colors. 379 sub- | Muskrat, Chipmunk—- showing the tree, the 
Send for complete list or _jects in all. 
name the flowers you 


kinds in rich Wolf, Tiger, Bear, Lion, Remarkable studies 


Shore birds, from the largest to the — trunk and the leaf with 


water birds, land birds. — smallest. — o—— : ana _brief description. In 
want. We have all. They're 3c each. Mini- — PPottunity for a clue’ to leam ~~ three groups of 8 — 


something and to remember it. 


They're priced at 3 cents | mum order 15 pictures. — That is their value, 3c each, | 40 cents a group. Com- 
each, Minimum order Name your pictures or in groups of 15. Send for plete assortment 24 pic- 
15 pictures. send for complete list. complete list or name the tures $1.00. 


ones you want. 





NATURE CHARTS of nearly 
pictures. In colors. An investment 


should make. Size 24x34. Write 


about the Dodson Nature Chart. Price $50.00. 








1000 nature JOS. H. DODSON 


every school 


Mr. Dodson 904 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois 











5 
Sree 


Dodson 











INDUSTRIALS 
(In black and white) 
6x9 


Twelve pictures in black 
and white showing the 
steps in the Lumber In- 
dustry from standing trees 


to finished home. Log 
Jam, Saw Mill, Receiving 
Docks, etc. Pictures that set 
the children thinking. Com- 
plete group 12 for 20 cents. 


Nature 
“=, |« Pictures 


6 
INDIANS 


(In colors) 


7x9 


A collection of old 
Indian chiefs. Col- 
orful, attractive, au- 
thentic. Great for 
early American 
History. Groups of 
six pictures 30 cents. 





$2.50. 





SPECIAL OFFER — 15 flowers, 15 birds, 


15 animals, complete selection of trees, com- 
plete set of industrials, and 6 Indian pictures, 
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A Remarkable 


Educational Invention 


A remarkable educational invention enables your pupils to 
learn the fundamentals of arithmetic in a surprisingly short 
time. For example, even children of ordinary ability learn all 
the multiplication facts in less than two ‘weeks. Progress in 
subtraction, division and in the other phases of number work 
is correspondingly rapid. It is equally efficient for dull or 
brilliant children. It gets remarkable results no matter what 
child uses it. No material has ever come to the schools that has 
created so much enthusiasm. Children are simply wild about it. 


MISTAKES IMPOSSIBLE 
Its value lies in the fact that it compels absolute accuracy. 
It will not permit the child to make a single mistake, Every 
error is immediately challenged and must be immediately cor- 
rected or the machine ‘will stop. And there is a “speedometer” 
on it too which shows how many examples the child does. 


A LABOR SAVING MACHINE 
It requires very little of the teacher’s time. The pupil works 
by himself, intently watching his score mounting up, and so 
fascinated by the cleverness of the device that he makes far more progress than under the best | 
class instruction. There are no weary papers to correct; the machine does the correcting, and it 
corrects the child, not the paper—a far more valuable thing than correcting the paper. 


INEXPENSIVE—EVERY CHILD CAN HAVE ONE 


Kulin’s Drill-Test is for individual use and is so inexpensive that every child can be provided with one. In 























fact the children usually desire to buy their own. If you want something highly approved by leading educa- 
tors, and something that will create unbounded enthusiasm among the children and at the same time produce 
astonishing results, fill out the free trial coupon and mail it to us today. Kuhn's Drill-Tests are already in 
such successful use in thousands of schools, and we are so sure you will be pleased, that we are willing to take 


all the risk of sending you a set for 10 day free trial in your classroom. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EXPERT OPINION n 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 












































ide ne” READINGS. & PLAYS 


For all kinds of Schools 


Neighborhood Novelty Affairs.........sssee00 
3 ane a “ey Jane (acting mae Se rr ue = 
te g | Santa’s Never Failed Us Yet (song)..... .... .35 SC OOl S 
: FS ae _ shew = Manger (song)....-.-.+++ .85 H my COLLEGES 
2 ainbow Inn (play).....-esseeesseeeevevccece 35 
< The Kiddies’ Karnival (for children)......... 25 Send for Catalog 
Tip Top Christmas Book (for all grades) ..... 40 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CoO., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., DesMoines, Iowa 


Send for FREE catalogue full of good things for all occasions. 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Why Good Dancers oN 
Are Popular 


Good dancers are invited to every social 

affair because dancing is the most popular 

form of recreation, and those who can dance 

all the newest dances and latest steps are 
always welcome. 

























Posed by 
Ani Forest, 


Arthur Murray has perfected a method 
through which you can learn to dance, in 
the privacy of your own home, any of the 
latest steps in a few minutes—and all of 
the latest dances in a short time. Instruc- 
tions are so simple that even a child can 
quickly master them without assistance, 
and an entire family can learn 
from the one set of instructions. 
In one evening you can master 
the steps of any single dance. 
Partner or music are unneces- 
sary. After learning you can 
dance with the most perfect dan- 
cer and not make a single mis- 
take. 


5 Dancing Lessons FREE 


About 5,000 people a month are learning to 
become perfect dancers through Arthur Murray's 
methods, and so sure is he that you will feel de- 
lighted ‘with his amazingly simple methods of 
teaching that he has consented, for a limited 
time only, to send FIVE FREE LESSONS to 
all who sign and return the coupon. 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you 
need not return them. They are merely to prove 
that you can learn to dance without music or 
partner in your own home. 

Write for the five lessons today—they are 
free, Just enclose 25c (stamps or coin) to pay 
cost of postage, printing, etc., and the free les- 
sons will be promptly mailed to you. These five 
free lessons are (1) The Secret of Leading, (2) 
How to Follow Successfully, (3) How to Ga‘n 
Confidence, (4) A Fascinating Fox Trot Step, 


Samous movie 
star, and 
Arthur 
Murray, 
America’s 
Soremost 
dancing 
instructor. 











(5) A Lesson in Waltzing. Don’t hesitate. You 
do not place yourself under any obligation by 


sending for the free lessons. Write today— 


Arthur Murray, Studio 877, 290 Broadway, NewYork 


Arthur Murray, Studio 87 
290 Broadway, New York Sity 

To prove that I can learn to dance _at_home_ in 
one evening you may send the FIVE FREE LES- 
SONS. I enclose 25c, (stamps or coin) to pay for 
the postage, printing, etc. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Superintendents to Meet in 
Chicago 

The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will meet in Chicago 
February 24-28. The headquarters will 
be at the Congress Hotel, and the ses- 
sions will be held there and at the ad- 
joining Auditorium Hotel and Audi- 
torium theatre. The commercial and 
educational exhibits will also be pro- 
vided for at the Congress, bringing all 
of the activities of the meeting practi- 
cally together. This innovation in the 
arrangements will greatly enhance the 
convenience and value of the meeting 
and will be much appreciated. 


The Red Cross Roll Call 


The American Red Cross each year 
calls on the public to support the work 
of the organization by a general enroll- 
ment. This year the Roll Call period 
will extend from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving. Teachers are urged to 
take the lead in their communities in 
organizing the campaign and enrolling 
members. Red Cross work is too well 
understood in America to need any ex- 
planation or defense. Community lead- 
ers should see to it that the Roll Call 
receives a hearty response. 


Additions to Staff of U. S. 
Bureau of Education 


The U. S. Bureau of Education staff 
has been greatly strengthened within 
the past few months by the addition of 
seven specialists and ten clerks. With 
this addition to an already competent 
staff of specialists and clerks the 
Bureau of Education is better prepar- 
ed than before to serve the school peo- 
ple of the country. The following are 





Tissow of no other favre ae naib moe 527 W. 125th St., New York City 
device on it nfl Piha Becard. Rev -or gy Thee, Please send me at once upon approval a set the specialists who have recently been 
hid the interest or] | hentiattaras embodird in| | of 20 uns Drillests, After I tave given || added: | Frank M. Phillips, chief of 
eg otecngy Aggies Soke cnteate con wae $3.00, plus the small postage charge, in full | | the statistical division; Emery M. Fos- 
mary facts of every pedagogical point payment thereof or return the set to you. ter, associate statistician; Merle A. 
ne ee ee -* WANE. ons asoeweecceekes seaae ess SSaee Foster, associate statistician; James 
rill ~ Tests, They strive with a degree o, ‘apni iat - 
should be in every zeal that goes very much (ye en ea GEL Ren ye ere se F. Rogers, chief, school hygiene divi 
schoolroom. beyond that ordinarily ob- Se Tare ae ene a sion; Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, spe- 
sehen C Mane, eee reer rer Grade...... rbekes sstttsteesssseeeeees | | cialist in home economics; Miss Annie 

Co-Author of th Aa Al thle 

"Krome Millis. . oad pe me 0) ,| Reynolds, assistant specialist, rural 
drthmeticn, sraderenstien nite Be sure to state what grade you teach. education; Miss Mary G. Waite, as- 


sistant specialist, kindergarten educa- 
tion. 





Laboratory Furniture 


One of the recent publications of 
considerable interest is the new cata- 
log of the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Kewau- 
nee, Wis. It is more than a catalog— 
it is a most comprehensive volume 
on the subject of Laboratory Furni- 
ture. The book has over 400 pages, 
and contains illustrations of several 
hundred articles of Laboratory Equip- 
ment used in educational institutions, 
many of them in their natural colors. 
It contains also views of many of the 
leading schools and universities of the 
country, floor plans showing the 
proper arrangement of laboratories 
for schools of various sizes, and much 
other information of great value. Al- 
together, it is the most ambitious pre- 
sentation that has ever appeared in 
this industry, and reflects a great deal 
of credit upon the author, Mr. C. G. 
Campbell, General Manager of the 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., who ranks as one 
of the ablest Laboratory Furniture 
Engineers of the country. It is a book 
that should be in the office of every 
superintendent or science teacher. If 
you are interested in Laboratory Fur- 
niture for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Elec- 
tricity, Domestic Science, or Art, 
Manual Training, or for the Kinder- 
garten, we suggest you write the Ke- 
waunee Mfg. Co., 100 Lincoln St., Ke- 
waunee, Wis. 





The present-day examination is one 
of the crudest methods used universally 
in our educational institutions to-day. 
It is the survivor of the old fire and 
water ordeals of the Middle Ages, as 
it applies the same measurement to all 
—no matter what may be the size of 
their intellect—Karl F. Adam. 

Children do not receive as good at- 
tention as a first class automobile in 
the majority of communities — Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood. 





PENMANSHIP TAUGHT. Free Certificate. Trial 
lesson 10c (silver.) Prince, 130 W. 1Odth New York. 
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You Gan Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra | 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 








Put music into the 
schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs, The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 


the schools. 


yymphony 


nstruments 











Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, IIl. 











SCHOOL OF 


NURSING 


Accredited by the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 3 
year course. Practical and Theoretical 
Class Instruction. Graduates eligible for 
State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fit- 
ness, 4 years’ High School or its educa- 
tional equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 
room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student loan fund. Third 
year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further 
information apply to 

Miss Dora C. Saunby, R. N. Principal 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 














Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Seed _onmen re = beaatitas 
specimens. Free. Your name on cardi enclose s' 
E. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bide. Kansas City, | Mo. 


TAMMER wore 


Kill the fear of Sommoring, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an necurate. TAMMERING.? 
Forehwhile ork: Rees 214 ™ Loa om 


THE HATFIELD’ INSTITUTE, “709 N. ‘Dearborn, » Chicago, Il, 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
OOL FOR NUR 


Three m... course. Registered by the State of o— Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work trcORnOUL. ek departments, ai 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING § SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















100%--INVESTMENT--100% 
A Home-Study course leading toa High School 
Eeomas Bachelo ae of Pedag » or other 
degree. 12th Yea atalog ne tree. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 














by learning Nursing Profes- 
Serve Hamanit. sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more d d than we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. Estab, 
1894. Enjoyableschoollife. Write forcatalog: Dept. N. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


You can doit! Study one of our practical business courses. 
You need not pay us until we pecayon., Definite salary suar- 
anteed. regal Typewriting 

coflege). Get FREE booklet. 











etc. ome or our 
Groonticid t Business College, Dept. BC, Greenfield, Ohio. 


SE AN ARTIST 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, Newspaper, and Ma aes ne reo 
anne Paste! Crayon Portraits and Fashions. B AIL O 

LOCAL Classes. Write for terms and list of cap catclat onset 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, A82 Fiatiron Bidg., New York 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING prea preys ond 
instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


aes Le at tome bd MAIL, Over 100 normal, high 
schoo) courses thoroughly taught by 
og "500 Free Tultien Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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If you want GOOD Stuff, buy from this 
tisement. 


but we offer high quality merchandise that will 
when you get it, like it has thousands of other 
all qver the 


pay Adsg wood stairs, 10 ft. slide, 
ISN2—6 ft ft, 


“MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU- 
ol SLIDES 
installed in concrete. The 
ever offered, with waves that 


ft 16 ft., “Thank- 


same noiseless hinge as in our 
me superb construction. Made 
the sa Godage ogy ol maar ol 
When no size is designated we 


6 ft. State size. 


size, 


18N310—Length 10 ft. State size. 
Each 


We have a Catalog filled from Cover to Cover he 
for zanaing a School, and keeping little folks bus; 
youacopy FREE. Just ask for it. Ifo yours 


Ee PREE: 


EXTRA Be sure to enclose spot vind All unused returned 
order, Failure to enclose postage will Pa 
tion charges are always extra. prretett 


( Any color, per dozen 
sheets 


OVO 


parts 
£NG0. Per 
wt. 5 o7. 


419 


Make all remittances by 


ryt must ‘always 
it, Money ng 


Weights given are the seareneees shipping welghte, 
subject 


to change without notice. 


per 


20N23 
position, per 
Wt. 1% lbs. 


Com- 


Paper and Cardboard, 
of instructions for 


24NTI1, per book. 


STEEL DOOR MATS 
Strongest made. Nothing 
come apart. Outwears 
ordinary wire mats. 
24N3, size 22x36_-$3.00 
Wt. 13 Ibs. 


Regular Edition Websters 
New International Diction- 
ary. rge size 12%%4x9%4x 
aid Buff Buckram, indexed. 
No. 24N26, — $16.00 


23N3, each 


INK- 
WELLS 
21N12 
2.25, 


Made to Sizes ordered, 
STYLE No. 24N5 
not given are the same 
next larger size. Always give 
the exact size of window open- 
and the exact size the cloth 
a state both even if the 
Cloth F eaar'y Seedy 
Widths 5ft. 


54 inches. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


NOTE: An In 
zens of Iowa. 
any other School 


Cedar Rapids lowa 


le 


(Dept. 10) 


pendent Company, voi 2 eo ory and Negima by American Citi- 
ve No Branches, not affilia 


with any Trust nor with 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


guard 10 sq. 
raction of a foot 


as full foot, i e. 
3 ft, 


38q. 


it any 
etoreunee any 
U or 


rolis 
14N4, per 


TURES 


IRCUS 
Ge CUT COL Im and PASTE 


Cireus Series 
14N6, per 


Abs ue pal 


STENCILS 
ALL 5c EACH 
Weight 2 oz. 


Washington Portrait 
Horse 


m 
Lincoln Log Cabin 
Lincoln Home, 

field 

Lincoln Monument 
Boy Lincoln Studying 
Lincoln 

Cherry 

Border 

Turkey Bord: 

Pumpkin and Corn 
Border 

coe ornfields and 


Proud Mr. Turkey, 
Proud Mr. Turkey, 


B | 


Puritan Children 
The Mayflower 
to Alden and 
la, 
Sent, School Again 
Jet., Jack o'Lantern 
oie Little Puritans 
Dec., Night Before 
Christmas 
Jan., The Snow Man 
Feb., Dutch Children 
Skating 
March, The First 
ers 
April, Under the Um. 
brella 


13N1, 
Fruits- 
Com- 
mon objects 
13N4 Com- 


May, In the Garden 
June, The Rose Queen 
Ow! and Cat Border 
Making Jack o 
terns 

Lack o’Lantern 
Flying Witch Border 
‘at 33. Polar 


ar 
52. Turkey 
53. Duck 


meni 70. ionts 
Elephant 73. Shark 
Bear 76. Startish 
Monkey 

Christmas Bells 
Holly Border 
Mistletoe Border 
Poinsettia Border 
“Merry Christmas” 


Jolly Santa Claus 
Santa Claus and § 
Bringing in the 
mas Tree 
Christmas Tree 
704. —— Round the 


Tre 
The ‘Star in the East 
Wise Men 
The Little Santa 
Holly, Ribbon and 
Holly Wreath, 18 
Santa Claus and 
Border, 12 in. 
September, Labor 
October, Hallowe'en 
ee — 


Mother Goose 
Series 
13N80, 


| ree Christmas 
January, New Year 
February, W 

and Lincoln. 

March, St. Patrick’ 


ay 
April, Easter 
May, Memorial Da: 
June, Flag Day 
Sept., Golden Rod 
Oect., Autumn 


March, "Dandelion 
Pussy Willow 
oy Tulips and 


May, Violets . 
Roses and Bees 


sold only 
500 sheet pkgs. 
13N190, 


Dp) 


wf 


COLOR 
Mother Goose 
Series 
13N71, 

per set 


Made of Steel 
12N25, 


ft, 3% ft., 
F 


FASTENERS 
Head, 


Blue-Black 


pkg. 
Wt. 5 ths. 


No. 


Covers, 5x7 
per set__.$ 


C; 


Aha 7 AU & AF ere 


10 Holiday Designs 


11N503, per set _..5 .15 


leva 

|) SPeses 
A 
rs-Flowers 


alenda: 
No. 11N506, per set _. 


Blotter Covers 
set . 


Kali ¥ |e 


A pawn - 4 


BLACK- 
BOARD 
SLATING 
Make 
wn blac 


or 
your 
Cannot be 


per I gal 
we is ie 


Made to sizes 
STYLE No. 10N2 
Sizes not given are 


price next larger size. 
Always give us both the 
size of window open- 


and the exact size 


4 
1UN45. Each 
0 02. 


Felt 
10N51. Per dozen 


10N46. Each __...§ 
Wt 12 of. 


Heavy Paper, 
aray, per 


ky. 
10N125. Brown, per 


a. . oo 
10N128. Assorted, 
per pke. 
Wt. i2 


Buu 


COLOR 


STAND-UPS 
A set of Cutouts 
10N60. 


For Large 
10N815. 


Grades 6 & 7, 42 Cards 
Per set ...$ 


vent. 
a Grades 4 


LEM CARDS 
100 cards with full 


0N257. Per set...$ .75 
WL. 12 oz. 


Te teen 
OLDEN NT 
DRILL CARDS 
Fach card contains the 
‘ombinationa. 
Neo. 10N254, per set...$ 
Ke: 


Ss 
SYNONYMS 
Grades 7 & 8, Sf Cards 
10N2! 53, per set § 

on. 


1 Merit Cards, per 100 
Merit Cards, per 100-. 
lerit Cards, per doz. 
100 Merit Cards, per dos 
per doa, 


‘ards, per 100, . 
Cards, per 100 


per 
Wt 4 on 








Ruysdael 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 
GREAT PAINTINGS. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 

8x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 

5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 

10x12. For 5 or more. 
2250 subjects listed in the 

Perry Pictures Catalogue. 














Large Pictures for Framing. 


gin. 150 subjects. 


for two. 











Madonna and ™ 


‘The Perry Pictures 


are Famous the World over and are recognized by instructors 
everywhere as of invaluable assistance in classroom work. THE study. 
PERRY PICTURES, regardless of size or price, are faithful 
reproductions of the original subject through processes of artis- 
tic effectiveness. 


Artotypes. 
Reproductions of real artistic merit, 22x28 inches, including mar- 
$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 for one. 


Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shepherdess and Ex-President Hard- 
ing’s portrait. All the same size, or $4.00 for above four, or $2.00 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ORDER 
THANKSGIVING 
» | AND CHRISTMAS 

_ PICTURES NOW 


4 Send 50 cents for 
25 Pilgrim Pictures, 
or 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 Madonnas, 
or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Christmas 
Subjects, all dif- 
ferent. Size 
bee x 8. 


pild 


now. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS ‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, WORDS DESCRIBE PICTURES VISUALIZE 























The Perry Pictures Catalogue 


is a revelation and an inspiration. 
beautifully reproduced in miniature with titles and artists’ names. 
64 pages on coated paper, and four full-size Perry Pictures, Sub- 
jects are grouped and listed for convenient selection. 

Send 15 cents for new 1923 PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 









The Shepherdess 


Perry Pictures Give in Glances What 
Volumes of Words Fail to Convey. 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 4 

They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 





Van Dyex 


Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each. 











1600 famous masterpieces are 
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RTISTS are needed. We _ cannot 
A train them fast enough to meet the 

demand. Men are wanted by news- 
papers for cartoon work, by large con- 
cerns to illustrate their advertising, by 
publishers to illustrate books. Salaries are 
higher than ever before. 


No Talent Is Needed 


Don’t be afraid of the word “artist.” 
The old theory that an artist had to be 
born is exploded. We train you not only 
to draw, but to draw so that you can SELL 
your pictures. Our course starts you in at 
the basic principles. You begin by draw- 
ing straight lines, then shading, action, 
perspective follow in order, until you are 
making drawings that sell. You learn 
almost without study, once you know the 
simple principles found in our course—it 
is so logically arranged. 


Personally Instructed 


You receive personal instruction, It is 
just as if a teacher stood at your elbow 
and guided you. The corrections not only 
show you how to improve your work, but 
why the suggested changes DO improve 
it. Progress is unbelievably rapid. The 


\; 


RAW 


PICTURES THAT SELL 
Learn at Home 




















course covers every angle of commercial 
art. Many of our students earn Big 
Money before they complete the course. 


Learn in Your Spare Time 


A few minutes a day in your own home 
js all that is necessary. Get into this fasci- 
nating game now! Put drudgery and long 
hours behind you forever. Do the work 
that never gets tiresome. 


New Book and Artists’ 
Outfit FREE 


Mail coupon for our valuable book, 
“How to Become an Artist.” It explains 
our course, reveals secrets of success in 
commercial art, and shows work done by 
our students. Mail coupon now, Let o 











us also send you our FREE OUT- Ros o 
FIT offer. C ee 
OS 
Bi OF oF oF" 
Washington School of Art, Inc. & ol 5 
Room 4211, tte 
1115-15th St., N. W. ore 
Washington, KS wt 
D.C. RM 
+ A 2 
‘ Ss — 
ay sb oxo ‘ 
ve 7 od 
& we ef 
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School Savings 


In an address before the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association recently held at At- 
lantic City, a speaker stated that 
“School savings are now operated in 
connection with our public schools in 
more than 489 towns and cities in the 
United States, operating in 6884 build- 
ings, and the school children now have 
on deposit through the medium of this 
agency: more than $9,600,000.” He 
added: “A large part of the credit 
for developing and sustaining this vast 
work at a very considerable outlay, for 
which there has been no direct com- 
pensating gain, belongs to the banks 
and especially the savings banks of 
this country, and the tremendous in- 
crease in savings deposits during the 
past ten years in this country is un- 
doubtedly in considerable part due to 
the principles of thrift inculcated in 
the minds of the children while they 
were yet young, through our school 
savings banking. The realization that 
if thrift is to increase among our peo- 
ple, we must devote our chief attention 
to the child rather than the adult is 
now becoming general.” 





The Wayside Inn 


The purchase by Henry Ford of the 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, was duly noted at the time. The 
purchaser has recently been at Sud- 
bury and has made known his plans in 
regard to this ancient hostelry, made 
famous by Longfellow through the 
“Tales” assumed to be told within its 
walls. Mr. Ford says: “I intend to 
restore the Wayside Inn as nearly to 
its original condition as possible and 
then to operate it both as a museum 
and as a tavern. I take a very deep 
interest in this building, and I bought 
it with the purpose of making a shrine 
for the people of the United States. 
It is richer in colonial, historic and 
literary interest than any similar 
structure that I know of.” The old 
sign which announces an admission 
charge of 25 cents from all visitors 
will remain. Mr. Ford said, “If people 
have interest enough to want to see 
the place, they will not object to pay- 
ing. Anything free is not worth 
having.” 





The Julius Rosenwald Fund was 
created to assist in building better Ne- 
gro rurai schools. Up to April 30, 
there had been built 1,700 Rosenwald 
schools and 49 teachers’ homes at a 
cost of $6,257,492. Of this amount Ne- 
groes contributed $1,600,667 or 25.6 per 
cent; white people $352,199 or 5.6 per 
cent; public funds $3,100,148 or 49.5 
per cent; and Julius Rosenwald of 





Chicago $1,204,478 or 19.3 per cent. 


' November 1922 














Two New Inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


When They Were Boys 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED 


Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 


HIS book contains the boyhood 

stories of twenty-four celebrated 

Americans of recent times told 

in a simple yet fascinating manner 

bound to hold the interest and atten- 
tio of all who read them. 

The characters have been selected 
from many walks of life with the aim 
to choose representative men in vari- 
ous activities. All of these men have 
achieved success and_ prominence, 
many rising from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding characteristics 
in the boyhood of these men were re- 
sponsible in a great part for their 
later success. Such characteristics 
are worthy of emulation by the boys 
and girls of to-day. Many of these 
men, in their boyhood, overcame great 
obstacles: some of them were very 
poor, some were unable to go to 
school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But they were all able to 
rise above these conditions and forge 
ahead toward their goal. 

By placing these stories before the 
boys and girls of to-day they may be 
made to realize that any obstacle in 
the path to success can be surmounted. 

When They Were Boys provides 
supplementary reading of the highest 
character for pupils in any _ school. 
Because of the great human interest 
element in these stories they afford 
excellent material for dramatization. 

The text matter is in very readable 
type and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and pen and ink drawings. 

176 pages, printed on an extra good 
grade of book paper and bound in 
standard cloth covers. 


Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


When They Were Boys has been ap- 
proved for use in the schools of New York 
State, the schools of Chicago, IIl., Los 
Angeles, Oakland and Pasadena, Calif., 
and hundreds of other cities, villages and 
school districts. 


When They Were Girls 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


The warm welcome accorded our 
book “When They Were Boys” and 
the great success which has marked 
its sale, assures us that there will be 
an equal demand for this companion 
book, “When They Were Girls.” 

It is not men only who have done 
the big things in the world, or who 
have achieved eminence in various 
fields. One may not readily recall as 
many names of celebrated women as 
of men, but that does not alter the 
fact that there are hosts of women 
who have won deserved prominence, 
and whose life stories are equally, in- 
teresting, and perhaps even more so, 
than are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four from 
the list of eminent women in whom 
everyone is interested and of whom 
every school girl, in particular, ought 
to know, and have had stories written 
of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, 
and in some cases, of their hardships 
and handicaps, and of the characteris- 
tics which came to full development 
in later life. These famous women 
were once girls, as the famous men 
were once boys, and the stories are 
real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style and each carrying its les- 
sons to the young reader. 

When They Were Girls is a book 
furnishing the very finest supplemen- 
tary reading for schools. The sub- 
jects chosen, the interesting manner 
in which the stories are told and the 
lessons which they carry, all com- 
mend the book as most desirable for 
young people’s reading. 

When They Were Girls corre- 
sponds in size and style to “When 
They Were Boys.” It has good-sized 
readable type, with striking pen and 
ink illustrations for each chapter. 
Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 


Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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ART SERVICE BUREAU 


We are pleased to announce 
the establishment of The Art 
Service Bureau in charge of 
Rose Netzorg Kerr, formerly 
Art Director at Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mrs. Kerr’s wide ex- 
perience enables us to accept 
for consideration all questions 
arising in Art Education from 
the kindergarten, through the 
grades, in high school, college 
or art school. 

Design, color, drawing, crafts, 
and the organization and ad- 
ministration of art courses are 
among the various phases of 
art education through which 
the Service Bureau aids. It 
hopes to serve the art worker, 
art supervisor, art teacher 
and grade teacher in city or 
rural schools. 





cAddress inquiries to 


Art Service Bureau, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 











rented and sold at only $4.00 per mo. 
Ty pewriters Mail course in touch typewriting free. 
Address Galbreath Typewriter Co., Columbus, O. 
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IF YOU teach Agriculture in your school, 
we can help you in many ways. 
For Instance— 


We have a large number of Lecture Charts and Lan- 
tern Slides especially prepared for Teachers. 


These cover— 


Corn Home Economics 
Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil a Home Canning 
Dairying Diversified Farming 
Live Stock Gardening 

Poultry Birds 

Weeds Rural Schools 


and other subjects 
We will be glad to loan you any or all of them. 


There Will Be No Charge 
Except cost of transportation to and from Chicago. 
There is a big demand for this material 
and we can promise only to fill orders 
in the order of their receipt. 


If you are equipped to use Motion Picture Reels we 
have some to offer you. 


Write for Catalogue and Order Blank and tell us your 
wants, 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 











Helps for Children’s Book Week 
COUNTRY OF BOOKS 


This work-a-day world is so trying at times, 
Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 
So the wise flee away to the best of all 

climes, 
Which you enter through History, Memoirs, 
or Rhymes, 
That most wonderful Country of Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. You go on atour 
More wondrous than any of “Cook’s”; 
It costs you but little—your welcome is 

sure— 
Your spirits revive in the atmosphere pure 
Of the wonderful Country of Books. 
Your friends rally round you. You shake 
by the hand 
Philosophers, soldiers, and spooks! 
Adventurers, heroes, and all the bright 
band 
Of poets and sages are yours to command 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored; and new ban- 
ners unfurled; 
New joys found in all sorts of nooks— 
From the work-weary brain misgivings are 
hurled— 
You come back refreshed to this work-a- 
day world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 
John O’London’s Weekly. 


The Children’s Book Week Commit- 
tee, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
has the following material which it is 




















anxious to distribute for use in the ob- 
servance of Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 11-17: 

New Jessie Willcox Smith poster, 4 
colors, 14 by 21 inches, free, one to a 
school. 

Cards, 3% by 5% inches, miniatures 
of poster, with reverse blank for print- 
ing of lists, programs, invitations, ete. 
At cost, $1.00 per hundred. 

Drawings of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
book case, 25 cents per hundred. 

Circular of suggestions for design- 
ing book-plates. 

Suggestions for a club- program, free. 

A four-page leaflet, containing prac- 

tical suggestions for use of teachers 
and others, free. 
Some idea of the attractiveness of 
the Jessie Willcox Smith Poster may 
be gained from the reproduction given 
herewith. 

The National Committee for Better 
Films of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is co-operating with 
the Children’s Book Week Committee 
in presenting a plan for the use of mo- 
tion pictures during that week. This 
plan, including a list of’ good films 
based on literature suitable for young 
people, may be obtained on request, 
free, from the National Board of Re- 
view at the above address. From the 
same source, at 10 cents each, may be 
had a handsome lithographed poster by 
Miss Mary Morris promoting this mo- 
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Master Song Book 


Teachers who choose song books and poems with an 
eye to practical use nearly always select the Cable books, 
They're the standard among schools everywhere. 
The price is so low that a complete supply is within 
the means of every purse. 


101 Best Songs 


These are the picked songs of 100 
musical geniuses. The best selections 
that have withstood the winnowing 
effects of time. No song is here 
unless it is fit to rank with the 
world’s best music. Every selection 
has those qualities of melody, beauty 
} { and heart interest that endear it to 
music lovers. That is why over 5,000,000 copies have been 
sold—the greatest selling song book in the world. Sample Free 
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Everyday Songs 


Just as our famous “1o1 Best Songs” 
helps the older pupils to appreciate 
music, this new “Everyday” collec 
tion is aptly fitted for beginners. In 
it are easy, graded songs for every B 2c 
class of beginner, with suggestions B05 
for Primary teachers, rote songs and Hi 
a selection of beautiful Christmas — { 
carols, as well as songs for other occasions of the school year. Every 
teacher of little folks should see it. Sample Free. 


° 7 t h in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Prices “101” & “Everyday.” Chicago.” $1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid, 


“Poems of Vibrant Life 


The famous poems that have stirred men’s 
hearts in all times. Poetry you will want 
your pupils to know. Prose supplement, 
and pictures of each author. Handy 
pocket size. Cheap enough to supply to 
every pupil. So popular 4 editions have 
been printed. 


Priced Very Low—25c per copy, 
—— . prepaid. ‘No Free Samples. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 
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~ HANDY COUPON—USE IT (C88) 

THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago ooo. e ce ceccc cece ca eceeeeees 1923 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a Free sample copy of........ 101 BEST SONGS, 
rer EVERYDAY SONGS. 

Herewith §............ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft, Please 
ship me the following order: 
AEC EATS Copies ‘‘101 Best Songs,” Gee asiiensactidicciegidg Raaccumassseusasacadan 
Saeievibees Cane Everiener eee” «OW Giviniiiiicicicicidecicg, ‘Qicdkcaccsassadviaredaa 
rabeubatcas Cee “ICE Farce were i Soni sca ccdecccsdnniagQiceccdcccdcedscdecdees 
| SRNR OPP REE TEC PRET ECCT TT AETCEE CER OPTTT PRT TE TTT rE Ty RPE r ep ann Her PEE Er ny Ser em 
REO CECT CET CCCTT CEP EE TET CETCT CERT EP PE PCT PPE PET EE PEPE TT DIDO? PEEP PRT AT Dena eeEDD 
SEN aia cine bla catecseea dh casedacBiiead indie sean eniiciuases ei scinicicctiieaiix: 


















PREPARE 
BY STUDYING 


WARPS REVIEW BOOKS 


PAST QUESTIONS WITH COMPLETE ANSWERS 





'T HESE past questions with answers 

are used in the schools of every 
state in the union, as an aid in prepar- 
ing eighth grade pupils for the final ex- 
aminations. They not only give them an 
idea of the character of questions likely 
to be asked but also the nature of an- 
swers required. For best results a copy 
of each book should be in the hands of 
every pupil preparing for the final test. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


Nebraska final eighth grade examina- 
tion questions for fourteen years past 
with answers in simple language. 


History oneeaseue Arithmetic Pry age 
Geography ..... 40c Civil Government.40c 
Physiology ..... 40c Reading ....... 40c 
A erietbore 40c Grammar ..... -40c 
_— addin! * Writing, Drawing 

Orthography ....40¢ and Bookkeeping 40c 


more 35c each. 25 or more 30c 


4 or 
each, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED By 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN. NEBRASKA. 
























LEADERSHIP 


7 HAVE produced a series 
of School Drawing Books so 
thoroughly usable as to assume 
leadership in American schools 
is the record of the Practical 
Drawing Company. To maintain 
this ideal of service is our constant 
aim. If you want a leachable series, 
you will be pleased with 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 





And, by the way, don’t forget our extensive 
line of quality school supplies, school art 
materials and schoolroom pictures, Write 
today for our new catalog containing hun- 
dreds of useful things for the modern school, 


Practical Drawing Gompary 


Chicago Jit. Dallas Texas 























BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


WHY LOSE anything? PREMIER WASHPROOF 
IDENTIFICATION NAME TAPES in- 
expensively safeguard laundry, personal belongings, etc. 
Postal brings free samples and catalog. Address, 
PREMIER NOVELVY WORKS, Box 401’P, West Farms Sta., N. Y. 
Want a good Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for your school? Look over Page 
Seven. 











Five Hundred Prizes in Third 
Annual Safety Contest 


Renewal of its annual safety con- 
tests, in which $6,500 will be given 
away in prizes, has been announced by 
the Highway Education Board. Train- 
ing children in habits of highway 
safety is the principal task of the 1923 
safety campaign, but through the chil- 
dren it is hoped that the principles of 
traffic regulation and safety education 
will be impressed upon adults, both 
pedestrians and drivers alike. The 
third annual safety campaign takes 
the form of two contests, one among 
elementary school pupils, and another 
among elementary school teachers. 
Approximately five hundred state and 
national prizes are to be given for the 
best essays and lessons written. -The 
prizes offered are the gifts of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is desirous of reducing 
the number of accidents and fatalities 
due to traffic mishaps. In the two pre- 
vious years approximately 400,000 pu- 
pils and 50,000 teachers have partici- 
pated each autumn. 

The subject of the essays which chil- 
dren are invited to write is “Highway 
Safety Habits I Should Learn.” Es- 
says are not to exceed five hundred 
words in length. Those eligible are 
pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, who are not more than 
fourteen years of age. The contest 
closes December 4, 1923. 

Teachers are requested to submit 
safety lessons on the subject “Train- 
ing Children in Habits of Safety on 
the Highways.” The limit suggested 
is between 1,000 and 3,000 words. All 
elementary school teachers in the 
eighth and lower grades are eligible to 
submit lessons. In the teachers’ con- 
test the first national award is five 
hundred dollars and a trip to Wash- 
ington with all expenses paid. The 
second national award is three hun- 
dred dollars, while the third award is 
two hundred dollars. 

The first national prize for the best 
essay by pupils is a gold watch and a 
trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid. The second and third prizes are 
each gold watches, one of slightly 
greater value than the other. 

Four hundred seventy-eight state 
prizes are offered pupils. The first 
state prize is a gold medal and a check 
for fifteen dollars. The second state 
prize is a silver medal and ten dollars. 
Third prizes, which vary in proportion 
to the elementary school population of 
the state, are bronze medals and 
checks for five dollars. 

The Board announces that the con- 
tests will be conducted with the co- 
operation of state departments of edu- 
cation, women’s clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, safety councils, automobile 
clubs, and kindred organizations that 
may wish to assist. Complete details 
will be furnished upon application to 
the Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





One example is worth a thousand 
arguments.—William E. Gladstone. 
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A New Book—Just Off The Press 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
for the use of teachers. Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 














1 2 5 PER COPY 
e POSTPAID 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 











Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 

Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 

Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 
ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 

Circle Games History Contests—Teams 

Dramatic Games Language Jumping 

Singing Games Music Races 

Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 

Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 

Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 

Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point.) 











Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Price, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Te is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 





eral years there has been published in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 
of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
poems. This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those which have been most fre- 
quently ‘asked for. In reality, therefore, this collec- 
tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 
of the poems which teachers in general have found 
most desirable for their own and their pupils’ use. 
Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large number of 
the required poems in state courses of study, together 
with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory 
‘work, character study, etc. 
Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 
Abou Ben Adhem First Settler's Story,| L’Envoi Raggedy Man. The 
e 
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With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 

For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, neatly 
imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 
Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday 
Season by placing your order for “Individual Name’”’ Pencils. 
REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 
We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High Grade Hexa- 
gon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30c per set. 
In lots of six sets or over—25c per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or 
your choice of any of the following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. One 
gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired—$5.50 postpaid. 
Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 
Twenty-four hour service is our motto and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, 38-40 Main St., Camden, New York 

















American Flag, The 3 e Little Boy Blue 
Asleep at the Switch | First Snow-fall, The 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Sreathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar ; 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight A 
Darius Green and His 
_ Flying Machine 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each in His Own 
longue 


Flag Goes By, The 


Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

House by_the Side of 

e Road, The 
How He Saved St. 
5 ichael’s 
Incident of the French 
Camp 


n Flanders Fields 
n School-Days 


June 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 








Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 
Moo oud Moo, The 


lity 
O Captain! My Captain 
October’s Bright Blue 
Weather 
Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 
Opportunity 
Order for _a_ Picture 
Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 
Owl and the Pussy Cat 
Taul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day, A 
Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 


Poorhouse Nan 
Psalm of Life, A 





Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert of Lincoln 
tock Me to Sleep 
eein’ Things 

even Times One 

ister and I 

ong of the Shirt 
weet and Low 
Teacher’s Dream, The 
Thanatopsis 

Vill ese Blacksmith, 


e 
We Are Seven 
ven Cows Come 
0: 


me 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Spare that 


ree 
Your Mission 





Woodman, 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on good paper 
and bound in either limp cloth or standard cloth covers. 


PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, one year, 
PRICE, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


$1.50. See other offers on page 2. 
If this edition is desired in 


combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder, instead of the limp 
cloth edition, add 40 cents to combination prices quoted above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 








(Order from Nearest Point.) 
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By Paul von Boeckmann 


Scientist and neurologist, 
world’s leading authorities on NERVES 
—a specialist who during the past 25 


one of the 


years has diagnosed and successfully 
treated thousands of cases of Nerves 


One of the most interesting and enlightening 
books ever published on NERVES. Explains 
in clear, simple language why nerves go 
wrong, the one big cause of Nervous Ex- 
haustion, how to prevent and remedy it. It 
explains the structure and function of the 
nerves ; shows how to calm, soothe and care 
for them. How to develop and control plenty 
of strong nervous energy, how to develop 
pep, courage and ambition—to enjoy shock- 
proof nerves. 96 pages of sound, helpful ad- 
vice and information. Only 25c (stamps or 
coin) while the edition lasts. Don’t delay. 
Send for it today. Write to 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 650, 110 West 40th St., New York City 



















SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 








Seat O ~_, ~ nd ddevices : . e 10c 
Literary — 280 Choice Gems, bs pP.. 10¢ 
Practical Speaker. Speciai Days, — 10c 
Natural Reading. First three years. pp .. 20c 
Methods and S All nf: - 2c 
Classic Stories. Hawthorne, Ruskin. 204pp .. 0c 
History Stories. First Explorers. 64 pp 0c 


A Dog of Flanders, Louisa de la = 16 PP . lic 
Poems by Seasons—Winter. 224 p 50c 
CARDS 


Alphabet Cards, Cut-up letters. . . . . . « lic 
Arithmetic Cards. Figuresand signs, . .. . lic 
Composition Cards. Cut-up stories. . . . . . l5c 
Primary Language Cards. Fortylessons. . . . lic 
Sewing Cards. Twelve designs. . ..... lic 
Drawing Cards ToColor. 20 ype ea at em l5c 
Combination Addition Gards, 45 grou » « Se 
Domino Number Cards, 19 cards, oxT | in. - « We 
Christmas Poem Cards. 16 cards, 5x7 in... . 20c 


Patriotic Poem Cards, 12 primary cards, 5x7 in. l5c 
Patriotic Poem Cards. 12 cards advanced, 5x7in, 15c 
Busy Work Cards. Two hundred devices . , 15c 
Literary Gem Cards, 280 cheice gems. . . . . 20c 
Monthly Report Cards, Bristol, 5x7 in. 15 cards , 15c 
Monthly Report Cards. Cardboard, 6x in. 15cards 1l5c 


Sent on receipt of price postpaid. Any six of the above $1.00 postpaid, 
C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher, CAMERON, ILL. 

















Ty Wray THIS WATCH, 
LAGY ‘nncane GIVEN 
CHAIN 
1 Nick ameich. 
| gy BY - win id set. Fy 


gitee. Sell = “twelve boxes of famous 
Mentho-Nova at twenty-five cents a 
box to help us us advertise. and and this ie eplendid 
watch jela: “a 

and ad xe to- to-day. fi Gon thisand 


iret 
onderful awards in our mium 
Rote send no money, we trust on. 


u. S. Supply Co., Dept. BN-27, 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 











Holder, Eraser, for ™ - 
selling 30 packages Chewing Gum at 5c a package. Write 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 253 Mill Street, Concord Jct., Mass. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Rowing again. Easy, painiess, | harmless. a NoScars. Booklet free. 

by Maa enclosing 3 sta tamp: We teach beauty culture. 
MAHLER, 1151- ‘A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 


STUNTS Sgr 
JO) Live +] 
Nat'l Stunt ind 20 20E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


oes will delight a= friends. 

xpensive. 

S GIF I S § bitterent ,: Send silver 
serie leas in 

Ba pages of 


designs for camisoles, boudoir and kine capa, pps curtains, etc. 
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For the past five years Page Seven 
as carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


All kin :_ what book 1 subject wanted? 
List free TOEPP'SMOP™ Middletoua, Nev. 


POEMS WANTED ~Vixtses’rox' casi, 
it Mss. at once or 


write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., rye St. Louis, Mo. 








“The Silent Reading Hour’ 


Silent Reading is a comparatively 
new method of teaching children in the 
first few grades to read. 
ence, discovered and perfected in the 
laboratory. It is as much a product of 
research as synthetic coal-tar dyes. 
Important contributions to the subject 
have come from the University of Chi- 
cago. By means of special apparatus, 
reading habits of adults and children 
have been carefully observed. Recog- 
nition spans, eye movements, regres- 
sions, periods of fixation, etc., have 
been accurately measured. The reme- 
dial exercises which have been develop- 
ed have been eminently successful. 
Various types of Silent Reading have 
been isolated. By proper application 
of the pedagogical principles involved 
it is reported that fourth grade chil- 
dren have been taught to read simple 
matter as expertly and intelligently as 
college seniors. 

In this field, the First, Second, and 
Third Readers entitled The Silent 
Reading Hour (Wheeler Publishing 
Co., Chicago), by Professor Guy 
Buswell, of the University of Chicago, 
and William H. Wheeler, are new texts 
that will be of interest to teachers. 

Owing to the fact that Silent Read- 
ing is a comparatively swift process, 
the size of these books is somewhat 
larger than is usual, the First Reader 
being about the size of other second 
readers, and the Second and Third 
Readers being larger in the same pro- 
portion. The illustrations, in three col- 
ors, are evidence of the growing im- 
portance of education by visual means. 
(First Reader, 192 pages, 100 illus- 
trations; Second Reader, 256 pages, 75 
illustrations; Third Reader, 256 pages, 
70 illustrations. ) 

The character of the contents is 

unique in that there are no fairy sto- 
ries, folklore, myths, legends, or non- 
sense rhymes. While the stories are 
interesting, they are based upon facts, 
in order to give the child some ground- 
work for constructive thinking. 
The most attractive and interesting 
feature about The Silent Reading Hour 
is the Teacher’s Edition, of which there 
is one for each grade. In this edition 
a Teacher’s Manual and the Réader, 
itself, are bound together. The thirty- 
four pages devoted to “The Silent 
Reading Method” tell the teacher just 
what to do and why. This section isa 
comprehensive monograph on the prac- 
tice of Silent Reading. 





The Laird Extension Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is conducting a No- 
vember “Finish-the-plot” contest. Fift 

dollars in cash prizes are offered. 

Anyone may compete who is eighteen 
years old or over and who asks for free 
book and particulars of Dr. Richard 
Burton’s Course in Short-Story Writ- 
ing and profit-sharing plan. The con- 
test closes November 30. Prizes will 
be awarded as follows: 1st, $25.00; 
2nd, $10.00; 38rd, $5.00; 4th, $3.00; 
5th, $2.00; ‘6th to 10th, $1. 00 each. 
For more complete details and copy of 
the interesting little plot-skeleton 
written by Dr. Burton and to be fin- 
ished in 100 words, see the advertise- 
ment in this issue announcing this con- 
test by The Laird Extension Institute. 





Wars are due chiefly to misunder- 
standing between nations, and misun- 
derstanding between nations is due 
usually to lack of understanding of 
one another. World peace and concord 
hence depend upon the elimination of 
provincialism and the study of the his- 
tory and institutions of our neighbors. 
A study of the history and institutions 
of foreign countries should not be al- 
lowed to dim our eyes to the glory of 
America and American ideals. In lit- 
erature and history, in song and story, 
we should strive to keep alive the pe- 
culiar national purposes of America. 
The ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Constitution, of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, of Lincoln’s 
inaugural and Gettysburg speeches, of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s — ul appeals 
for os ge ane and of Woodrow 
Wilson famous messages—all of 
these aarve a high place in the train- 
ing of our future citizens—Will C. 
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‘‘I have selected the 
Ingersoll Pencilfor my 
Christmas giving.’’ 














mh your gift free 
your friends of this. 
No sharpening, no 
cut fingers, no 
smudged papers. 


INGERSOLL PENCILS 


offer a new way to teach neatness 
‘_ advantage of the pre-Christmas weeks to teach your pupils 


neatness, orderliness, and economy in the classroom—by using the 
Ingersoll Pencil. 
If you are giving prizes, or rewards of merit, to your pupils, give 
them something that is useful and which will make your own work 
easier, and do away with confusion, dirt, and noise—INGERSOLL 


PENCILS. 

Aluminum Featherweight model, at 50c is the great school pencil. 
There are other models in Nickel, Rolled Silver Plate, Sterling, Rolled 
Gold Plate, and Solid Gold, which make ideal gifts for every pencil 
user, at prices ranging from 75c A $25, 

The “Deadly Parallel” on this page tells 
its own story. From the standpoint of 
economy alone the Ingersoll 1s the great 
School Pencil. 

Look for the Ingersoll Window Display 
where you buy your school supplies—ask 
the dealer to show you the different models. 
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Ingersoll Gift Sets, beautiful box with Ingersoll Pencil 
and new Ingersoll Fountain Pen, in silver or gold. At 
all dealers. See 
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i HANDSOME HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS 


| The Most Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 
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With best 
wishes for a 
Aoyous Christmas 
and a Happy 
New Year, 
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Mistletoe Design No, 23 
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Pine Cone Design No. 24 





AKE your pupils happy at Christmas timethis year by presenting each of them with one 

of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 

These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the hearts 
and minds of the children who receive them than other gifts costing considerably more. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. Their beautiful de- 

signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 

all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 
school. They will contain your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred, It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Your Choice of Eight Handsome Designs 


On the sides of this page are illustrated the eight designs from which you may select when order- 
ing your Christmas Souvenirs this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from water color 
paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring ex- 
actly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The wording or sentiments accompanying each design 
are in an attractive style of hand lettering which adds to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Booklet Souvenirs described below may be made up entirely 

of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 

ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3144 x5% inches. Cover of fine white 
pebbled bristo! with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this page, beautifully print- 
ed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. Photograph of teacher or school 
inserted in a neat panel on inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable 
illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 

BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as Booklet Style 
“A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on inside pages there 
are additional Christmas poems and spaces in which may be written the date, name of teacher and 
school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with each order at no additional charge. 


ur Very Attractive Designs 
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design on the smaller card in place of the landscape 
sketches as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


Without Special Printing on Inner Pages. If the 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially attractive and 
will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils. 
Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white 






pebbled bristol, one measuring 344x5% inches and the 
other 4x7%4 inches, and as many inner pages of a good 
grade of paper as will be required for the special print- 
ing pertaining to your school. 

On the smaller card the design is beautifully printed 
in colors and gold. (The four designs illustrated above 
are supplied assorted unless otherwise ordered.) This 
card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon to 
the larger card at the bottom of which is mounted a 
very artistic 1924 calendar pad. The border design on 
the larger card is richly stamped in gold. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday season 
is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 
Souvenirs, it will be inserted in center panel of the 


Calendar Souvenirs are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on the inner pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat insert containing a poem appro- 
priate to Christmas and spaces in ‘which may be writ- 
ten the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade 
and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14c each. 

Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
ones ordered at same time, Ile each. 
Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12¢ each. 

Without Photograph: 10c each in any quantity. 


Additional 





Special Discount on Club Orders yy'srcye 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


of any one (your choice) of the Souvenir 
A Sample styles described on this page, together 
with proofs in colors of our eight Christmas designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of ne school 


officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 


you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s. f any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 


number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess, 

if Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

_ Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 




















Weh best wishes for a 
‘Pry, Christmas and — 
* a t]appy New Year 


rom your teacher 
¢. 








Landscape Design ‘No. 25 
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Poinsettia-Landscape Design No. 27 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design No. 28 


‘Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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5 Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
a lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 
3 a —Abraham Lincoln. 
’ The Court of Justice is for the Common People 
COURT provides the common ground on which the State and 
the Citizen meet; the State to exert its supreme authority, and 
the Citizen to submit to its decree. 
All Courts are established either to settle controversies 
between two citizens; or to interpret laws enacted by the Leg- 
islature which are obscure in expression. 
A Court is in session only in the place and at the time prescribed by 
the law creating it. A Term of Court consists of the sessions from the 
day it was organized until it adjourns, sine die: that is, without naming a 
day to reassemble. 
The Parties to a Court proceeding are: A Plaintiff, who brings the 
Suit; a Defendant, who is accused of wrong; a Judge, who presides; and 
a Jury of twelve persons, who decide the Case upon the facts. 
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NOTE.—See page 89 for explanation of this poster. 
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The Importance of “Marks” in Teaching 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


fae Js]READER of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 

"| complains that her pupils work for “marks” in 
§| school. She hears them talking mainly about 
| what marks they get. She says they do not ap- 
pear to do any of their work for the value it 
will be to them. This, she thinks, is a misfor- 
tune, and she believes pupils ought to be so 
______Jl% trained that they will care nothing about marks 
a_i Je} but learn to do their duty, applying themselves 
to their studies for the good they will derive from them. 

At various times in the history of education reformers have 
declared that children should not receive credits or prizes of 
any kind for school work; that rather they should be taught to 
do their tasks without regard to artificial rewards of any sort. 
But none of these reformers has made any lasting impression 
upon teachers or parents. And why? Because those who have 
to deal with children, practically, know that most of them must 
have some very concrete and objective end to work toward. 
Until an individual has passed his teens, at any rate, he cannot 
be much influenced by abstract and remote values and motives. 
A young child will not apply himself to studies merely because 
teacher or parent tells him that if he wastes time now he will 
regret it when he is a man. He will take his chances. It is a 
long, long way to manhood; and so far as he is concerned, all 
sorts of events in his favor may come to pass before he is 
grown up. 
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yest adults appreciate that the mark which a child receives 
in any subject may be only a slight indication of the good 
he has derived from his study, but the pupil himself regards it 
as the highest kind of evidence of what he has got from it. 
Young people need objective evidence of this kind in order to 
incite them to effort. An older person can tell without a mark 
whether or not he has profited by a study; but the typical child 
is not introspective or reflective in such matters. He cannot 
do anything for its own sake, if this means that he must wait 
a long time for the benefit to be derived from his action. He 
lives in the present, and only very gradually can he take the 
point of view of one whose conduct is always determined by 
consequences which will flow from it at some distant time. If 
one could look far ahead and act in the present with regard to 
ethical and moral ends to be realized in the future, he would 
not be a child at all; he would be an adult. 

Again, a child must rely upon some concrete standard of 
measurement in estimating his own abilities and attainments. 
He must have some scale which will be as definite in measuring 
the results of his mental effort as a foot measure is in meas- 
uring his body. This is why marks mean so much to children, 
and why they are so generally relied upon by teachers as aids 
in stimulating the young to do their best. A sound reason ex- 
ists for their place in the educational scheme. 


VEN university students, many of whom are mature, are 

stimulated greatly by marks. Most of them would not 
apply themselves to intellectual tasks merely for the possible 
good that might accrue to them. Nine out of ten college stud- 
ents have not learned to do work for its own sake. They study 
because there is some tangible and not very remote reward in 
view. Abolish this system of measuring a student’s work and 
putting it on record, and the majority of college students would 
not exert themselves greatly. 
true, but it is true; and it must be reckoned with in deciding 
what place should be given to marks in teaching a class of 
children. 

Like everything else, the marking system can be carried too 
far. A pupil may be so dominated by the aim of getting high 
marks that he will take no interest in the content of any study. 
But after all, such cases are comparatively rare. The pupil 
who gets good grades is the one who is ordinarily most inter- 
ested in his studies, and who derives the greatest good from 
them. The pupil who receives low grades and who does not 








It is unfortunate that this is . 
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care what his standing is, is the one usually who is not inter- 
ested in study, and who does not receive much good from his 
school work. ; 

Some persons entertain the notion that a pupil who is in- 
different to his marks does his work for the sake of the work. 
This is a very superficial view. Occasionally one finds a pupil 
who does excellent work and who is thoroughly interested in 
his studies, but who makes no attempt to get good marks. For 
instance, he will not review a subject, before an examination, 
because he feels that this would not contribute to his under- 
standing of the subject, but would only freshen his memory 
respecting certain details which might be quizzed upon in the 
examination. This species of pupil needs to be encouraged, 
and it would be well if he were not required to take examina- 
tions and if he received no marks. But such a pupil is so rare 
that it is hardly necessary to take him into consideration. 


il HE best way to prevent a pupil from gaining the notion 
that the sole purpose of study is to earn high marks is to 
develop his interest in every subject he is studying. Unless 
the content of a study will make a stronger appeal than the 
marks to be gained through examination, it will be impossible 
to induce pupils to study for the love of the work or for the 
ultimate good to be derived from it. It is useless to tell a child 
that he ought to do his school work for its own sake, or because 
it is his duty, if he takes no interest in it. 

How many adult readers of these lines do their work for its 
own sake, with no thought of a reward now or in the future? 
Go over a day’s program and see how many tasks you perform 
without regard to the benefit you will derive therefrom. If you 
will be honest in your survey you will discover that there is 
very little, if anything, which you do for the sake merely of 
doing it. To cite one instance—teachers slave for their pupils, 
not because they love the work for its own sake, but because 
they want to help children to become prepared for the needs of 
life. As a matter of fact, hardly anyone believes that adults 
should do work for its own sake. Then why talk this way to 
pupils? 

A clever teacher will say but little to children about the 
duty of applying themselves to their tasks. If they are inter- 
ested in what they are doing, they will have a spontaneous de- 
sire to gain knowledge, simply because they derive pleasure 
from the process. A boy usually exerts himself tremendously 
in a baseball or football game, and he does so enthusiastically 
and spontaneously, because he is interested. This activity is 
suited to his nature and needs. Good teaching will arouse a 
pupil’s enthusiasm and stimulate his endeavor as fully, per- 
haps, as will baseball or football. The human mind is so con- 
stituted that anything which is thoroughly understood gives 
pleasure, and a child or an adult will be stimulated to acquire 
knowledge if he believes he will be successful and can make use 
of it. 


A PUPIL must have an objective standard with which to 
compare his achievements if he is to do his best. Most 
normal people, young or old, are eager to do as well in any 
undertaking as the people around them, and to attain the 
generally recognized standard in the work they are doing. The 
golfer endeavors to play his game in bogie. The farmer feels 
humiliated if he cannot plow his acre a day, or whatever is the 
average in his community. So the typical pupil will be stimu- 
lated to attain the prevailing standards in his school work. 
Teachers ought to use marks simply as evidence of achieve- 
ment. Whenever one is given, the pupil should feel that it is 
a fair measure of his performance. If he receives but 50 in 
his arithmetic, for example, he should understand that his 
work is only one half as good as it ought to be. If he is given 
96, on the other hand, he should have the satisfaction of real- 
izing that he is achieving about as much as anyone in his cir- 
cumstances could do. If marks are used in this way, the pupil 
will be wholesomely aroused and encouraged. 
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°° Some Aspects of Americanization 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Former Governor of Pennsylvania 





[wrajHERE is now a_ nation-wide 
movement, inaugurated by or- 
ganizations of real Americans, 
to induce all aliens who have 
resided in our Republic more 
than five years to take out nat- 
uralization papers and become 
citizens of the country. The 
movement has much to com- 
mend it. Anyone who lives here, has the pro- 
tection of our laws conserving life and prop- 
erty, is given home and opportunity and wel- 
come, ought as a matter of simple justice to be- 
come thoroughly American in heart and in 
mind. The movement seeks to accomplish this. 
But it does not vision the situation with any de- 
gree of completeness. To put the language of 
America upon the tongues of aliens and to sub- 
scribe their names to a declaration of intent to 
become citizens will not by any means insure 
the end desired. Manifestly coercive measures 
will defeat the purpose in view. 

President Harding, in addressing Congress 
on December ninth last, pointed out that “Our 
program of admission and treatment of immi- 
grants is very intimately related to the educa- 
tional policy of the Republic.” In most of the 
great nations of Europe illiteracy is estimated 
at from two-tenths of one per cent to less than 
two per cent, while we are told that in our 
country we have a six per cent illiteracy. These 
figures are based upon a test which defines an 
illiterate as one having no schooling whatever. 
The late President asserted that much of this 
illiteracy comes to us from abroad and conclud- 
ed that the education of the immigrant becomes 
“a requisite to his Americanization.” To this 
end he urged federal aid to the states, especially 
“in the education of the newcomer from foreign 
lands.” 

And the foreigner is not the only illiterate in 
the country. With our school system widely 
functioning and with compulsory attendance 
laws in nearly all the states one would natural- 
ly think that the school had touched all the 
people, had definitely put all our native people 
in the literate group. However, the men taken 
into the military service by the Act of Con 
scription revealed a wide margin of illiteracy 
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among our native stock. To the extent, there- 
fore, that literacy is essential to Americanism 
the task of the school is to educate not only all 
the immigrants that come to us but also those 
others who unfortunately have grown up in 
our own land without being brought under the 
beneficial influences of education. 

One must not confuse learning with literacy. 
There are persons who are wise and in a degree 
learned without being literate, but as a rule 
literacy is the basis of learning, and of course 
it is essential if one’s learning is to have any 
extended and practical value. 

Perhaps the real danger in the situation 
arises from those malcontents who seek the 
hospitality of our shores to set up, not through 
ignorance but through low cunning, teachings 
that are at variance with the spirit and the law 
of the Republic. These are the ones who in the 
words of President Harding “take on the 
habiliments of an American without knowing 
an American soul.” These are the cunning ras- 
cals that would live upon the ignorance of those 
who become their deluded followers. They have 
no love for any government. Disloyal at other 
shrines, they never become loyal at ours. They 
plan all forms of discontent, foster disloyalty 
and teach defiance of law. They are a definite 
menace to life and property, in a country whose 
organic laws are framed to make inviolate and 
assuredly safe both life and property. This is 
the reason they have not the soul of an Amer- 
ican. For these speedy deportation is the only 
national safeguard. Unpleasant as this may 
seem, it is really a manifest duty that the gov- 
ernment owes to the many who have proven 
their love and loyalty to the Republic. 

Americanism is thus seen to be vastly more 
than a matter of literacy. It really demands 
that all who dwell under our flag shall sincere- 
ly and steadily support the government the flag 
symbolizes. But one cannot sincerely and 
steadily support and defend what one does not 
heartily accept. Thus Americanism must be a 
matter of conviction, of loyalty to government 
as set up by the people, of resolute opposition 
to every person or influence that in any way 
weakens the “holy experiment” of liberty under 
law. 


In our schools, open day and night for this 
purpose, our whole citizenry needs to be taught 
frankly, fully, clearly, that absolute respect 
for law and hearty belief in our national insti- 
tutions constitute the test of a citizen. When 
one breaks any law deliberately he is not a good 
citizen. He has not the soul of an American. 
It matters not what special form of law is vi- 
olated. The person who drives an automobile 
faster than the law allows, who drives an au- 
tomobile when intoxicated, who breaks into a 
citizen’s home and steals, who sells in secret 
illegally made liquor, who evades his income 
tax to the government—all these alike are 
guilty of law-violation and are not real Amer- 
icans; nor are those who know of these illegal 
acts and fail to bring the offender to his just 
punishment. Here is the wide-open door of 
usefulness for the school. It must be entered 
and a definite campaign of fundamental Amer- 
icanism set forth by the teacher. 

The teaching must be concrete, definite, ade- 
quate. No more serious indictment can he 
framed against national educational agencies 
than that they decrease illiteracy without de- 
creasing crime. Education is always and fun- 
damentally a moral function. It cannot justify 
its right to receive legally imposed taxes un- 
less it assuredly produces law-observing and 
law-loving citizens. The fact that more than 
seventy per cent of our criminals are under the 
voting age, that crime costs our people more 
than schools, churches and charities, should be 
considered with vastly more concern than the 
percentage of those unable to read and write 
the English language. 

What we really need is a revival of love for 
American institutions, a love that will con- 
strain each and all to regard law as a sacred 
rule of guidance and procedure laid down by 
the people for their own complete observance 
and support. This love will weave itself into 
all forms of devotion, and if need be of sacri- 
fice, that “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” Within its all-embracing concern 
it will hold the entire population, making this 
the finest, fairest country God ever carved from 
His love for the dwelling of men. 





ground,” an- Y etta 
nounced Sarah Schrod- 
sky, importantly. She felt important, for was 
she not to have the most prominent part in the 
beautiful pageant, the one where the little girl 
of the tenements pleads for the children? 

“I don’t know what is background,” com- 
plained Anna Marowitz, taking a stick of gum 
out of her pocket. 

“Well,” said Sarah, a little doubtful of her 
ground, “I don’t know neither, but I heard 
Teacher say that all those that didn’t have any 
real part, like what I’ve got, could be back- 
ground, if their clothes was good enough, and 
Yetta’s ain’t. She ain’t got only that old ging- 
ham dress and those big for-ladies shoes so she 
can’t be it, whatever it is.” 

“I don’t see how you can be, neither,” ob 
jected Anna. “You said yourself you was goin’ 
to wear an awful old ragged dress.” 

“Yes, I am,” admitted Sarah, “but don’t be 
so dumb, Anna. My dress is actin’ and that’s 


different, ’cause when you are in a pageant you 
must always look like what you ain’t. 
everybody knows I’ve got good clothes. 


Now, 
Mine 





Earns the Playground 


By VIRGINIA REID 





papa, he’s got a for-ladies ready-to-wear store, 
but Yetta, she ain’t got nothin’, so she’s got to 
look like she had somthin’. That’s why she 
can’t be background.” 

Yetta, as she sat on the steps of Ward School 
Number 36, heard what was said, but she paid 
very little attention. Of course it would be 
fine to be in the beautiful pageant, but she was 
used to being left out of the good times. To- 
day she did not mind as much as usual, for she 
had a present for Teacher—surely that was 
enough to make anyone happy. 

When the janitor opened the great doors and 
the children flocked in, Yetta ran straight for 
her beloved Miss Brace. 

“Teacher,” she panted, “I got a present for 
you.” 

“Oh, have you, dear?” smiled Miss Brace, 
preparing to receive with radiant gratitude a 
battle-worn banana, a nibbled stick of candy, 

yQon-~ 
328.953 





or some of the other of- 
ferings daily bestowed 
upon her. “It’s a real 
from-gold locket,” and 
Yetta dropped into her lap a small package 
wrapped in very dirty newspaper. 

Miss Brace took it up and opened it carefully. 
Out fell a little flat gold locket. It opened and 
disclosed an exquisite, daintily colored picture 
of a little child. She gasped with astonishment 
and then said gently, “Yetta, this is beautiful 
and thank you very much, but where did you 
get it, dear?” 

“Teacher, mine fadder he found it in th 
junk. It was all black and dirty, but I rub it 
and rub it till it look like this. I want to make 
it nice for you, ’cause I’m lovin’ much mit you.” 

“Yetta,” said Miss Brace, “I don’t want you 
to think that I don’t care for your beautiful 
present, but I can’t keep it, because I know the 
lady to whom it belongs. The picture is one of 
her dear little daughter, who is a big young 
lady now, and she has felt very sorry about 
losing it. To-night, after school, you shall go 
with me to take it back, and you will see how 
happy she will be.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Taxes—A Lesson Plan in Arithmetic and Civics 


By R. L. COUNTRYMAN, M.A., State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


ANALYSIS 


T. Aims. 
A. Ultimate. 


a. To prepare the child for a practical application of arithmetic. 
b. To prepare the child to be a better citizen as he learns of the value of 


- cooperation in civic affairs. 


c. To show the advantages which result from a union of people for the 


common good. 


d. To acquaint the child with the business side of community life. 

e. To arouse interest in the expenditure of public money. 

f. To further develop the reasoning faculties, and to teach the child 
how to study a topic and organize the material. 


B. Immediate. 


a. To teach the child how to make out a budget of expense. 
b. To teach how taxes are apportioned, 
c. To teach how to make a tax roll. 
d. To apply the three problems of percentage to taxes: 
1. Given the tax rate and the assessed valuation, to find the tax. 
2. Given the tax to be raised and the assessed valuation, to find the 


tax rate. 


3. Given the tax rate and the tax, to find the assessed valuation. 


II. Analysis of subject matter. 
Tax. 
A. Definition. 
B. Kinds. 
a. Direct. 


1. Taxes on real estate—Land, village and city buildings, and lots. 
2. Taxes on personal property—Money in bank, mortgages, movable 


property. 


3. Licenses—Automobile, mercantile, billiard and pool tables, dog 


licenses, hunting licenses. 


4. Taxes on corporation, franchise, inheritance, income. 
b. Indirect—Taxes on imports, exports, internal revenue, etc. 
C. Purpose of taxation—To meet the expenses of national, state, county, 


town, village and school districts. 


D. How amount of tax is determined—The budget, the items, how deter- 


mined? 


i. How levied—National, state, county, ‘town, village, school district. 


What body levies in each unit? 


I’. How collected—Revenue officers, city, town and school district collectors. 


Their duties. 


G. Taxable property—Valuation; assessors, their duties, 


IlI. Tax roll. 
Arithmetical problems involved. 


1. To determine the rate of taxation—Divide the tax to be raised by 


the assessed valuation. 


problem. 


Second type of percentage problem. 
2. To determine the tax of an individual property owner—Multiply 
the assessed valuation by the tax rate. 


First type of percentage 


3. Tax and tax rate given, to determine the assessed valuation—Di- 
vide the tax by the tax rate. Third type of percentage problem. 





PREPARATION 


Subject Matter 
The three percentage types. 
1) To find a certain per cent of a 
number. 
2) To find what per cent one number 


is of another. ; 
3) To find a number when a certain 
per cent of it is given. 


Tax collector’s notice concerning pay- 
ment of taxes. 


A tax. 


To-day the subject of our lesson is 
taxes. (Pupils’ Aim.) 


Procedure 
Review the three percentage problems. 
Example of each given. 
Discussion of solution of cach. 


Read notice of tax collector. 
Discuss reason for notice. 


What do we call money collected ac- 
cording to law and used for public 
purposes? 


What subject have we for study to- 
day? 





PRESENTATION 


Expenses of school district. 


How expenses of district are deter- 
mined; budget, who makes budget 
and when it is made. 


Salaries of teachers, office repairs, 
fuel and light, supplies, equipment, 
janitor, playground equipment, li- 
brary, ete. 


For what purpose is the money men- 
tioned in this notice to be used? 


Conversation to bring out the facts 
opposite. 

Get copy of the budget of the district 
in which you teach. Study items, 


What items should be in the budget? 





Who 
owners, real and personal. 
real and personal property. 
If the person has no property and 
does not want to pay, a tax cannot be 
collected. 


should pay taxes—Property 
Define 


Give several reasons. 


By paying rental money for houses 
and business places. 


Taxes should be levied according to 
the value of the property. 


Assessing the property, assessors, as- 
sessment roll. 


Finding what per cent one number 
is of another; amount to be raised 
divided by the assessed valuation 
gives the tax rate. 

(The second problem in percentage.) 


To find a certain per cent of a num- 
ber. (First percentage problem.) 
Tax rate times assessed valuation 
gives amount of tax. 


Tax roll. 


The collector, 
A percentage on all money collected. 


Conversation to bring out the levy 
and public sale of property to pay 
taxes. Also redemption of property 
by owner. 


See Analysis. 
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Why do not all people in this district 
pay taxes? Conversation to bring 
out reasons why only property own- 
ers pay taxes. 


Why do property owners receive 
more benefit from expenditure of 
public money than those who have no 
property? 


In what way do people in the district 
who own no property help to pay 
taxes? 


Discussion of theory of taxation. 


How is the amount of tax each prop- 
erty owner should pay determined? 
Discussion to bring out proportion of 
tax each property owner should pay. 


Finding the rate of taxation. 


Finding the amount of tax of each 
taxpayer. 


Make a list of the property owners 
with assessed valuation in the dis- 
trict. Set opposite each the tax to be 
paid. 


Who collects the taxes? : 
How is the collector selected or 
elected? 


How is he paid? 
What does he do with the money 
collected? 


What is the procedure if a person re- 
fuses to pay his taxes? 


Write a summary of the points 


brought put in this lesson. 





APPLICATION 


The arithmetical problems. 
1) Finding the rate of taxation. 
Second percentage problem: To find 
what per cent one number is of an- 
other. 
2) Finding the tax of an individual. 
First percentage problem: To find 
a certain per cent of a number. 
3) Finding assessed valuation when 
rate and tax are known. 

(Little practical use) 
Third percentage problem: To find 
a number when a certain per cent of 
it is known. 


Use textbooks or make up budgets 
and assessment rolls and from these 
make problems for pupils to solve. 


Pupils make problems of each type. 





QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Pupils should study the taxes for the town or city in the same manner as 
above, but not attempt to get all of the items of the budget, or too much time 


will be consumed in the study. 


Assign to individual pupils who may be more proficient in arithmetic, special 
topics for study, as state expenditure and taxes, different ways in which the 
state and the nation raise money for the expenses of government. 

Let the pupils make a list of the different kinds of taxes, levied by district, 


town, city, state and national governments. 


List them under the separate 


headings as district, city, state, etc. Some pupils should read and gather in- 
formation about the duties, customs, tariffs, internal revenue, etc. 


Why should property owners who have no children of school age pay school 


taxes? 


Why should the state bear a large proportion of the cost of the schools? 


Summarize the important information. 


-(NOTE: This plan gives work enough for several lessons.) 
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How Harvey Spent One Day at Denny’s Corner 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


ARVEY is a round-faced, brown-eyed 
boy of eleven in the sixth grade. Den- 
ny’s Corner is a one-teacher rural 
school, located on a small triangular- 

shaped plot of ground surrounded by a field of 
corn shocks and two roads bordered by pas- 
tures. In every direction clumps of trees color 
the landscape with red, gold, and green. The 
box-car building, with three windows on each 
side, stands in the center of the little plot. 

The outside door of the schoolhouse opens 
into a narrow hall. A door from the hall leads 
to the schoolroom, the walls of which are paint- 
ed a light gray, and the ceiling white. There 
are blackboards to the 


teacher then proceeded to teach the rest of the 
poem by rote. During this exercise Harvey 
wiggled, stood first on one foot and then on the 
other, and put his hands on his desk. 

The Distribution of Study. The summary 
shows that only thirty-seven minutes were 
spent in study. The number of minutes spent 
upon each subject was as follows: Arithmetic, 
eighteen; geography, four; grammar, two; 
history, five; reading, one; and spelling, seven. 
But the periods of study were not continuous. 
the eighteen-minute arithmetic study period 
was broken into seven times. The longest con- 
tinued study was five minutes on spelling. 

Recitations. Harvey 





left of the door, at the 
rear, and between the 
windows on one side of 
the room. On the other 
side are maps of the 
United States and the 
state in which Denny’s 
Corner is located. The 
pictures are  frontis- 
pieces from magazines 
and small prints—all 
unframed. A large 
American flag is draped 
on the wall to the right 
of the door. A work ta- 
ble with reference 
books and a jar of 
dahlias is just beneath 
the flag. There are 
three rows of double 
seats. They are old with 
many a “jackknife’s 
carved initial.” A round 
oak stove occupies the 








recited in all his classes 
with sixteen-year-old 
William, a tall boy in 
the seventh grade. Both 
boys came to the front 
seats for all of the reci- 
tations except penman- 
ship and spelling. What 
concerns Harvey is 
told in the paragraphs 
describing each recita- 
tion. 

The arithmetic lesson 
consisted of ten prob- 
lems in simple interest. 
He handed the teacher 
a paper on which were 
five solved problems, 
which he admitted 
his aunt had helped 
him with the night be- 
fore. He failed on the 
problem that he was 
asked to solve on the 





center of the room. 

The teacher has a 
high school education. 
She has taught five 
years, three of which have been in this school. 
She follows the traditional method of “hearing 
lessons” from the textbook. 

Harvey rushed into the room a few minutes 
before nine o’clock. A book sack, fairly bulg- 
ing with books and papers, was flung over one 
shoulder. He quickly unloaded the contents of 
the sack into his desk and hurried outside to 
join in a game of three-cornered cat. It was 
my business to find out how he spent his time 
on that bright October day. During school 
hours I sat where I could easily see all that he 
did. During the intermissions I watched him 
on the playground. 

He sat alone in a big double seat at the front 
of the row of seats that were next to the win- 
dows from which one looked at the field of corn 
shocks. The teacher’s desk was in front of 
him. The following summary of the day’s ob- 
servations shows how he spent his time ex- 
clusive of the intermissions: 


Opening exercises 13 minutes—- 4.0 per cent of entire time 
37 “442 4 ee “ rs 


Study 
Recitations 56 —17.0 “ 
Errands 3 “« —00.9 “ oe a it 
Absence from room 17  — te ol oe o = 
Occupation which Har- 

vey provided for him- 

self 204 “« —61.8 ‘ 

Total 330 100.0 “ 


Harvey’s reaction to the items in this sum- 
mary is told in the following paragraphs: 

Opening Exercises. He listened attentively 
while the teacher read the Ninth Psalm, then 
stood with the school and joined in the repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and three stanzas of 
John Keble’s poem “All Things Beautiful.” The 





His companions are ahead. He had to stay 
after school to learn the meaning of 
“erosion” and “detritus.” 


blackboard. 

The geography lesson 
was about the wearing 
away of the land. He 
stumbled on the definitions of “erosion” and 
“detritus” and was told to stay after school 


_and learn them. 


Harvey was one minute late to his grammar 
class. William and the teacher waited. The 
lesson was the construction of one list of sen- 
tences with compound subjects and another 
with compound predicates. Harvey did not 
have the last list prepared. He said that he 
did not know that he had to do it. He was told 
to prepare it after class. 
It took him two min- 


three minutes, rested, and then wrote seven 
minutes. When the time was up he lacked a 
line and one-half of completing the page. His 
writing was coarse and legible. The first line 
was the best and the last the worst. 

The reading lesson was a prose selection 
about Mount Olympus and its inhabitants. He 
read fluently and with fair expression. He was 
asked one question on the context and an- 
swered it correctly. 

The spelling lesson was written. The boys 
exchanged papers and corrected each other’s 
work as the teacher spelled the words. Harvey 
misspelled four of the ten words. He was told 
to stay after school and learn them. 

Errands. At the teacher’s request he erased 
the blackboard and brought in some wood. 

Occupation Which Harvey Provided for Him- 
self. This consisted of looking at pictures in 
his textbooks, putting books into his desk and 
taking them out again, reading from a farmer’s 
almanac, drawing, writing, whispering, listen- 
ing to others, manicuring his finger nails, rest- 
ing, and watching passing vehicles. The long- 
est continued time that he spent on any one 
thing was nine minutes. This was spent in 
copying a picture from a magazine which he 
took from the teacher’s desk. It contained a 
page with an outline drawing of a squirrel sit- 
ting on a tree. He laid a piece of tablet paper 
over the drawing and tried to trace it. This 
did not work. Then he put the drawing over 
the paper and bore down heavily with his pen- 
cil around the outline of the picture. This left 
traces on the paper. He reproduced them with 
a pencil, then colored the drawing with his 
crayolas. When it was finished he held it at 
arm’s length, looked at it intently, then crum- 
pled it up and put it into his desk. 

With the exception of the time that Harvey 
took to eat his lunch, practically all of his in- 
termission was occupied in playing three-cor- 
nered cat. He and the other boys ate their 
lunch while seated on a big rock that lay be- 
hind the schoolhouse. 

School was dismissed at 3:45 P. M. Harvey 
remained with a few others. He spelled cor- 
rectly the words that he had missed and after 
two trials gave the book definitions of “erosion” 
and “detritus.” At four o’clock he ran down 
the road to catch his companions. His book 
sack was bulging in the center and the big ge- 

(Continued on page 89) 





utes to do it. Both 
lists were correct. 

The history lesson 
was a review of the 
causes of the American 
Revolution and the 
events of the first year 
of the war. With a few 
“helping” questions 
from the teacher Har- 
vey managed to tell 
fairly well the causes of 
the war and the condi- 
tion of the army when 
Washington took com- 

















mand. He was unable 
to tell what general as- 
sisted Montgomery at 
Quebec, 

The penmanship ex- 
ercise was “Kindly, 
Kindlier, Kind words 
are gems.” He wrote 








There are approximately 186,000 of these Denny’s Corners in the 
United States 
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A Turning Point in Penmanship Instruction—Part | 


By HARRY HOUSTON, Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Conn. 


OR the past fifteen years there 
has been considerable uniform- 
ity in our methods of teaching 
handwriting. Our procedure 
has conformed rather closely to 
the methods which were previ- 
ously used in business colleges 
and commercial departments. 
While there have been different 
have all been alike in certain 
Arm movement has 
been the objective. Speed, the oval exercise, 
and the push-and-pull movement have been 
used to initiate this movement. Another common 
feature has been the drill upon cap- 

ital letters, immediately following 








sy stems, they 
fundamental principles. 


‘such a habit? 


These arguments may lead some to think that 
poorer results will follow if methods are sim- 
plified. Just the opposite will result, as these 
articles will endeavor to show. 

Let us examine further the conditions under 
which we must work. A conservative estimate 
of the average amount of written work, other 
than penmanship practice, would place the 
quantity three times as great as the work done 
in the writing lessons. Does this written work 
contribute toward a writing habit? Is not this 
written work the dominant factor in forming 
It is believed that your answer 


must be in the affirmative. Then the writing 


difficulty. If the penmanship practice can be 
increased so that it is greater in quantity than 
other writing, good results can be obtained. 
This has been done in some places, but the long 
penmanship practice period is one of the causes 
for dissatisfaction with the present methods. 
A better plan would be to simplify the practice 
so that it would have a direct effect upon all 
writing, and to substitute another method of 
initiating arm movement. Such a procedure 
will now be outlined. 

Initiate arm movement through size, using a 
controllable amount of speed. Substitute for 
the oval exercise and the push-and-pull move- 

ment, drills upon large letters and 
combinations of letters. These 





these exercises. 
hundred down strokes a minute has 
been udvocated for the exercises 
to insure the use of arm movement. 

During the period that business 
college methods have been used in 
the grades there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the attention 
given to the subject of penmanship 
and in the time and effort put upon 


practice. Teachers and pupils have 
specialized in penmanship more 
than in any previous period, and 


probably more than in any other 
subject. Plans have been used and 
un earnest effort has been made to 
make good penmen. Regardless of 
whether these efforts have or have 
not proved successful, there is con- 
siderable unrest in regard to this 


subject. 

In addition to poor. results, 
in some places there are two 
causes for this agitation. One is 


the growing conviction that suffi- 
ciently good results should be pro- 
duced in less than eight years and 
with less effort on the part of pu- 
pils and teachers. New and im- 
portant studies, requiring time and 
attention, have been added to the 
curriculum. If there is to be spe- 
cialization, many educators prefer 
that physical education and good 
citizenship should have this extra 
attention. Teachers feel the bur- | 
den of so many studies and are 
hoping for some relief. Every sub- | 
ject is being scrutinized with a | 
view to modification and simplifi- 
cation. At present, penmanship 
methods, mere than any others, are 
being subjected to this scrutiny. It 











A speed of two —— 


vhe oval exercise. At 
compel the use of the forearm. 
the first objective. 

written work quickly. 





The size of the copies to be used for practice cannot be fixed arbitrarily. 
The illustrations above are one-third smaller than those generally used. They 
show the kind of practice needed for securing arm movement without using 


first, motions should be used that are large enough to 
The large motions lead directly to words, 
It is a kind of practice which will reach and affect the 


drills give practice on the curves, 
twists, and turns, which are the 
real difficulties encountered in writ- 
ing words. Pupils should begin 
with sufficiently large forms to in- 
sure arm movement, and proceed to 
smaller and more complex motions, 
as shown in the copies. These ex- 
ercises lead directly to words, the 
first objective. Each stage should 
be mastered by acquiring accuracy 
of form and a smooth, rhythmical 
motion. Any class can fulfill these 
requirements on the first exercise 
presented. No class should begin 
here unless it is necessary. Each 
class should practice as small and 
complex exercises as it is possible 
for the children to make with good 
form and movement. 

As soon as a good beginning has 
been made, use some words from 
the spelling lesson toward the close 
of each penmanship period. Not 
only does the practice lead directly 
to the ability to write words, but a 
direct connection can and should 
be made with the written work. 
This is the first and important step 
in closing the gap which frequently 
exists between penmanship prac- 
tice and other writing. 

No change is advocated in posi- 
tion and pen-holding except to se- 
lect and stress a few important 
points. In our efforts to make pen- 
men we have taught so many de- 
tails that pupils have found it im- 
possible or not feasible to put the 
instruction into use in all writing. 
The instruction should be so simpli- 
fied that pupils can use it anywhere 
and should be of such a nature that 























is the purpose of these articles to 
help point the way to changes 
which will save time and effort and also raise 
the general average to a higher standard. 

The other reason for changing our penman- 
ship methods is found outside of schools. Un- 
doubtedly there was a time when it was advis- 
able to produce penmen who could attend to a 
large amount of correspondence, bookkeeping, 
and so forth. However, the work that was once 
done upon large desks suitable for arm move- 
ment is now done by means of machines. The 
first recommendation, therefore, is that we 
stop teaching writing as if everyone needed to 
become a penman. To be an expert penman not 
only is unnecessary but requires more time and 
effort than are available. A principal of a 
large commercial high school recently remark- 
ed that if his students were well equipped in 
machine writing and only fairly well equipped 
in handwriting, they would be far better pre- 
pared than if the reverse were true. 


lessons must be related to the written work. 

The first written work is usually written 
spelling. Is the large, simple, unchanging mo- 
tion in the oval exercise closely related to the 
small, ever-changing motions necessary in 
writing words? Does this exercise and the 
push-and-pull movement have any direct effect 
upon written spelling or any other written 
work? These exercises are so remote from and 
unrelated to the written work that many pupils 
acquire one way for writing the exercises and 
another for all other written work. The mo- 
tions used in the exercises are so simple that 
they can be perfected at a sufficiently high rate 
of speed to insure arm movement. If this speed 
is not applied to words, a different way of writ- 
ing will result. If this high speed is applied to 
the small, complex motions in words, inaccu- 
racy and poor legibility are inevitable. 

There are two ways of taking care of this 


teachers of language, spelling, and 
so forth, will feel that they can do 
something to promote good writing habits. 
Many penmanship teachers complain that the 
regular grade teachers do not co-operate as 
they should. It is believed that every teacher 
would like to have her pupils write well and 
will co-operate if the instruction is brought to 
a practical basis. 

The best beginning for this work is to put 
upon the blackboard the following directions, 
to be put into effect whenever any written work 
is being prepared. 

1. Arms in position. 

2. Paper in position. 

3. Fingers one inch from point of pen or 
pencil. 

Before starting this campaign it would be 
well to give the following test to ascertain if 
there is need for it. Draw a seating plan of the 
room, allowing about one-half inch square for 
(Continued on page 81) 
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LITTLE NAVAHO’'S THANKSGIVING 


Wouldn't you lilee to take a ride in little Navaho’s canoe? Read how 


he brought home some Indian corn for Thanksgiving Day. Then see 
if you can draw the pictures on this page. 
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cy Once, very many He lived inside an - Hunting, fishing, 
cal Years ago, Indian tent, And all such fun. 
+04 There lived a boy And many happy [rom early morn * 
Named NAVA -HO Hours spent Till set of sun. 











: He had a little The way hed make One day, about 
¢ Birch canoe, That light boat go Thanksgiving time, 
e- q Just big enough Would frighten all the He left the camp 

nt = Tor only two: Fish below. And took a climb 





: Way out upon a Wild Indian corn Back to his Folks: 
ro Wide plateau, Was growing there, This was the way 
3 Where he could see And Nava took a He_ spent his first 

The tents below. Heaping share Thanksgiving Day. 
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A Thanksgiving Good Turn 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ATHLEEN SCHUYLER was hurry- 
ing down Wabash street in order to 
get to her Scout meeting on time. 
She was a little late because she had 

stopped to help Miss Thorpe put away the 
drawing materials and water the plants 
which were blooming so beautifully in the 
window. Suddenly she heard a timid voice 
behind her. 

“Can you tell me where Upton street is?” 

Kathleen turned hastily. There stood a 
frightened-looking little old lady, dressed in 
black, and with a heavy suit case in her hand. 

“Upton street? Yes, but it is a long walk 
from here. Would you not like to take a 
street car?” 

“Ve-es, but I do not know which one to 
take. They all look alike to me!” 

“T will show you,” said Kathleen, pointing 
to an approaching car. ‘Do you see the yel- 


the bell, and helped her companion to get off 
the car. 

“Where does your daughter: live?” she 
asked. 

“Number 75, but I have never been there 
before.” 

Kathleen led the way, watching the num- 
bers, until she came to a small neat cottage. 
“This is the place,” she said. 

“Now I am all right!” cried the old lady. 
“Here, my dear, I want you to take this dol- 
lar. I have no change, and you paid my fare 
and your own, too!” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” cried Kathleen. “I 
am a Scout and we are not allowed to accept 
money for favors like this. I was glad to 
help you. I hope that you will find your 
daughter feeling better!’ and she turned to 

go. But hearing the old lady speak to her 
she looked back. 


live, my dear? I want to tell my daughter 
about you.” 

“Kathleen Schuyler, and I live at 12 Park 
Place.” 

“Well, I am sure that I am obliged to you,” 
and the old lady went into the cottage. 

Kathleen was quite late for the meeting, 
but she knew that she had done the right 
thing. 

Soon the whole incident faded from her 
memory, for November was a very busy 
month. The troop to which Kathleen be- 
longed was planning a Thanksgiving dinner 
for poor children, and they were buying their 
own provisions and getting everything in 
readiness. 

Just the day before Thanksgiving, when 
Kathleen came home from school, she found 
a large box addressed to her. 

“What is it?” she cried in surprise. 























low car which says ‘Waverly Park’? That “What is your name, and where do you “Open it quickly and see!” exclaimed 
is the one to take. The con- Betty Lou. “I am so eager 
ductor will tell you when to find out!” 
you come to Upton street.” 1 | i , Kathleen excitedly open- 
“TI am afraid that ‘1e J | \ a ed the box and found, to her 
will not let me off at the | = — / —_— - nail Z| delight, that it contained 
right place. My daughter e | \\ ie al ie yellow, red, and russet ap- 
lives there and she is sick, = = | } hai ples. On top lay a card on 
and I must go to her. I a Sn: eae ee, eee — which was written: To a 
would have taken a taxi but } MN \\ girl who was kind to a 
I am afraid of them—they : seaatiaials = stranger. 
I have walked “Oh!” cried Kathleen. 


go too fast! 
this far from the depot, but 
T am so tired!” 

Kathleen looked at the 
frail little woman, and sud- 
denly there went through 
her mind the third Scout 
law: “A Girl Scout’s duty 
is to be useful and helpful 
to others.” With a pang 
of regret she thought also 
of her Scout meeting, but 
she did not hesitate. 

“T will go with you,” she 
said, and helped the old 
lady board the car. 

“Let me pay your fare,” 
Kathleen suggested, drop- 
ping two tickets into the 
fare-box, as her companion 
fumbled helplessly in her 
pocketbook. 

“T am so glad that I saw 
you,” sighed the old lady, 
as she sank into a seat. “TI 
live in the country and I do 
not like the noise in the 
city! I never was so scared 
in my life. I shall be glad 
when I get to Mary’s—she 
just moved into town last 
month.” 

When they came to Up- 
ton street,, Kathleen rang 








Kathleen turned hastily. 
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“It must be from my old 
lady !”” 

“What are you going to 
do with them?” asked Betty 
Lou. 

“T—TI do not know!” an- 
swered Kathleen. “It does 
not seem right for me to 
be paid for doing just a 
little thing like that. Moth- 
er!” she called out, “ would 
it be all right for me to give 
some of these apples to the 
children at our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner?” 

“Why, yes, if you are 
sure that you would like to 
do so.” 

“Indeed, I should.” 

“Then do it, and write 
a nice little note to the old 
lady, telling her all about 
tag 

“But I do not know her 
name!” 

“You can send it to 75 
Upton street, you know, 
Kathleen.” 

“That is just what I shall 
do!” 

The Girl Scouts enjoyed 














heavy suit case jn her hand, 


There stood a frightened-looking little old lady with a 


giving their Thanksgiving 


(Continued on page 87) 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—TONDA OF THE PHILIPPINES 






Paint little Tonda’s skin a soft light brown, his hair black and his draperies various bright colors. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of ‘‘Instructor Jointed Toys—Books | and II.”’ 
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OLDEN, indeed, is our little friend 
the American goldfinch with his 
jaunty black cap tilted over his 
nose, the jet black of his wings and 

tail in sharp contrast to the brilliant yel- 
low of his coat. He is warbler size and is 
often called the wild canary or thistle bird. 

His mate is dressed in much more som- 
ber hues, being olive above and buffy be- 
low. Her light-colored feathers are tinged 
with yellow. She has darker wings and 
tail and a rather rusty suggestion of a cap. 
In winter Master Goldfinch, too, dons an 
inconspicuous dress, resembling that of his 
mate, in which to brave the winter storms. 
It seems odd to see a flock of these dull- 
colored little creatures billowing along, 
with the wave-like motion of their swoop- 
ing flight, merrily singing per-chick-o-pee, 
the sound suggesting sunshine and flowers 
rather than cold and snow. : 

In summer the constantly reiterated 
notes grow almost tedious in their monot- 
ony as a flock of goldfinches settles in the 
swaying tops of a weed patch, rising and 
shifting about at the slightest disturbance. 
They twitter and sing continually as they 
feed. They are especially fond of sun- 
flower seeds, which they pry out with their 
strong little bills. As they cling to a nod- 
ding blossom, twittering softly all the 
while, it seems almost as if the flower it- 
self had grown vocal, so well do the birds 
harmonize with the black and yellow sun- 
flower. 

Goldfinches are to be found in temper- 
ate North America. They nest anywhere 
east of the Rockies, from Virginia and 
Missouri northward to Labrador, but they 
winter mainly in the United States. They 
wait until late summer, often remaining in 
flocks until the middle of July, before seek- 
ing a mate and settling down to home 
building and family duties. 

It seems that the supply of thistledown, 
the goldfinches’ favorite nest lining, has 
something to do with their putting off nest 
building so long. If the summer is for- 
ward and thistles ripen their seeds unusual- 
ly early, Sir Astragalinus Tristis may be 
tempted to leave the jolly companionship and 
care-free life of the roving band, and with 
his trim little mate construct a home. It 
may be placed in the upright fork of a sap- 
ling or growing plant. 

The nest, a well-woven and dainty bit of 
bird architecture, is often so solidly con- 
structed that it will hold water like a cup. 
It is made of the inner bark of hemp, if 
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The Goldfinch 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


obtainable. If hemp is not available 
grasses, weed stocks, bits of leaves, and so 
forth, are fastened securely together with 
cobwebs, and the inner lining of the cup 
felted, preferably with thistle. If no 
thistledown can be obtained some other 
plant down or even horse hair is used. The 
nest is firmly attached to the surrounding 
twigs and forms a very durable cradle for 
the nestlings, in spite of its apparent 
frailty. The material of the nest bleaches 
to a silver-gray, harmonizing perfectly 
with its surroundings. 

The eggs, four to six in number, five be- 
ing the usual clutch, are pale greenish 
blue. They hatch in fourteen days, and 
busy indeed are the tiny parents from that 
time until the wee birdlings are old enough 
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Goldfinches 
are clean little birds and like to have access 
to a shallow pool somewhere in the vicinity 
of their nests, to which they repair for fre- 
quent baths during the nesting season. 
The mother bird is the builder of the ex- 


to take care of themselves. 


quisite little home. Her handsome consort 
spends most of his energies in singing to 
her, which no doubt cheers his industrious 
little mate. He feeds her during the period 
of incubating the eggs, seeming to accom- 
plish with ease the feat of singing with his 
mouth full of seeds. As he flits to and fro 
from the nest, nothing, it seems, can daunt 
the serene cheerfulness of his sweet, con- 
versational song. 

The value of this bird to the agriculturist 

(Continued on page 87) 

















NOTE: 


This outline of the Goldfinch may be given to pupils to trace and color. with paints or crayons. 


Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to life may be 


obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., 
This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 


pany, Malden, Mass. 


Kankakee, Ill., or from the Perry Pictures Com- 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Jowa. 











A November Club Letter 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Nearly every flock has its black sheep, so also 
nearly every group of pupils numbers one or more 
youngsters who are special problems. The pupil is 
exceptional in one way or another, and not infre- 
quently a teacher is at her wits’ end in dealing with 
such a child. Sometimes the youngster appears to 
be not only mischievous, but unmanageable and a 
constant source of worry and anxiety to the teach- 
er, causing more trouble than all the rest. What 
can be done in such a case? In the first place, such 
a child should be studied both in school and out for 
the purpose of discovering what he is especially in- 
terested in, what appeals to him, what positive 
qualities of character are strong in his make-up. 
When once these are known, the teacher has a basis 
upon which to build a program for winning him. 

We should bear in mind that negative, de- 
structive methods cannot be used in building char- 
acter. It may be necessary to eliminate certain 
tendencies and destroy certain habits, but this can 
be done best through the development of something 
worth while which will tend to crowd out that which 
is undesirable. A youngster who is a bully, who 
rides roughshod over the rights of younger and 
weaker children, may be completely changed through 
the use of such leadership and power as he may 
have, by making him responsible for the welfare of 
the children whom he would ordinarily impose up- 
on. As you so well know, this has been the experi- 
ence of teachers over and over again. Then the 
child who is inclined to be untidy can be trained to 
be scrupulously neat, if made responsible for keep- 
ing the room clean. Again, you may have a child 
who is unhappy in his work in English, geography, 
or history. Abstract material makes no appeal; 
but he loves the outdoors, he knows the woods and 
streams, and he is a friend of every bird and ani- 
mal. Appreciate the thing that he is interested in, 
and it will not be long before you will find him do- 
ing better work in subjects which before were of no 
interest to him whatever. 

In the study of the exceptional child, get ac- 
quainted with the parents, not for the purpose of 
complaining, but rather to secure their cooperation 
in obtaining the best results with their child. Ordi- 
narily, we get in touch with the parents only when 
the pupil is in trouble, or when a complaint is made, 
with the result that relations that should be cordial 
are oftentimes strained. 

In dealing with the exceptional child we should 
bear in mind that he may have the largest capacity 
for service and usefulness of any pupil in the room. 
The biographies of our greatest men and women re- 
veal that many of them, as children, were more or 
less eccentric and difficult to understand, and some- 
times incorrigible. The problem may be difficult 
but it is tremendously worth while, and genuine 
satisfaction will come in finding the way for really 
effective and intelligent handling of the unusual 
child. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The pupils of the eighth grade, Moravia, New 
York, Doris Wright, teacher, wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in other states, 
Alaska, Canada, Porto Rico, or foreign countries. 


Miss Gertrude Best, Walker School, Grafton, 
Vermont, wishes to correspond with other teachers. 

Mrs. Harriette A. Hubbard, Wayne, Maine, would 
like to correspond with teachers in western North 
Carolina and on Cape Cod. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Mary E. Barry, Piniele, Montana, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, Canada, or any foreign 
country. 

The teacher and pupils of the Big Foot School 
wish to exchange letters with the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands and other island possessions. Address Miss 
Arlene Whitcher, Big Foot School, Big Foot Prairie, 
Illinois. 

The pupils of Miss Anne Rose, Salem School, R. 
F. D. 6, Rochester, Minnesota, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in any state of the Union, in 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, Can- 
ada and Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Miss Eleanor Stivers and her pupils, Dodge Cen- 
ter, Minnesota, would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils in Alaska, the Philippine and Ha- 
waiian Islands, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, South 
America, and any state in the Union. 

The pupils in the eight grades of the Spring Hill 
rural school, Conway Springs, Kansas, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in other schools in 
the United States, or any foreign country. Ad- 
dress Miss Maurine Karr, Conway Springs, Kansas. 


Letters 


An Imaginary Thanksgiving Dinner 

An imaginary Thanksgiving dinner prepared by 
the seventh and eighth grade girls of our Grammar 
School attracted special attention at the Parent- 
Teachers’ meeting in November. The different dish- 
es were either drawn by some member of the class 
or cut from magazines, then arranged and pasted on 
the tablecloth. It would be almost impossible to tell 
of all the ways in which the arranging of the tables 
has enriched and motivated the work of these two 
classes of girls. 

The main idea of the dinner was to teach the girls 
how to set a table, how to serve, and how to remove 
dishes from the table. The eighth grade girls were 
provided with five and one-half yards of muslin for 
their tablecloth, which they cut into two and one- 
half yard pieces, sewed together and finished with 
an inch hem embroidered in French knots. For 
their dishes they bought paper plates and stenciled 
the edge with a band of blue. The silverware, 
which consisted of knives and forks, dinner forks, 
salad forks, dessert forks, dessert spoons, coffee 
spoons, tablespoons, salt and pepper shakers, sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher, were drawn and cut out 
by one of the pupils. The menu consisted of roast 
turkey, baked ham, baked macaroni, salmon loaf, 
peas, mashed potatoes, salad, cranberries, fruits, 
salted nuts, coffee, pie, and cake. 

The seventh grade collected the material for their 
table from pictures cut from the “Ladies Home 
Journal” and other magazines. Their tablecloth, 
which consisted of the same material as the eighth 
grade’s, was scalloped around the edge and a design 
was stenciled in each corner. For their plates white 
cardboard stenciled with a flower design was used; 
their silverware was cut from catalogues and paint- 
ed with silver paint; and their napkins were made 
of crepe paper. Their menu was about the same as 
that of the eighth grade but the different dishes 
were served from one end of the table by a pupil. 

The girls were very much interested in working 
out their project and gave several demonstrations 
with the pictured meal.—DoLLie Horry, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Thanksgiving 


We usually work for days making our borders 
and posters for Thanksgiving. We get stencils of 
Pilgrims and Puritans, which are very large pat- 
terns, and use them for borders. These are so ef- 
fective that one could almost imagine himself at old 
Plymouth when stepping into our room at Thanks- 
giving time. 

One year we gave a play that included all the 
characters we had studied in our history. We had 
the governors and their wives, the elders, Miles 
Standish, John Alden, Priscilla, etc. We presented a 
Dutch scene, the children being dressed in the quaint 
Dutch garb; and in another scene we showed a feast 
with all the Indians present. After the play, the 
pupils served refreshments to the guests.—Mrs. A. 
M. FELKNOoR, Tennessee. 





Food Booklets 


In the month of November foods were studied 
and booklets were made as records of the study. 
Each child chose his own title, his own way of ex- 
pressing his impressions and designed his own cov- 
er for the booklet. There was great variety in the 
titles chosen, types of foods selected, and the kinds 
of illustrations used. Some pupils cut attractive 
advertisements from magazines and neatly mount- 
ed them, some did free-hand drawing and coloring, 
and others did free-hand cutting. 

“My Recipe Book” was one in which magazine 
illustrations and recipes were used; in it also were 
blank pages on which other good recipes could be 
placed. “Industry and Our Table” was another 
booklet illustrated by highly colored advertisements 
found in magazines. In this booklet only adver- 
tisements of canned and manufactured product: 
were used. There were concise descriptions of the 
products, and of the industries producing them. 
“Our Thanksgiving Dinner” was _ illustrated by 
free-hand drawings and paintings and contained a 
brief history of each article of food included in a 
very complete Thanksgiving dinner. 

Other clever booklets were “Good Things to Eat,” 
“Stories Found in Our Cellar,” “Food from Bar- 
rels,” “Milk and Meat.” A display of these book- 
lets was a part of our schoolroom decoration for 
Thanksgiving.—CLARA L. PENN, Ohio. 


Aids to Teaching 


BULLETIN Boarp 

If burlap cannot be obtained to make a bulletin 
board, ordinary bran sacks will make a good sub- 
stitute. Choose whole bran sacks and dye them 
dark brown or dark green. Stretch smoothly over 
space to be covered and tack on with carpet tacks. 
Picture molding makes an attractive edge, but is 
not necessary. 


NUMBER GAME 

This is a game which the younger children will 
enjoy on rainy days, and which can be made at 
practically no expense. In a wooden box about 
18” x10” x 3” bore ten holes about % inch in diam- 
eter, arranging them in two rows. Now cover the 
outside of the box with brown wrapping paper. In 
each of the holes put a penholder, the small end 
down, so that it will fit securely. With a black 
crayon draw a circle around each of the penholders 
and inside each circle put a number, so that you 
have the numbers from one to eleven. Set the box 
against the wall at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, and use to play a game of ring toss. For the 
rings use old jar rubbers. If these are too light, 
bind several together with thread. 


MAKING CoPIES 
Sometimes it is necessary to make copies on 
which the teacher writes but one line at the top of 
each paper. In making many of these much time in 
moving the different papers about may be saved. 
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First arrange all the papers, one above the other, 
with only the first two lines of each paper showing, 
much as shingles are laid on a roof. Then you can 
write all the copies without wasting the time used 
in lifting each finished paper, putting it away and 
moving a new one in its place. 


SAND Box 

Teachers in rural schools who do not have a sand 
table may easily provide a box which will serve the 
same purpose. Get a wooden box of the right size 
and put putty in the cracks, or place heavy paper 
so that it covers the inside of the box. Cover the 
outside of the box with burlap or brown paper, 
fill with sand, and place it on a table or extra desk. 
This box can easily be removed when not in use. 


TABLE DRILL 

A good game jor drill on the multiplication tables 
is made by cutting small cards from drawing paper, 
and on each card putting one of the number factors 
from a multiplication table. On the back of the 
card write the answer, so that the children may 
choose someone to be the teacher, and play by them- 
selves on rainy days or at recess. The child who 
gives the correct answer to a card receives the 
card. The object of the game is to see who can get 
the most cards. The one who secures the largest 
number becomes “teacher” next time. 


HEIGHT MEASURE 

At a sawmill procure a small board at least one 
inch wide, one-half inch thick, and six feet long. By 
using a ruler, mark it off in feet and inches. If the 
board is a little rough, paste white paper over it 
and mark the paper. Tack or tie the stick up 
against the wall of the schoolroom. To find the 
correct height, have the child stand with his back 
to the board and measure by placing a ruler flat 
over his head against the board. Directly back of 
this have a chart Which shows the correct height 
and weight for boys and girls. To stimulate pupils’ 
interest it is a good idea to post the weight and 
height of each child every month or term.—AGNES 
D. TRAYNOR, Vermont. 


A Basketball Word Drill 

The city in which I teach has been very much in- 
terested in basketball this year, especially in the 
games between the local high school and outside 
teams. Even the children share this interest. I 
have made use of this by having a game we call 
basketball, but instead of a ball we use words. 

I write the sight words across the blackboard. 
Then I choose two pupils, each to represent a high 
school. These children stand in front of the black- 
board each with a piece of chalk in his hand, ready 
to mark the words as the referee (a child who I am 
certain knows all the words) calls them. To avoid 
confusion each child has a different mark. When 
both children mark the word at the same time we 
call it a foul and it counts one point for each side. 
When one child succeeds in marking the word be- 
fore his opponent, we call that a basket and it 
counts two. 

After the words have been called and marked, I 
have one of the children add up the score. This 
correlates arithmetic with the word drill. I have 
been using this device during the basketball season 
and the children are nearly as enthusiastic over it 
as if they were participating in a real game of 
basketball.—Mary Crospy, Vermont. 


Good Citizenship 

Last year, after we had completed the assign- 
ments for Good Citizenship in our third grade, I 
had my pupils write a paragraph or paragraphs on 
what they were doing to become good citizens. 

These I typed verbatim on regular typewriting 
paper, putting the pupils’ names at the close of the 
paragraphs. I then arranged the work and pasted 
it on heavy mounting board. At the top of the pos- 
ter appeared the words “What I Am Doing to Be- 
come a Good Citizen.” 

The poster was finished near the time of our 
school exhibit in the spring. To the children it 
seemed one of the best things on exhibit, and they 





felt a personal thrill in their united efforts. They 
enjoyed reading one another’s paragraphs in print- 
ed form. 

On exhibit day, one pupil, afraid lest any of the 
visitors might overlook the poster, placed near it a 
placard, labeled “Please Read These.” I believe this 
pupil had a motive. Didn’t each boy and girl want 
Mother and Father to know the various duties he 
or she had been striving to perform as training for 
good citizenship? 

I cannot but feel that the pupils truly enjoyed 
our study together of this subject, and the state- 
ments on the poster showed that our efforts were 
not altogether fruitless.—Sara L. STARBURG, Iowa. 


Drawing Lesson Time-Savers 


After visiting many classrooms, I have realized 
how much time is wasted in the passing of water- 
color materials. It is just as easy to do this quick- 
ly by employing a system which soon becomes a 
habit. 

First, have paint pans of uniform size. At the 
recess before the drawing period have these placed 
on the first desk of each row, enough pans for each 
child in the row. Each child takes one and passes 
the rest back over his shoulder. 

Second, teach children to have a definite place in 
the desk for their paint boxes, so that when the sig- 
nal is given they will know just where to reach for 
them. 

Third, procure as many good-sized bottles as 
there are rows in the room. Vinegar bottles will do. 
Have these filled with water during the recess pre- 
ceding the lesson. Place on back window sills or 
some other spot which is convenient to the back 
rows. The child in the last seat of. each row fills 
the cups of the children in his row and returns the 
bottle to its original place. 

Fourth, when the lesson is over have one child go 
up and down the aisles with a large empty pitcher. 
Have the children empty their paint water into the 
pitcher, wipe cup with cloth, and place on desk 
ready for the signal to pass pans forward. 

Systematic adherence to one method of distribut- 
ing and collecting materials will do away with the 
mad scramble that usually accompanies the begin- 
ning and end of a drawing lesson. 

When patterns are to be used I have found that 
one pattern for each row is sufficient. Six patterns 
can be cut at once with a large pair of scissors 
through six thicknesses of paper. In primary 
rooms, if a number of papers and scissors are to be 
passed, it is a good plan to place large piles of va- 
rious kinds of material on a table in the front of the 
room and have the rows come quietly forward, one 
at a time, to help themselves.—A TEACHER, Ohio. 











A Successful School Trial 


Our eighth grade class had formed our school 
into a town with the usual governing body. The 
officers were all attending to their duties con- 
scientiously: the mayor had issued several procla- 
mations concerning lines of conduct in our room; 
the marshal had taken care of several cases of 
discipline, the culprits accepting their punishment 
as due; the assessor had collected several fines; and 
the children, generally speaking, seemed to be 
learning many things about citizenship. Even the 
street cleaner felt that there was an improvement 
in our community. 

So far there had been no work for the judicial 
department, and I noticed that the judge was be- 
coming a little concerned about it. Then one day a 
boy, returning one of our new library books in a de- 
plorable condition, refused to pay the fine. We all 
agreed that he should be tried for the offense. A 
date was set for the trial, and the defendant hired 
the most fluent speaker in the room as his lawyer. 
The teacher, as the representative of the Town, 
was unable to find a competent lawyer and began to 
fear that the case would be lost, when one of the 
boys asked to take the case. This particular lad 
had never shown any initiative, but as no one better 
offered, he was accepted. 

Excitement ran high on the day of the trial. An 
unbiased jury had been selected and the courtroom 
was crowded. When the witnesses had been ex- 
amined, and the lawyer for the defendant had fin- 


ished his plea, we thought our case was lost and 
began to wonder if all our training in citizenship 
would be overthrown. How great was our surprise 
to have the opposing lawyer bring forth some unex- 
pected witnesses, sum up the evidence, and in a few 
masterly strokes strengthen his case so materially 
that the jury brought in a verdict of “Guilty.” 
The judge pronounced a severe sentence; namely, 
the purchase of a new book; then the entire assem- 
bly went back to the regular work with satisfied 
hearts.—FLORENCE A. TIBBALS, Iowa. 





Little Journeys in Numberland 


I have found the following plan to be very help- 
ful to me in teaching numbers to my first grade 
pupils. I first drew a few pictures upon the black- 
board, such as a bird house, a barn, a tree, a gate- 
post, a clothesline, etc. Then cutting large black 
numbers from one to ten from an old calendar, I 
placed them on the top of each picture, calling the 
numbers blackbirds. I asked one pupil to fly from 
the gatepost to the bird house by calling each black- 
bird by its numerical name. If he failed to do this 
because he did not know a number, I placed a red 
number over the black one, telling him its name. 
The next pupil then took his place and so on until 
all had tried. All those who succeeded in reaching 
the bird house received a small picture of a black- 
bird. Anyone who acquired five blackbirds received 
a large red bird. I have used this device with 
good success in word and sentence drills——Mnrs. 
KATHRYN HOWELL, Missouri. 


A Spelling Contest 


In my class this year I have the usual poor 
spellers, and a few more. Quite by accident I dis- 
covered a plan recently which seemed to arouse the 
pupils to real interest in spelling more than any 
other game or device which I have used. 

In an oral review I kept a list of those who were 
spelled down, and on the next day one half of these 
pupils challenged the others to a spelling contest. 
The point was for each challenger to spell down his 
opponent, or vice versa. Those remaining at their 
desks with open books followed every word, eager 
to see how the race would come out. If anyone had 
to be seated, he too opened his book and watched 
the race. 

At the close of the contest, it was interesting to 
note how many of the challengers and how many 
of their opponents remained standing. Each chal- 
lenger who remained standing had his name taken 
from the list of those previously spelled down. It 
was often with a grin of delight that a victorious 
speller spoke of sending his man down; while on 
the other hand the opponent was proud of giving 
him a good fight. Like all other games and devices, 
this is most effective if used only occasionally.— 
TEACHER, Alabama. 


A Schoo! Magazine 


My seventh and eighth grades edit a monthly 
school magazine in which they take great pride. I 
choose a different editor each month for the follow- 
ing departments: History, which includes events 
for different days and years of the particular month; 
Geography, which consists of a composition selected 
by the editor on any geographical subject; Current 
Events; Poetry, a poem suitable for the month se- 
lected by the editor; Picture, one of the small ones 
in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS with a de- 
scription by the editor; School News, any special 
happenings at school, visits by the supervisor and 
others, names of pupils having the highest monthly 
average, perfect attendance and perfect in health 
inspection; and Jokes, selected from NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. I write the editorial 
each month, and any grade may compete in making 
the cover design for the magazine. 

After each article has been corrected and rewrit- 
ten on large size paper, the covers of drawing paper 
are adjusted, and the magazine fastened at the top 
with paper fasteners. Each pupil, in turn, takes it 
home to be read by his family and it is also read and 
enjoyed by neighbors and friends not connected 
with the -school.—EpITH L. CARROLL, Connecticut. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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told them that they should keep their mind, and 
clothes, and body clean. 

Jack won a pink ticket that week and Jill won a 
blue one. On the tickets was written a song, to be 
sung to the tune of “Lightly Row”: 


“Rub and scrub, rub and scrub, 
In the pleasant big Bathtub, 
Rub and scrub, rub and scrub, 

In the big Bathtub. ; 

Good Health Fairies always seek 
Children bathing twice a week. 
Rub and scrub, rub and scrub, 

In the big Bathtub.”’ 


Jack and Jill said: 

“The Wee Wee Elf, we understand, 
Will meet us all in Good Health Land, 
If we obey the rules laid down, 

By the Bathtub Elf in Bathtub Town.” 
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The Bathtub Elf 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


NE night Jack and Jill were surprised to 


meet the Bathtub Elf. 


“T am the little Bathtub Elf,” 

He said to introduce himself. 

“T hope you have a big Bathtub: 

How often do you rub and scrub? 

A healthy child, it will be seen, 

Keeps mind, and clothes, and body clean.” 


Jack asked, “What do you mean by keeping your 
mind clean?” 
The Bathtub Elf replied, “Think only good and 


kind thoughts.” He said, also: 


“Keep Well Children one always finds, 
Strive each day to have pure, clean minds.” 








This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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OLKS tell me there are still a few 
wild turkeys left in remote places 
in Florida. Never again will there 
be wild ones enough for such a 

Thanksgiving dinner as the Pilgrims had. 
The domesticated turkeys descended from 
the wild ones. Our magnificent American 
Bronze is the best and largest breed. Some 
farmer always sends the President one at 
Thanksgiving; sometimes the bird weighs 
forty-five pounds. Turkeys are raised also 
in some European countries. Thirty years 
ago in Denmark turkeys were a curiosity. 
The flesh was thought too dry and taste- 
less to eat. They needed an American to 
show people how to cook a turkey. 


TURKEY RAISING LONG AGO 


Years ago every farm 
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By EDNA S. KNAPP 


soft food and plenty of lettuce that had run 
to seed. Then she began to figure how 
much money she would get at Thanksgiv- 
ing. The birds ran loose. Some got 
drenched in a sudden shower. Disease 
claimed others, until only one was left. 

Then the mowing-machine cut off 
Whitey’s leg above the foot. Amy band- 
aged it and it healed. Then a wooden leg, 
padded at the top, was tied on and Peg-leg 
(as they now called him), followed Amy 
everywhere. “I can’t bear to eat him,” 
said Amy that fall. ‘Neither can we,” 
said the other children. Peg-leg merely 
gobbled contentedly. 


PORCH PETS. 
The Fowlers and Baxters lived across 


























ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


the road from each other. Bob Fowler 
raised turkeys. The Baxters bought one 
in the spring to fatten for fall. They pet- 
ted it so much that, when not following Mr. 
Baxter about, it was strutting up and down 
on the front porch. Bob’s birds were all 
pets and nothing ever seemed to ail them. 
Bob brought Bronze Beauty in his arms 
when I called to see his birds. “Sit still, 
Beauty,” Bob commanded, putting the half- 
grown bird on a rustic seat. Beauty be- 
haved perfectly as long as we wished. 
“Now you can go,” said Bob. Beauty gave 
one leap to the railing and was off. 


THE CROSS GOBBLER 


Mollie and Cora were visiting in Ver- 
mont one spring. They tried to go “cross 





















had its flock of turkeys. 
Vermont was famous for 
turkeys while now more 
are raised in Kentucky. 
Turkeys are wanderers 
by nature. There is an 
old saying: “You can’t 
raise turkeys without a 
grandmother.” It means 
that turkey-raising re- 
quires an old woman 
who is willing to follow 
the flock about, knitting 
as she goes. Long ago 
men used to visit the 
back farms and buy up 
turkeys. The turkeys 
were driven through the 





streets like cattle and 
sold at some large mar- 





















ket. 
PEG-LEG 


Amy, the oldest of 
many children at Merry- 
mount, decided once to 
raise some turkeys. She 
bought the eggs and set 
them under the biggest 
hen. In due time eleven 
little turkeys were hatch- 
ed. After twenty-four 
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lots’ to the Duncan 
sugarhouse. Out in the 
barnyard the Duncan 


gobbler spied them and 
pursued. The little girls 
climbed the five-barred 
fence and sat there. It 
was cold that day, too. 
Weren’t they glad to see 





Jim Duncan drive Gob- 














bler off? 


THE FARMERETTE’S 
DREAM 


Virginia had attended 





the County Fair where 
she heard a lecture on 
turkey-raising. She was 
very much interested and 
excited. That night she 
dreamed that she and 
Dad went into partner- 





ship. They planted six- 
teen acres of corn. Then 
when the corn was ripen- 
\Ate ing, they bought two 
whole carloads of tur- 
ol keys from Kentucky. 
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| loose in the fenced corn- 
W's field. In six weeks the 
birds were fat and the 
corn was eaten up clean. 
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hours, Amy gave them 





The little girls climbed the fence and sat there, 





(Continued on paze 80) 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the third of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code.’ These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
































































































































Ill. A Scout is Helpful. — 


He must be prepared at any time to save life, help injured persons, and share the home duties. 
He must do at least one good turn to somebody every day. 
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NOVEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:-T +: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


Use of Standardized Tests in Securing 
Speed and Accuracy in Arithmetic 
By Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


HE graph showing the result of Courtis’ 
Supervisory Arithmetic Test brought a look 
of surprised incredulity to Miss Avery’s eyes. 
Her class record showed 28 problems attempted 
with only 17 correct: they had attempted more than 
any sixth grade in the system and they had worked 
correctly fewer than any sixth grade in the system. 

However, Miss Avery was not alarmed. This 
class had come to her with a splendid record: Her 
work with them had seemed quite satisfactory, in 
spite of their increasing tendency to disorder and 
inattention. She felt certain that they could do 
better, that they would do better next time. She 
tuld them this, and teacher and pupils went blithely 
on, 

About two months later Monroe’s Reasoning Test 
was given. Again Miss Avery’s class ranked lowest 
umong the sixth grades of the system, both as to 
principle and correct answers. Both teacher and 
grade were chagrined, but the confidence of neither 
was shaken. She had faith in her grade and in her- 
self; they had faith in themselves, and work was 
continued in much the same hit-or-miss fashion. 

It was in January that Courtis’ Supervisory 
Growth Chart was posted, when Miss Avery learn- 
ed that only 8 points could be claimed. The next 
lowest sixth grade evidenced a growth of 62 points, 
and the range was from that to 315 points. 

Miss Avery could no longer shut her eyes to the 
fact that something was wrong, very much wrong. 
She did some real thinking that night. But it was 
when she undertook to put her plans into effect 
the next day that she began to sense the struggle 
ahead of her. The weeks that followed held many a 
dark hour and hard struggle. The class as a class 
did not care. They had been “getting by” with 
things; they expected to keep on “getting by.” Idle- 
ness, cheating, indifference, serious inefficiency, in- 
accuracy, woeful lack of speed had to be dealt with. 
They did not know how to work their problems cor- 
rectly and they did not care. The “primrose path” 
still had charms for them, and they were not easily 
to be forced into routine and steady, consistent 
effort. 

However, Miss Avery was determined. She 
brought all of her training and experience and abil- 
ity to bear on the problem. Carefully she mapped 
out her campaign. She decided that she must mas- 
ter these definite points: 

1. Learn exactly what difficulties confronted the 
pupils and her. 

2. Analyze the weaknesses and errors of her class 
as a whole, and of individual pupils. 

3. Group the pupils for specific kinds of work, se- 
lecting certain pupils for individual help. 

4. Work persistently and consistently along need- 
ed lines with groups and individuals. 

A series of tests, using material from her text, 
convinced her that most of the work that she had 





taken up during the session would have to be done 
over, for the class did not know the fundamentals. 
Division seemed their particular stumbling block. 
Accordingly, for purposes of diagnosis, Woody’s 
Scale A in Division was given. Three-fourths of the 
class failed outright; some of the remaining one- 
fourth needed help. From a minute study of re- 
sults the following bases for remedial work were 
evolved: 

1. Class was grouped according to number of 
problems worked correctly, a graph being made to 
show the individual record. 

2. These specific weaknesses were located: 

(a.) In division of fractions, the pupils failed to 
invert the divisor. 

(b.) Few members of the class could be depended 
upon for accurate long division, but short division 
was correctly worked by the majority. 

(c.) Frequent errors in multiplication showed 
need of further drill on the tables, and combina- 
tions, with especial emphasis on 6x7, 6x8, 6x9; 
7x8, 7x9; 8x7. 

(d.) There was an astonishing number of errors 
in subtraction. When the figure in the minuend 
was larger than the corresponding figure in the 
subtrahend, the pupils were obviously confused. 

(e.) In fact, most of the errors in long division 
narrowed down to errors in multiplication or sub- 
traction, with much trouble wherever zeros oc- 
curred. 


Next came the remedy. Thorndike’s classifica- 
tion of easy, medium, and difficult groups of combi- 
nations was used throughout this work. As addi- 
tion had given no particular trouble, that was passed 
over and the easy group of subtraction combina- 
tions put across the front of the blackboard and 
kept there until mastered, some drill being given on 
them each day. The medium group was then sub- 
stituted, and later the difficult group. Inductive de- 
velopment lessons in subtraction were taught, and 
much practice given in such examples as: 


827 205 361 
—309 —196 —179 











Later, after locating the need, much drill was 
given on the following type: 
7385 
—806 


1076 
—198 


The class worked in groups and as individuals, 
according to their needs. A weekly test, using ma- 
terial of a similar nature to the drills, was given, 
the class graph, in color, showing the gain made by 
each individual. 

After three weeks of such work as the foregoing, 
the class was tested by using Woody’s Scale A in 
Subtraction. Except for a few pupils who needed 
still more individual instruction and practice to 
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November Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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overcome particular weaknesses, the class was 
ready to pass on. 

Multiplication was attacked in the same way. 
Each day the combinations were drilled on: the 
easy, the medium, the difficult; and also the tables. 
Much rapid board and seat drill was given, using 
zero in all possible ways, and with problems grad- 
ually increasing in length and difficulty. There was 
much repetition on forms found especially trouble- 
some from a daily examination of the work, and 
from weekly tests. 

It was only after four weeks of this work that 
Miss Avery felt sufficiently sure of her pupils to 
give Woody’s Scale A in Multiplication. The re- 
sults were highly satisfactory, for the class ranked 
just about standard in both speed and accuracy. 

By this time the class had become enthusiastic. 
Speed drills in arithmetic had become as fascinat- 
ing as a game of basket ball. The individual graph 
chart was an object of daily study. 

The campaign in long division was entered upon 
as an adventure. However, now that subtraction 
and multiplication had been mastered the snares 
and pitfalls of long division no longer existed. 
Even so, Miss Avery insisted on three weeks of 
painstaking work before she agreed to try the 
Woody’s Scale A in Division. Seven-eighths of the 
class went “over the top” in both speed and ac- 
curacy. 

Division of fractions then seemed unbelievably 
simple, and before the end of the session the full 
course of study, as expected of a sixth grade, was 
thoroughly covered. Habits acquired in those weeks 
of concentrated effort carried over. Pupils had 
been led to recognize and acknowledge their weak- 
nesses, shown the way to overcome them, and given 
sufficient practice to insure retention. And the joy 
of accomplishment was theirs. 
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studied in practically the same way. A seed tester 
was made and used. Each pupil made drawings 
which aided in maintaining interest. The study 
was completed with an illustrated booklet which 
was placed on display a little later. 

A few weeks before the date set for the County 
Fair our school decided to enter an exhibit. The 
Wideawake 4 H Club became interested and sogn 
were enthusiastic in their efforts to have the best 
school exhibit. A set of books was to be given as a 
prize to the school having the best exhibit, and the 
club members were anxious to win that prize. 

Our exhibit consisted of school work, pupil’s in- 
dividual work, and farm products. For our exhib- 
it of school work we used the Apple and Corn book- 
lets, written lessons mounted on construction paper, 
drawings, and so forth. I found that some of my 
girls could cook and they agreed to make a loaf of 
bread, a cake, a pie, and several kinds of candy. 
The older girls had assisted with the canning in 
their homes and they brought jelly, canned fruits, 
vegetables, and pickles for our exhibit. The boys 
collected the fruit, vegetables, grains, and nuts. 
The sewing work which we exhibited consisted of 
towels, caps, aprons, and crocheted pieces. When 
we had our materials collected I made arrangemenis 
to take the exhibit to the Fair and enter it. Two of 
the club members went with me to assist in its ar- 
rangement. 

We used the club colors of yellow and green in 
decorating our exhibit. We made use of some large 
ferns, arranging them among the many colored 
grains, fruits, and vegetables. When completed 
our exhibit was very attractive and drew forth fa- 
vorable comment from visitors and judges. Our 
school won the prize. Of course the pupils were 
proud of their success, and the parents manifested 
a greater interest than they had before. 





An Effective Method of 
Teaching Agriculture 
By Myrtle Goddard 


N this particular rural school 
[ my agriculture class was 

composed of ten members— 
six boys and four girls. I very 
soon found that my pupils dis- 
liked the study of agriculture 
and were studying it only be- 
cause it was a required subject. 
With the knowledge of this fact 
and with the realization that 
these boys and girls would 
spend all their early life on a 
farm I determined to change 
their attitude if possible. - 

I secured some bulletins and 
suggestions from the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
made specific plans for my work. 
I organized my class into a Club, 
which we named “Wideawake 4 
H Club.” The officers were chos- 
en from the class, and I, as the teacher, merely sug- 
gested and assisted when necessary because I 
wished to make the pupils feel that it was really 
their own organization. The colors yellow and 
green were chosen and arrangements were made to 
secure the “4 H” pins. 

When the organization was completed the mem- 
bers selected for study subjects from a list I had 
prepared. The first subject chosen was “Apples.” 
The secretary wrote to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for literature concerning this subject and, 
while awaiting the arrival of the material, the class 
secured some valuable information through field 
trips and orchard surveys. After a general study 
of the subject an outline was made. Each member 
was given a particular section of the outline for 
special study and investigation, the results of which 
were to be presented in a written report. The re- 
ports were read in class and corrections were made 
when necessary. Each member made an illustrated 
booklet on “Apples.” The booklet covers were de- 
signed in a very attractive manner. 

The next subject taken up was “Corn.” It was 





The “Wide-awake 4 H Club” Exhibit at the County Fair 


After a successful undertaking such as this, the 
pupil’s interest will diminish unless there is an- 
other incentive for their efforts. To provide for 
this I introduced the individual project work and 
succeeded in interesting my club members in work- 
ing out some of the State 4 H Club projects. When 
each member had read the instructions and sugges- 
tions concerning these projects and consulted their 
parents regarding them they selected the project on 
which they would like to work. Two girls selected 
the Sewing Project and two the Poultry Project. 
Three of the boys selected the Corn Project, two the 
Pig Project, and one the Potato Project. 

Our class work centered around the subjects in 
which the members were especially interested. The 
State Department of Agriculture sent lessons each 
month for each club member. Part of each lesson 
had to be written and sent to the Department. The 
monthly lessons were filed in a neat booklet. Each 
member owned an account book in which he kept a 
record of the expense of carrying out his project. 

In January each member planned his work and, if 
possible, made preparations for it. Poultry and hog 


houses were built by the members in the Poultry 
and Pig Clubs. The corn and potato plots were se- 
lected and measured and the equipnient secured. 

During the remaining months of school we con- 
tinued our work on the subjects they were studying 
in the projects, and thus they gained information 
which would help them in their work. Before 
school closed I visited each member, looked over his 
work, suggested improvements, and encouraged him 
to continue his work through the vacation. I found 
that the club members were making rapid progress 
and that they were interested in their work. 

During the vacation they were very faithful in 
their work and many of them wrote to me telling 
me of their progress and often asking for sugges- 
tions or advice on their work. 

When I. returned to the school in the autumn I 
was met by an enthusiastic group of workers. They 
were planning to enter their work in the Fair and 
we began at once to arrange the story of it in a 
booklet. The pupils were successful in their work, 
and two first prizes and one second prize were won. 
Outside of those who won prizes each member had 
a liberal profit from his project. I felt repaid be- 
eause I had not only succeeded in interesting my 
class in their study of agriculture for the period of 
the school term, but I had also aroused a real inter- 
est in their farm life which will remain with them 
after their school days are past. 


Dd ed 


How I Use Stories in My Teaching 
By Mary R, Geiss 


HE story has come to my aid many times. 
Whenever a situation arises that I do not 


know how to cope with, I ‘tell a story. On 
rainy days, when everyone feels more or less disa- 
greeable, I tell the brightest, 
merriest stories I know. When 
we are disturbed by any outside 
influence, I tell a little story and 
we are ready to continue our 
work. A funny story, with a 
genuine laugh in it, makes us all 
feel better when we are tired 
and restless. The story develops 
the heart as well as the mind. I 
teach courage, self-control, char- 
ity, in fact, all the lessons of 
discipline and personal behavior, 
by means of the story. My chil- 
dren revel in stories about fairies 
and mythology.’ The story has 


introduced history, geography, 
and nature study in a most 
charming manner, 

Phonics, the subject that Js 


usually presented to the child 
first, is apparently dry and life- 
less. Under the delightful influ- 
ence of the story, it becomes very 
interesting. I place before the 
children the phonic. that I wish 
to teach, and tell them a story in 
which it is prominent. The chil- 
dren learn to recognize it and enunciate it without 
suspecting that they are being taught. They sel- 
dom forget the phonic because a story is woven 
around it. If it is forgotten, I only need to ask, 
“What did the dog say to the pussy cat?” At the 
next recitation I continue the story. The children 
know that the phonic period means a story and an- 
ticipate it eagerly. Thus, they Jearn all the phonics 
while they are having a pleasant time. 

The story not only simplifies the task of teaching 
phonics, but it creates and holds the children’s in- 
terest. A story demands attention during every 
moment of the recitation. Drill must necessaril 
begin as soon as several phonics have been canal 
This, too, can be made most interesting. 

It is important to emphasize the story in reading. 
When I assign a reading lesson,:I:always read part 
of it and then stop-abruptly. This gives the chil- 
dren an incentive :to master’ the-lesson'in order tp 
learn the whole story. As a reward for a perfect 
reading lesson, I tell the children a story. The child 
who has.done the best work in reading, may read a 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


4 EAN SIMEON CHARDIN 


q 


(shar’ dan’) was born in 
Paris in 1699. His father 
was one of a number of ex- 
pert cabinet makers who 
made special furniture for 
King Louis XIV. From early 
youth, this bey Jean showed 
a certain independence of spirit which can 
be traced throughout his life. 

One of the first pieces of art work that 
Jean produced commercially was a sign- 
board for a neighbor who was a barber. In 
those days barbers were often surgeons as 
well, and many of their signs showed 
groups of cups and surgeon’s lancets. 
However, Jean decided to work out his sign- 
board in a different way. He depicted a 
scene showing the barber treating the 
wounds of a victim of a street brawl. Jean 
stole out very early one morning and hung 
the sign over the barber’s door before show- 
ing it to him. 

When the barber saw the novel signboard, 
which ‘was being admired by a group of citi- 
zens, he was very angry, for the picture 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


broke all rules of professional ethics. So 
much new trade came to him, however, as a 
result of the sign, that he finally relented 
and forgave the ambitious young artist. 

This incident was characteristic of Jean 
Chardin. Jean’s father, recognizing his 
son’s talent, decided that he should have an 
education in art. He, therefore, sent him to 
study with the well-known art instructor, 
Cazes. When Jean discovered that practi- 
cally all the lessons that were given him con- 
sisted in copying the instructor’s drawings, 
he lost interest and made but little progress. 
He left Cazes and entered another school. 
Here he did excellent work. Because of the 
skill that he had acquired, he was appointed 
to assist in restoring some paintings in the 
gallery of Fontainebleau. 

Where other artists chose for their sub- 
jects rococo goddesses and mincing shep- 
herds, Chardin, like Millet, preferred to 
paint in a simpler way, regardless of public 
taste. His many paintings of still-life demon- 
strate his rare ability to invest inanimate ob- 
jects with so much interest that one feels 


the very atmosphere of the surroundings. 
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Questions to Answer 


What is the first thing that you 
see in this picture? Do you think 
that she lived many years ago? 
Why do you think so? 

Can you see what she is sitting 
on? Does it look like a modern 
chair? What else do you see in the 
picture? Why is the tree stump 
there? Do you think that the cook 
makes much use of it? 

What do you think is in the bowl 
by the cook’s feet? Can you see 
any other things to eat? Have you 
ever seen a French cook in a restau- 
rant? Was he dressed like this 
cook? 


If the cook’s cap and apron were 
black, would you like the picture 
just as well? Do you like to help in 


the kitchen? What do you do? 
Can you cook good things to eat? 

What is there about this picture 
that makes it seem real to you? 
Why do you think that Chardin 
liked to paint people of the middle 
class? 

















“The Cook” 


The picture depicts a very familiar scene. It shows a cook 
at work in her kitchen. From the type of chair on which 
she is sitting, and her clothes, we can be sure that the picture 
was painted some years ago. 

The little cap and apron look very much like the clothes 
worn in Colonial times. Notice the meat block and the meat 
ax on the right-hand side of the picture. These were com- 
mon in the early days, when people did so many things for 
themselves. 

To a person living then a delivery wagon unldéading pre- 
pared cans of fruit, meat, and vegetables would have been a 
most unusual sight. 

The lady in the picture makes us think of the homelike 
simple people that the artist Millet liked to paint. She seems 
to be day dreaming of some pleasant holiday or possibly 
making plans for her next array of tempting things to eat. 
This whole picture has a restful, quiet appearance that is 
free from the queer or grotesque effects found in many 
modern paintings. It would be suitable to hang in a room 
where it would be often seen. 

“The Cook” is an excellent example of Chardin’s ability to 
paint his characters so absorbed in their occupations or 
thoughts that they seem like real persons. It also illustrates 
his remarkable skill in combining colors so as to give a warm, 
rich effect. 











In his numerous paintings of the people of 
the middle class with whom he was so famil- 
iar, and whose interests he had so much at 
heart, he has portrayed them in their homes, 
completely absorbed in their daily tasks. 

At twenty-nine years of age, Jean Chardin 
was elected to the Academy because of his 
excellent technique and his unassuming style 
of rendering. However, it was years before 
the public began to recognize and accept his 
work. 

Chardin lived to be eighty years old, con- 
tinuing his work until the time of his death. 
Within a short time after his death his pic- 
tures lost some of their popularity. How- 
ever, with the revival of a truer feeling to- 
ward art subjects his: work again sprang into 
prominence. Any collector who, to-day, has 
a Chardin among his possessions is con- 
sidered fortunate. 

Chardin’s “Skate’ and “The Buffet’”” won 
for him his admission to the Academy. His 
remarkable ability to depict home-life is 
evidenced by “The Cook,” “The Diligent 
Mother,” and “Le Bénédicité.” Chardin did 
excellent work in painting children, as shown 
in his “Girl with Cherries” and “Boy Blow- 
ing Soap-Bubbles.” “Le Bénédicité” is con- 
sidered by many people to be his master- 
piece. A large collection of his paintings is 
in the Louvre in Paris. 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The beautiful cover on 
this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The 


. Cook,’ by Chardin. Mount the cover on a mat and 


hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, cut 
the “Questions to Answer” from this page, mount 
on cardboard, and place beneath the cover. The 
story of “The Cook,” which is printed in large type, 
can be pasted on a card and given to the children 
for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Cook” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson, Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have 
the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) ~ 
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Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Cafeteria Project 
(DEVELOPED IN GRADES III anv IV) 
By Carrie L. Granger 


several weeks, included: civics; language; 

reading; writing; arithmetic; cutting; trac- 
ing and coloring; printing; geography; hygiene; 
and spelling. 

A discussion of cafeterias during a language pe- 
riod was the starting point of our project. Many 
of the children had visited lunch rooms or restau- 
rants but none had had first-hand experience with 
cafeterias; so explanations were made and descrip- 
tions given by the teacher. 

CIVICS . 

The children were very enthusiastic when told 
that they might have a “play” cafeteria at school. 
Aided by a few suggestions and necessary explana- 
tions, they did most of the planning. Interesting 
discussions followed on what should be done and 
what material was needed. 

We decided to choose two owners of the cafeteria. 
First, a nominating committee was appointed. This 
committee chose four pupils, two from each grade, 
as candidates. Slips of paper were given out, and 
each pupil voted. Incidentally, this made a little 
lesson in civics, and each child became acquainted 
with such words as nominate, candidate, committee, 
vote, ballot, election. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 
Two girls happened to be the winners in the elec- 
tion. They went outside, pretending to look for a 
suitable store to rent for the cafeteria. On their 
return they stood before the class and held a con- 
versation, telling why two places investigated were 
undesirable and why a third proved satisfactory. 
In discussing the latter they mentioned such words 
as size, light, good air, and cleanliness. This 

brought in a bit of conversational language. 


READING 
The pupils brought in the “help wanted” columns 
from local newspapers. They also found advertise- 
ments of stores for rent. Using these as types, to- 
gether we wrote an advertisement for a store in 
which to start our cafeteria. 
WRITING 
Having decided that we should need a cook, cash- 
ier, waitresses, and dish-washers, we wrote adver- 
tisements for each, trying to vary the wording. 
Following are some of the advertisements which we 
used to obtain a store and helpers: 
Wanted—Store suitable for cafeteria. Must 
be light and airy. Central location desired. 
Tel. Park 627 J 
Wanted—Woman to wash dishes in cafeteria. 
Hours 8 A. M. to 2 P. M. and 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 


Dinners and suppers included. 
Tel. Park 627 J 


LANGUAGE—BUSINESS LETTER 


An advertisement of a silverware sale in one of 
our department stores led us to “buy” our silver 


T=: project, which extended over a period of 


there. We decided to order it by letter. Together 
we wrote a business letter,—our first experience in 
writing that kind of letter. 


ARITHMETIC 


Seeing another advertisement in a daily news- 
paper of a sale of dishes, we decided to take advan- 
tage of it. (We were supposed already to have 
quite a supply of dishes, cooking utensils, etc., but 
needed new ones also.) Buying the dishes afforded 
several problems solved in class. Some of these 
same problems were used later by the fourth grade 
in regular written arithmetic lessons. 

The purchase of the silverware also furnished a 
set of problems in arithmetic, and as the store was 
supposed to have sent us a receipted bill for the 
silver, we made one out. This gave us practice in 
making out bills. 

Our cafeteria was to have thirty tables to seat 
four people; eight tables to seat six peop!e; sixteen 
tables to seat two people. This afforded problems 
in both mental and written arithmetic. 

We planned to use “Indian Head” muslin for ta- 
ble covers. After deciding upon the length of the 
different sized tables, we found the amount of 
cloth needed for each, then the amount for all, and 
the price, at twenty-five cents a yzrd. This was 
done by measurements on the blackboard and by 
written arithmetic. 

One set of examples was based on the pay of the 
help and the renting of the cafcteria. Another set 
that included addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division dealt with the buying of food. 

Below are given some of the arithmetic problems 
which this project furnished: 

Find the price of 16 dozen cups and saucers 
at $.19 each. 

What is the price of 12 dozen soup plates at 
$.18 each? 

Each article of silverware costs $.39. 
the price of a dozen pieces. 

What is the price of 21 dozen teaspoons at 
the price per dozen, of the silverware in the 
preceding problem? 

How many people can be accommodated at 
all of the tables that seat 4? 

How many tables are there in all? 

How many people can be seated when all 
the tables are filled? 

If the cashier receives $18 a week what will 
she earn in 4 weeks? In 50 weeks? 

The waitresses each receive $12 a week. What 
will one earn in a month? What will 6 earn 
in a month? 

How much more does a cashier earn in a 
month than a waitress? 

If butter is $.58 cents a pound what will 24 
pounds cost? 

We get fresh eggs from a farmer for $.52 a 
dozen. How many dozen can we buy for $6.76? 


CUTTING 


A part of the project which especially interested 
the children was the handwork. They cut the let- 
ters of the cafeteria name from squares of gray 
construction paper. These were pinned to a screen, 
which afterwards became our menu board. 


Find 


The money was cut from cardboard on which the 
pupils had traced around real coins. Each coin was 
labeled, and bills were made from paper. All who 
could brought pocketbooks to keep their money in. 
Others kept theirs in envelopes. 

Knives, forks, and spoons were traced and cut 
from oak tag. 


TRACING—COLORING—CUTTING 


For food we decided to collect all the colored food 
advertisements we could find in the magazines. Not 
being able to find pictures of all the kinds of food 
needed, the teacher drew patterns of apples; ban- 
anas; glasses of milk; cups of coffee, tea, and cocoa; 
toast; potatoes; beets; carrots; plates of ice cream; 
etc. These the children traced (in some instances 
colored) and cut out. On the bowis they printed 
names of different kinds of cereals and soups. The 
ice cream seemed to interest them particularly, and 
they colored it to represent vanilla, chocolate, and 
strawberry. 

PRINTING 

Another part of the work which the children en- 
jeyed was printing the signs that were hung on 
the screen under the cafeteria name: 

OPENING DAY LUNCHES PUT UP FOR " OPEN 
APRIL 21, 1923 AUTOMOBILE PARTIES NIGHTS 

They also made signs for different kinds of 
soups, cereals, cakes and pies: 


SOUP CEREALS CAKES PIES 
Tomato Oatmeal Chocolate Apple 
Vegetable Corn Flakes Orange Mince 
Mock Turtle Puffed Rice Fruit Lemon 
Rice Poast Toasties Sponge Squash 
Chicken Cream of Wheat Prune 
Celery Shredded Wheat Cranberry 
Ox Tail 


Separate cards were made to show the price of 
each article of food, such as: 
ICE CREAM $.15 
COLD TONGUE $.35 


GEOGRAPHY 
Geography was introduced when we found out 
the sources of supply of our foods and drinks. The 
fourth grade children were able to look up topics in 
their geographies and report what they had read. 


HYGIENE 
Hygiene was brought in, in a slight degree, when 
the best food for children for the different meals of 
the day was discussed. They decided that they 
would be grown-ups before they bought tea or coffee. 


SPELLING 
The project furnished spelling for nearly three 
weeks. The names of the various kinds of food 
were used, also such words as cafeteria, tray, 
knife, knives, fork, spoon, cook, cashier, waitress, 
breakfast, dinner, supper. 


OYSTER STEW $.40 
RAISIN BREAD $.03 
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HOW THE CAFETERIA WAS MANAGED 
Just before time for the opening of the cafeteria 


a group of children was chosen to select from the 





box which held the “food” all things suitable for 
breakfast. This group, with the help of the cook, 
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laid the food on the table, arranging it in proper 
order. Each “Cafeteria Day” a different group se- 
lected and arranged the food for breakfast, dinner, 
or supper, as the case might be. They also ar- 
ranged on the screen the menu, with price list of 
the articles of food used that day. 

The cashier added the checks to find out how much 
money had been taken in. The receipts of different 
days were sometimes compared to see how much 
more money was taken in one day than another. 
The checks were made of oak tag, two inches by 
three inches, on which different children had printed 
the cafeteria name: 


JANESVILLE SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 
$.84 


On “Cafeteria Days” we conducted the cafeteria 
as nearly like a real one as possible, letting the pu- 
pils take turns at buying, being cashier, waitresses, 
or doing the other necessary work. Each buyer 
took his tray, napkin (several children brought tin 
trays and paper napkins from home), knife, fork, 
and spoon; selected his food; obtained his check; 
and paid the cashier. 

While the actual buying of a meal was specially 
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interesting to an observer, the preliminaries, cover- 
ing so long a space of time, were most valuable. 
Taking it as a whole, the diversity of subject mat- 
ter and the fact that each child had not only a part 
but many parts in its development resulted in a 
practical, thoroughly worth-while project. The 
socialized work and co-operative spirit manifested 
were most important features. 


A November Problem Project 
By Ethel Hathaway 


Central Sshool, Hammond, Indiana 


ITH the coming of the first gray days in No- 
Wiens: interest as jto our 4B Grade observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving Day began to manifest 
itself among the children. When they asked me 
whether or not we were going to have a program I 
very soberly assured them that nothing would please 
me more, but that I was so busy I feared I would 
not have time to hunt up suitable material. 
This had the desired result. Before long one 
child eagerly announced that he had found a poem 








in his reader that he could learn. It was Emerson’s 
“We Thank Thee.” Another, not to be outdone, 
suggested that we use the Hundredth Psalm, which 
the pupils of the 3A Class were memorizing. With- 
in a few days several other children subrvitted for 
my approval appropriate poems, bre=git rom their 
homes, which they volunteercc. to memorize. Finally 
“The Problem” (as I fear I had ricntaity dubbed 
the boy to whom nothing scemed to appeal) sur- 
prised me by informing the class that in their own 
readers was a play called “The First Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,” and by asking if he and some of his 
classmates might not make this their contribution 
to the program. 

His suggestion met with an enthusiastic response 
from the children. Before committing myself, how- 
ever, I talked to the class about the preparation 
which an adult actor must make before he feels 
himself able to portray faithfully to an audience 
the character he represents. This led to a spirited 
class disc. sion as to what preparation would be 
necessary on their part to make possible a success- 
ful presentation of the play in question. It was de- 
cided that those taking part must know something 
of the history of the Pilgrims, their qualities and 
characteristics, their beliefs, dress, manners and 

















Gifts for Her Friends 


LAST year a first grade room began their Christmas 
preparations in autumn. Each child brought a 
cheap glass tumbler from home and five cents. The 
greater portion of the money was spent for narcissus 
bulbs. The price was reduced because a number of 
schools combined in sending in their order for the 
bulbs. Crepe and tissue paper were also purchased. 
Five weeks before the Christmas vacation began 
pebbles were placed in the bottom of each glass, which 
was partially filled with water, and a bulb was in- 
serted, the root end down. The glasses were then 
Stored in a dark closet until the roots were well start- 
ed, when they were brought into the schoolroom and 
placed on the deep window sills. Here their growth 
was eagerly watched by the children. About a dozen 
extra glasses and several bowls were filled by the 
teacher, to assure a good blossom for each child. 
hen the time came to carry the glasses home, an 
oblong of dark green crepe paper was placed around 
each and fastened with a very small amount of paste. 
To hold it securely, another strip of narrow crepe pa- 
per about one inch wide was tied around the glass 











November Preparations for Christmas 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


near the top and then fastened with a double bowknot. 

The photograph shows one of the girls with part of 
her gifts. She has a hyacinth instead of a narcissus. 
However, the narcissus or the Chinese lily is advisable 
for this form of school culture, as the hyacinths do 
not usually mature well in the water, and the first- 
class hyacinth bulbs are much more expensive than 
narcissi. 

In addition to raising the plant, each child made a 
blotter, a calendar, a bookmark, and a stamp case. 

The drawing shows the full size of a tree for sew- 
ing. It was traced upon cardboard, 3%”x6",. The 
tree was outlined with green mercerized cotton, the 
trunk with brown, and the tub with red. When the 
sewing was completed, the space was filled in with 
colored crayons to match the outlines. The strokes 
were all made with vertical lines, each drawn from the 
top down, not from the bottom upward. Next, two 
pieces of green blotter paper were placed under the 
eardboard; two holes were punched through the three 
pieces near one end of each, and the pieces were then 
fastened together with heavy red mercerized thread. 
The same kind of thread was used for tying each gift 
separately in tissue paper. Red and green raffia 


or narrow paper ribbon are equally as good for this 
a or for hangers to the calendars. 

The photograph shows the blotter in the child’s 
hand. Back of the blotter she holds the wrapped cal- 
endar, bookmark, and stamp case. 

The calendar was made of cardboard 4”x5”, The 
tree and tub were cut of dull green paper. The tub 
had three pale yellow circles mounted upon it, with a 
small red candle pasted upon each circle. Across the 
tub was a strip of red. Below, a small calendar was 
mounted; at the top, holes were punched for the cord 
hanger. 

The cardboard for all of this work was purchased 
at a printing office. At a very slight increase in price, 
the pieces were there cut the correct size. Some small 
strips of cardboard that were removed from the sides 
had little bunches of holly drawn upon them; these 
were to be used as bookmarks. 

The drawing gives the pattern for a stamp case, It 
is made of heavy bogus or construction paper and 
decorated with a simple design in green and red. Pu- 
pils in higher grades are usually glad to help draw 
such things for the primary children to cut and deco- 
rate. 
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customs, their homes, churches and schools, their 
ways of gaining a livelihood and the conditions un- 
der which they lived. The children agreed, further, 
that they ought to find out as much as possible 
about those particular Pilgrims of historical fame 
who appeared in the play. 

Nothing dismayed by the probable demands of the 
task upon them, the members of the class again 
asked that they be allowed to undertake it. WhenI 
objected on account of the shortness of time, they 
were so earnest in their 
desire and so sure of their 


fuliy at a concert we decided to return the courtesy 
by inviting them to be our guests upon this occasion. 

Providing for the visitors’ physical comfort neces- 
sitated the appointment of a refreshment committee. 
Since the domestic science room was not available, 
this committee was confronted by a problem which 
occasioned much discussion. After a prolonged 
process of selection and rejection they finally de- 
cided to serve apples and turkey cookies. The chil- 
dren brought the apples from their homes and those 
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and pleasure of our guests by making the room as 
clean and orderly as possible. The costume com- 
mittee, after careful study of many pictures, met 
with me one evening after school to plan and cut 
patterns, which were used the following day in mak- 
ing Pilgrim caps, collars, and cuffs of white crepe 
paper. The Pilgrim Fathers were supplied with 
broad-brimmed hats with buckles of white and the 
Indians were made realistic by feather headbands. 
At last all preparations were complete, and the 
hour for the program ar- 

rived, bringing with it our 





ability to “see it through” 
that I gave my consent. 

Then followed busy 
days. The children read 
everything they could 
find about the Pilgrims, 
using as their sources of 
material their own texts, 
library books, magazine 
articles, and books brought 
by the pupils themselves. 
This reading furnished 
subject matter for a se- 
ries of interesting lessons 
in oral and written com- 
position. Emphasis was 
placed upon the hardships 
which the Pilgrims had to 
endure and upon the mor- 
al and physical qualities 
necessary to withstand 
the rigors of the New 
England climate and the 
constant danger from 
hostile Indians. It was zt 
my aim to direct all class ie 
discussions so as to have ; 
the children keep in mind 
the fact that they were to 
be these Pilgrims for the a Oe 
length of time they were 
on the stage, and that, 
because of this fact, any 
detail which would lead to a better and fuller appre- 
ciation and understanding of the lives of these peo- 
ple was a worthy contribution. Pictures of Pil- 
grims, Indians and the first Thanksgiving feast 
were posted upon the bulletin board fiom day to 
day, and were a source of delight and oi informa- 
tion to the children. 

Finally there came the first day of reading the 
play, followed by the se- 
lection of the children 
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Corner of a Second Grade Room with Teacher and Pupils as They 
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who could contributed pennies to help pay for the 
cookies and uapkins, The members of the refresh- 
ment committee also provided baskets, trays and 
plates to facilitate the business of serving. 

A room committee and a committee or costumcs 
were appointed also. The first group saw to the 
placing of chairs, spinning-whee! and other articles 
needed in the play, and contributed to the comfort 


COP Pie ee. 


Appeared in a Thanksgiving Play 


guests. The program was 
given as planned, with the 
addition of two Thanks- 
giving songs. Every child 
surprised me by the cred- 
itable way in which he 
took his part, and their 
efforts were most appre- 
ciatively received by the 
audience. At the close of 
the program the refresh- 
ments were served by six. 
little girls. 

As I looked about at. 
the glowing faces in all 
parts of the room I real- 
ized anew that of all the 
rewards there is none 
greater than the con- 
sciousness of having giv- 
en one’s best, especially 
if in that giving one has 
broughi pleasure to others. 
The children recognize 
this experience as a vital 
one, and refer to it fre- 
quently with honest pride 
and satisfaction. It func- 
tioned in all the regular 
subjects of study by mo- 
tivating almost all the 
work for a period of sev- 
eral weeks, and has lent. 
zest to every later undertaking. 
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Suggestions for Thanksgiving in the 
Schoc! 
By Mary B. Grubb 








best suited for the va- 
rious parts. The fol- 
lowing day, after a class 
discussion as to the po- 
sition of the players in 
relation to the audience, 
the necessity of clear 
enunciation, distinct 
speech, and_ pleasing 
voices, the first rehears- 
al took place. That day 
and thereafter, during 
the rehearsal period, the 
children who had no 
part in the play made 
miniature “log” cabins 
of corrugated paper, 
and modeled Pilgrims, 
Indians, and turkeys of 
clay, the best of which 
were used in working 
out a sandtable scene of 
Plymouth Town and the 
first Thanksgiving. 
The social side of the 
project received consid- 
eration in response to 
the expression of a 
need of and a desire for 
an audience other than 
the pupils of the room. 
Since the children of the 
6A Grade had enter- 
tained us very delight- 








Two Sisters Dressed in Old-Fashioned Frocks for the School Thanksgiving Celebration 





HILE various 
clubs and_ socie- 
ties of a Hoosier 


town were arranging 
for an elaborate out-of- 
door pageant, as a cen- 
tennial celebration, the 
schools presented a se- 
ries of interesting pro- 
grams and held a won- 
derful exhibit of relics 
of pioneer days. The 
schools’ contributions to 
the centennial program 
afford excellent sugges- 
tions for Thanksgiving 
celebration in any 
school. 

Two old-time fiddlers 
visited each room and 
played the tunes of the 
“early days” and 
“called” for the dances. 
The children danced the 
Virginia reel particu- 
larly well. Then came 
spelling matches, and 
chanted rhymes that 
were used to aid in 
memorizing arithmetic 
and geography lessons. 
Quaint old _ textbooks 
furnished reading mate- 
rial. Photograph above 
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q apples, plums, peaches, and pears. 









teacher and two pupils as they appeared in a play. 

The janitor made a shelf supported by heavy 
back and ends of wood. It was, of course, entirely 
too low to represent an old-time mantel, but the ma- 
terial was not available for a large shelf. Also, 
the objects could be more easily examined on a low 
shelf. A candle and old brass canclestick, candle 
moulds and snuffers, a very old lacquered tray, and 
ig an old china teapot were arranged upon the shelf. 
B is Below, a crane supported an old iron teakettle, 
7% which swung over large sticks of wood laid across 
large andirons. Ears of corn, strings of papers 
ana onions and dried fruits were hung agzinst the 
walls. 

The rest of the room was just as interesting as 
the section photographed. We had an old he 1dmade 
bench, and several chairs, one of which, with a 
hickory splint seat and gaily painted floral designs 
: on the back, was especially good. 

4 The children had duplicates of old-time costumes 
made of inexpensive materials. The teachers anda 
v few of the children wore genuine old-fashioned 
g clothes, including jewelry, beaded bags, shawls, etc. 
a The second picture shows two sisters in quaint 
4 print frocks, one purple, the other green. Both fab- 
~ rics had small designs similar to those seen in old 
= quilts. 

ng The spinning wheel, reel, old chairs, portrait on 
Be glass, old jars, clock, china, a Paul Revere lantern, 
wonderful quilts, hand-woven counterpanes and cov- 
erlets, old books, samplers, silhouette portraits, etc., 
served to arouse an intense interest in pioneer his- 
"© tory of the state, county, and town. 
_ In the high school building alone over eighty 
' wonderful hand-woven colored coverlets were dis- 
» played. Much interest was added to this exhibit of 
quilts by a talk given by an elderly man, whose par- 
ents had lived in an adjoining county. His father, 
a French weaver, was one of the pioneers of the 
state. As other settlers arrived from the long over- 
_» land trips with scanty home furnishings, there was 

a great demand for Mr. La Tourette’s coverlets. 

When his sons grew up they, too, became weavers, 
all except the youngest, who was our speaker. He 
» told of the loom’s drafts or patterns, the yarns, etc., 
his family had used. 
_ The quilt display was even larger. There are 
books about quilts, coverlets, and samplers that 
_~ will add much to the interest of such displays. The 
+ names of the designs are often quaint. 

Many of these old pieces of weaving and needle- 
work offer fine designs to be used in embroidery. 
One old coverlet in white, blue, and deep pink had a 
~ border that was easily worked out in filet crochet 
~ and in cross-stitch. It might have been adapted to 
a sewed raffia-reed basket with equal success. 

As the majority of the articles displayed in each 
room and in the halls of the building were treasured 
heirlooms, and as some were of great value, they 
were carefully guarded by members of the Parent- 
' Teachers’ Association. Whenever it is possible so 
"to arrange it, have the articles displayed only one 
_ day, unless they are insured against fire and theft. 





















Seat Work for Thanksgiving 
By Nina Willis Walter 


. EAT work for the little folks is always a prob- 
lem. One must constantly vary the activities 
in order to maintain interest at the highest 

point. Special holidays offer excellent opportunities 
2a for work of this sort, and Thanksgiving is one of 

» % the best, giving us the opportunity to teach history, 

/ nature study, and proficiency in manual arts by 

means of properly assigned handwork. 

The activities may cover a week or two weeks be- 
fore Thanksgiving. To begin with, let the children 
model with clay some objects such as the following: 
ears of corn; grains of wheat; vegetables, such as 
potatoes, onions, turnips, carrots; fruits, such as 
Let three or 
four of the most apt pupils model baskets of clay. 
After they have finished this work, have several of 
the pupils in the higher grades act as judges. Se- 
lect the best two or three of each vegetable, and 
fill one basket with these. In the same way, fill 
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2 basket with ears of corn, another with grains of 
wheat, and stil! another with fruits of all kinds. 
Place these on exhibit until Thanksgiving Day. 
Older children might cut the same objects from pa- 
per, ecoioring them with crayons or water colors. 
This sort of work will prove interesting and in- 
structive for some time. 

Another interesting exercise for the little folks 
has to do with paper cutting. Have each of the 
children bring a supply of brown wrapping paper, 
from which they are to practice cutting turkeys. 
Pictures may be posted to help them with the gen- 
eral form, but the work should be their own. Bits 
of red paper pasted on the head and neck make the 
turkey look more lifelike. The drawing classes may 
practice drawing turkeys, with the privilege of col- 
oring or painting the good ones. In order to make 
the work more interesting, competition may be 
aroused by offering some special privilege for the 
best turkey, such as helping to decorate the black- 
board, or coloring the Thanksgiving border. 

Paper dolls are always fascinating to the little 
folks. One can easily construct a set of Puritan 
dolls from cardboard; a family of them in “Sun- 
day” dress will arouse great delight. These may be 
posted in conspicuous places, and the children al- 
lowed to copy them with crayon. Or, if the class 
is small and the children are very young, models 
may be furnished for the outline, the details of cos- 
tume to be added by the children themselves. The 
dolls, when complete, make a good blackboard or 






window border, if alternated with big red apples or 
autumn leaves. If used as a blackboard border it 
would be well to supply a white background with 
chalk, since the dress of the dolls will be blacx. 


Underweight Children 


In Miss C’s room, the children were drinking milk. 
Each one had a half-pint bottle of milk with a straw 
in it and was drinking through the straw with 
great relish. “Who pays for this milk?” I asked 
Miss C. She replied that each child paid fifteen 
cents a yeek. These pupils are children of well-to- 
do paren®, but in spite of this they are all under- 
weight. I asked Miss C. how she accounted for this. 
Here is her answer: “These children being extreme- 
ly nervous, often do not take enough time for meals. 
At lunch they hurriedly eat a bite or two, then run 
outdoors to play. Consequently they do not eat an 
amount of food sufficient for their needs. ‘Then, 
too, some of these children are overstimulated. They 
may attend a movie in the evening; the next morn- 
ing they are listless, do not care for food, and go to 
school without breakfast. When this is repeated 
often enough they soon become underweight. As 
soon as pupils begin to drink milk at school and 
have regular periods of activity and rest, they begin 
to gain in weight.” , 

Here again, when the home fails the school takes 
up the burden. 





NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 


make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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Two Lessons on Selection of Potatoes 


By LEWIS S. MILLS, Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


‘Assignment in preparation fc: this lessozx: 

i. Topic: Potatoes. 

2. Aim: To find how to improve next year’s 
potato crop by hill selection. 

S. Home questions: 

a. Find how farmers select next year’s 
potatoes. 

b. At what time of year do they select 
their seed? 

«. Work for school or home activity: Note- 
book work and picture chart work made 
from clippings, and pictures on the har- 
ye-ting of potatoes. 


Hill Selection of Seed Potatoes 


It was dinnertime and Dick, Uncle Ephraim 
and Aunt Elizabeth were seated around the 
table. As Urecle Ephraim helped each one to a 
nice large potato, he turned to Dick and said, 
“Have cu nad any lessons in school on the 
raising of potatoes?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “we have had several les- 
sons and we have found the subject one of the 
most interesting that we have had.” 

“When I was a boy,” said Uncle Ephraim, 
“we used to save the small potatoes for seed, 
but recently I have heard a good many argue 
against this. What have you found out about 
it, Dick?” 

“Many farmers,” said Dick, “make a practice 
of planting all their small potatoes and this 
practice has caused much dispute. We ought 
to decide for ourselves what is best to do. 

“Potatoes are grown from tubers and not 
from seeds, although we call the cut tubers 
‘seeds.’ Every potato that comes from the same 
plant has exactly the same ancestry. A small 
potato then is really a part of the same plant 
as a large potato from the same hill. Conse- 
quently all of the potatoes from a hill can be 
used for seed. The thing to be done is to find 
which hills are the high producers. 

“Where a farmer grows his own seed, a good 
way is to dig each hill separately by hand. The 
hills that produce the highest yields should be 
saved. If the product from each hill be kept 
separate and planted separately in the spring 
the product from each high-producing hill will 
grow considerable seed that is very productive. 
In this way, a boy who carefully watches the 
yield of each hill of potatoes as he digs is in 
reality a young scientific plant breeder.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Ephraim, “we’ll go 
out this afternoon and make hill selection of 
seed potatoes for next year,” and together with 
their potato hooks and baskets, 


7. What is a red variety? 

g. What is a white variety? 

h. What is an early variety? 

4. What is a late variety? 

4, Work for home or school activity. 

a. Composition “How to Hill Select Po- 
tatoes.” 

b. Seasonal home project work: Have 
several boys find, select, and bring 
yields of separate hills for observa- 
tion at next class. 

c. Clippings and aotebook work: Have 
children make clippings on »arvest- 
ing potatoes. 

d. Materials to gather: Have boys bzing 
potatoes illustrating their answers to 
the home questions. 

The potatoes were all dug, and in the cellar. 
Dick, Uncle Ephraim and Aunt Elizabeth were 








Make Hill Selection of Seed Potatoes at Time 
of Digging 


sitting before the fireplace. Aunt Elizabeth 
was knitting in the good old-fashioned way, 
and Dick was working out some problems in 
arithmetic for to-morrow’s lesson in school. 
Uncle Ephraim was busy reading market re- 
ports. After a few moments, he laid the paper 
one side and said to Dick, “We have not saved 
enough seed potatoes, Dick. According to the 
paper, they will bring a higher price next year, 
and I must plant at least two more acres. From 
your school studies, Dick, what have you learn- 


ed that a farmer does when he needs more seed 
potatoes and cannot make hill selection be- 
cause his potatoes are already dug and in the 
cei:ar?” 

“Well,” replied Dick, “it very often happens 
that a farmer decides that he may wish to in- 
crease his acreage the next year and intends to 
Save good seed out while sorting. To be sure, 
hie will consider the things the market man and 
cook would desire, put he must also pick out 
‘tubers that will grow the next spring. With 
this in mind, he selects those that are free from 
rot, scale or disease, true to variety, character- 
istics or ‘type’ as it is called, fresh and with 
gooc nealtkv eyes capable of sending out 
strong sproucs. 

“If any potatoes are to be exhibited, they 
irust answer to the needs of the butcher, the 
puker, and the potato crop maker. 

“Whenever one is sorting over his potatoes 
in the fall, the main thing of which he is think- 
ing is ‘How much will they bring?’ He thinks 
of many points which will bring a high price, 
among them size, shape, color and the kind of 
skin. We learned that the tubers must have 
rather thick, tough skins or else they will not 
ship well. These skins must be smooth, how- 
ever, and free from dirt or injuries that will 
spoil their appearance. Generally the color of 
potatoes is white. When this is not true, one 
may find it a little harder to sell his crop. Last 
but not least, the potatoes must be of medium 
and uniform size and shape, a slight oval shape 
being preferred. 

“The teacher says that such potatoes, even 

when they seem to be perfect, do not always 
meet with favor after they reach the cook. It 
may happen sometimes that she wishes extra 
large ones for baking or extra long ones for 
‘French fries.’ These cases are exceptional, 
however. What she does want always is to ob- 
tain potatoes that have shallow eyes so that 
little will be wasted in peeling. If she is a 
really good cook, she will insist that the potato 
be of good texture when cooked—that is, be 
‘mealy.’ Some varieties, such as ‘Green Moun- 
tain,’ will always be mealy when cooked. One 
that will not be mealy as a rule is the ‘Double 
Yielder,’ ” 
f “Why didn’t you learn practical things about 
insects, weeds, corn and potatoes when you 
went to school, Ephraim?” asked Aunt Eliza- 
beth. “You might have been able to make 
more money if you had.” 

“I wish I had,” said Ephraim, “but they 
didn’t teach agriculture in those 
days, and we farmers have had to 





they went down to the field and 
started the afternoon’s work. 

Remember: Select seed potatoes 
from the hill in order to secure 
high yielding strains. 


Selecting Good Types of Potatoes 
Assignment in preparation for 
this lesson: 
1. Topic: Types of potatoes. 
2. Aim: How to select good 
types of potatoes. 
8. Home questions: 

a. What size, shape, color 
and kinds of skins are 
preferred for potatoes? 

b. What shape is preferred 
for “French fries’? 

c. What size is preferred 
for baking? 

d. What are the names of 
some good quality pota- 
toes? 

e. Name some poor quality 
potatoes. 





The Farmer May Decide to Increase His Acreage 





cut and try the best we could.” 

Remember: Select a good mar- 
ket potato with good seed type. 

“Why not ‘cut and try’ some 
more next season?” said Dick. 

. “How?” asked Uncle Ephraim. 

“We have saved,” replied Dick, 
“in ten separate baskets the pota- 
toes from the ten best hills we 
found. Let:us have a seed plat 
where we can plant these pota- 
toes in ten groups—a group for 
each hill saved. Next fall we can 
pick out the best of these for field 
planting, but save enough of the 
very best for ten or twenty more 
hills to be planted on the seed 
plat. In this way, we can keep on 
improving our seed potatoes year 
after year.” 

“Dick’s scheme seems interest- 
ing,” said Aunt Elizabeth and 
Uncle Ephraim agreed with her 
heartily. 
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Our First School 
By B. P. Reed 


ID you ever swing a dinner pail over your 

arm and go whistling off down the dusty 

road to that little white schoolhouse which 
stood half-hidden among the trees? Have you ever 
played Andy-over with other barefoot boys and 
bashful girls? And did you ever stand posing as 
best you knew how for that picture? 

And now here it is after all these years—the pic 
ture that you and I were so proud of ir those far- 

off days. Lying in the till of an old travel-stained 
trunk you find it. It is very much faded and it 
shows no evidence that the photographer had any 
particular skill. In spite of the lack of ability on 
his part, this picture of our first school has a mes- 
sage. 

The whole atmosphere about it is one of rustic 
simplicity. The little, somewhat dilapidated, white 
schoolhouse, with its background of forest trees, 
takes up a great deal of the picture. In front of it, 
lined up in two rows, is the flock of twenty-five of 
varying ages, from Cassie just five to Elmer long 
since seventeen. Even though some are taller thaa 
the “schoolmarm” they present a strong ccntrast 
with the old building; it is youth against age. 

The spirit in which each acceniea the idea of 
having a pictnze may be read in the matter of dress. 
Big, clumsy Edward has his hair plastered to his 
head with repeated wettings: his tie,—I can see it 
yet, can’s you?—a flaming red, twisted to one side 
by his last frantic effort to look well. How differ- 
ent from the dress of the happy-go-lucky, care-free 
Mike, There he stands on the front row, his bare 
feet showing beneath his rolled-up overalls that 
hang precariously by one frail shoulder strap; his 
shirt open at the throat; his hair rumpled; and 
his face just one big joyous smile. Oh, how many 
days did +hat smile call back courage to our hearts! 
And there by his side is Martha, the little spitfire, 
so prim and dignified, every line of her figure tell- 
ing that she is the director’s daughter,—and only 
the day before the teacher thought she had con- 
vinced her that that fact was of no importance 


' whatever. 


At the end of the first row stands Otis, nearly 
out of the picture. His small mouth is shut in a 
tight line; his dark eyes, half afraid, look back at 
us. A silent little chap he was, never reciting his 
primer. How surprised we all were that day when 
he called out, “Here comes that pig again!” Can’t 
you just see him dodge behind his book when a few 
of us giggled? For once he had forgotten himself! 

In the back row, standing by the side of the 
teacher, his head far above hers, is Elmer, the so- 
called “bad boy.” The first day when he swung 
into the room in his I-come-as-I-please manner, her 
heart was in her throat, but she quietly yet firmly 
requested him to enter as he should. The days of 
fear he caused her he never knew. They grew to 
be fast friends, and the Elmer at her side is not 
the boy that struck terror to her heart but the 


Elmer of her pride; the very personification of 
loyalty, 

Ania 30 face aiicz face gives back a message to 
us. ‘Tue brave little “schoolmarm,” a mere girl 
who came to us afraid, lonely, strange, was wise 
— to meet us halfway and thus became one 
of us. 

The old schoolhouse still stands among the forest 
trees, bus the group has scattered. Some indeed 
have ansvered the last roll-call. Now an¢ then a 
message comes from across the miles recalling the 
aays gone by. Then it is that al! the grown-up boys 
and girls seem to merge into that picture. Again 
we stand before the schoolhouse as members of 
that rustic group. 

The picture is returned to the old trunk till and 
the vision fades in the light of present-day duties 
and interests. In much the same way, the rural 
school of yesterday is being relegated to the attic 
of our civilization, and in its place there stands the 
handsome and well-equipped consolidated school—too 
modern for the old-time dinner pail, too high for 
Andy-over. 





Experiences of a Country Teacher 
III—THE SUPERINTENDENT’S VISIT 


perintendent came to visit us. Of course we 
proudly displayed our new equipment and he 
made notes for his report. 
“How are you getting along in history?” he asked 
suddenly. 
“Why, I 


[: was one day in November that the county su- 


think—all right.” 


“What method do you use?” 







































“Well, sometimes I call it ‘wheels and arrows, 
pyramids and links,’ ” I stammered. 

He smiled. It was bell time, so I gave him my 
chair, which he placed at the rear of the room. I 
was rather glad that I had tried to cultivate in the 
children some pride in the manner in which they 
entered the room. The boys waited, allowing the 
girls to enter first, and hats were lifted quite nat- 
urally as they came through the door. 

After explaining to the school about the visit of 
the superintendent, I added that after we had re- 
cited awhile, we would ask him to tell of his visit 
to other schools. 

“The history class will give us a chalk talk for 
recitation to-day, in form of arrows, wheels, and 
pyramids. Pass quietly to the board.” 

There was no mistake about the eagerness in 
the pupils’ faces as they approached the task. 
Before a stranger they are so much more brave 
with a piece of chalk than with their tongues. If 
the lesson has been well prepared it is more pleas- 
ure to the observer to watch the group working in 


unison than ic listen to individual recitations <on- 
tinually. 

While they werked, I talked some with our visitor, 
helped students at seatwork, and answered ques- 
tions. A little later the history work appeared 
somewhat as shown in the illustrations. 

“Where did you get the idea?” and the superin- 
tendent made more notes before I answered, 

“History was hard for me until I learned to 
Giagram it just like sentences in grammar. I find 
that the picture, the outline, helps the memory and 
gives the child a chance to select the main points of 
anterest. ‘Those diagrams I saw in a scrapbook of 
my mother’s which is probably forty years old. The 
children like them and we use the picture and out~ 
line idea in much of our work. Then too,” I added 
with some hesitation, “it makes nice exhibit work?” 

The superintendent laughed. le knew that 
teachers liked nice exhibit work, but they do not 
want to be accused of overdoing it. 

“Where else do you use pictures? 
Arithmetic?” 

“Oh, yes!” and in spite of his twinkle, I told 
about my spelling brownies and my colored pictures 
for arithmetic. I think the brownie idea was my 
own, but I saw the other somewhere when I visited 
schools. There was a poster in a magazine of a 
crowd of brownies on skates. Some were full of joy 
and expressed it fully. Others were soberly trying 
to learn to skate but were quite awkward. Some 
were prostrated, having fallen in their attempts to 
stand up. 

“The poster pleased me so much that I took copies 
of the brownies, One Friday afternoon we drew 
and colored them, and put them up as a decorative 
border above the blackboard, on a green matting 
background about a foot wide.” 

“One day after a spelling lesson, I took a few 
minutes to ask the children to find the brownie that 
best expressed their grade in spelling. The good 
grades were represented by the joyful smiling 
brownies, medium grades were the sober brownies, 
while the poor grades were the prostrated ones. 
That was how we started our brownie booklets. Up 
in the corner of each page a brownie illustrated 
the daily lesson as it was written in recitation, and 
there was a real effort to keep all prostrated brown- 
ies out of these booklets. We combined the definition 
and spelling, the meaning counting half value on 
the word.” 

“Dictionaries?” 

“Every child above the third grade has a small 
dictionary. We couldn’t run things without them 

“I must see one of your brownie books,” said the 
superintendent—and he didn’t laugh at the idea! 

There were so many duties then following one 
another that I didn’t talk with him again until he 
had made his little speech and recess had arrived. 

“I want to visit one other school, but before I go 
you must explain two things.” 

I confess I quaked a little inwardly as I faced his 

(Continued on page 60) 


In spelling? 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools— VIII 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of ‘‘Iindastrial Primary Reader’’ and ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 


stitch are seldom appreciated by am- 

ateur needle workers It can be used 
effectively for the outline only, or the design 
can be outlined with the chain, then filled 
with consecutive rows of the same stitch. 
This latter method gives the effect of the old- 
fashioned crewel work, which is being re- 
vived. 


A Doily Decorated with Chain-Stitch 
Design 


T= decorative possibilities of chain- 


The photograph shows a square doily or 
mat suitable for a third or fourth grade sew- 
ing project. Linen, Indian head, or any 
firmly woven, smooth cotton fabric is a sat- 
isfactory material. 

First, decide upon the size of mat. Cut, 
by following drawn threads. Fold hem and 
baste. 

Upon a paper square the same size as the 
mat, work out a simple design. Avoid any- 
thing elaborate. Good titles will offer sug- 
gestive forms. Use carbon or transfer paper 
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A Tan Doily with Design in Blue Chain-Stitch 





next to the cloth; then place the paper design 
on top of carbon, holding all together with 
thumb tacks. Go over the outline with a 
sharp, hard lead pencil. 

Using rather heavy thread, embroider the 
design with a chain-stitch. Put one or two 
rows of the chain-stitch at the edge of the 
hem to hold it in place. 


Borders for Huckaback Towels or Runners 

The photograph shows one end of a linen 
huckaback table runner, to be used in a bed- 
room. The design is darned in with rather 
heavy, dark blue thread; then it is outlined 
with the same thread. 

To make a similar runner or towel, cut a 
strip of paper as long as the material is wide, 
and slightly deeper than you desire your 
border. Then fold it into as many equal 
spaces as you plan repeats of the unit. Un- 
fold, and draw the marginal lines. From a 
scrap of paper cut a unit and trace around it 





in each space. Study the space between the 
units and see that it is a pleasing shape and 


size. If not, modify your design until it is 
satisfactory. Study the photograph and 
drawings. 


Decide upon the depth of hem; at its top 
put in the two marginal lines with outline 
stitch. Fill in the space between with darn- 
ing stitch. Then fold and baste the hem. 
With number 50 sewing cotton catch the hem 
down with short stitches that do not show 
on the right side. 

Transfer the design to the runner by using 





carbon paper. Pin carefully with thumb 
tacks. Fill in with darning stitch in vertical 
lines. The weave of the huckaback has hor- 
izontal threads thrown up at regular inter- 
vals. (See the illustration.) The darning 
stitch is made by running the embroidery 
thread under these raised threads. The darn- 
ing is made in vertical rows. (See the il- 
lustration of darning stitch.) Complete by 
outlining the entire design with outline 
stitch. 

The depth of border should be governed 


Ci ahs ong 


by the size of the towel or runner. In making 
a guest towel, put the border on one end and 
upon the other end use just the two lines 
with intermediate space darned, placing it 
at top of hem. 

After completing this embroidery, encour- 
age the girls to darn a pair of stockings for 
home sewing and bring the work to school 
for criticism. After they have placed their 
threads, which take the place of the raised 
threads of the huckaback, the weaving or 
darning stitch is made going over one, under 
one, Over one, under one, repeating back and 





: pe ME 
Table Runner with Design Outlined and Darned 


forth across the space. Use great care to 


keep the work smooth. 


Things to Remember, When You Sew 

1. Always place the lengthwise edge of 
pattern parallel with the warp of the fabric. 

2. Cut by a drawn thread to even any 
material which has a weave with woof going 
straight across, and perpendicular to the 
warp. Never tear muslin or similar mater- 
ials; it mars the hem. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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A Game of Discovery 
By Daisy A. Bestor 


HAVE found this Game of Discovery very satis- 
| factory for supplementary geography use in 

seventh and eighth grades. The children 
do not consider it study, and yet in playing it they 
learn correct spelling of geographical names, famil- 
iarize themselves with the map, and must use their 
wits to find a word that fits the requirement. One 
child also gets the benefit of others’ work, when two 
or more words are found, all of which fit. 

The game consists in finding the names of ani- 
mals, people, vehicles, useful articles, etc., hidden 
in the names of countries, rivers, cities, etc. Words 
may be the whole word, first part, last part, middle, 
or last part of first word and first part of second, 
but must be correctly spelled. 

If a word is found that fits the question, it should 
be recognized, whether or not it is the one given in 
prepared answers. Try to get as many correct 
answers as possible. 


Nortu AMERICA 


1. Find an abbreviation for a firm in a country. 
2. A color in a country. 
3. A boy in a bay. 
4, A vegetable in a sea. 
. An animal in mountains of California. 
. A large stone in mountains. 
. An animal in a city of United States. 
. A garment in a city of United States. 
. A wooden pin in a lake. 
0. An animal in a lake. 

SouTH AMERICA 
. A girl’s name, in a coast city. 
. A colored man, in a river of Brazil. 
A small insect, in a gulf near an isthmus. 
A small vehicle, in a city in Colombia. 
String, in a city of Argentina. 
Part of a train, in a city of Venezuela. 
A male sheep, in a city of Guiana. 
A great light, in a city of Paraguay. 
Atmosphere, in a city in Argentina. 
A musical instrument, in a cape. 

ASIA 

Quick noise, in a city of Siam. 
A ruler, in a city of the Chinese Republic. 
A sack, in a city of Mesopotamia. 
Good fortune, in a city of India. 
A color, in a sea on the east coast. 
Kitchen utensil, in an empire. 
A girl’s name, in a river of Siberia. 
A body of water, in a city of India. 
Part of the face, in a country of Asia. 
No labor, in the highest mountain of the world. 


AFRICA 


A valuable metal, in a country. 
Elephant tusks, in a country. 
. A journey, in a country. 

4. A nickname for mother, in a city of the east 
coast. 

5. Wrong doing, in a country. 

6. A bottomless gulf, in a country. 

7. An earthen vessel, in a mountain. 

8. Equal distance between the poles, in a city in 
Kongo. 

9. A fortified dwelling, in a city on the Gold Coast. 
10. Desire for future, in a cape. 


EUROPE 


1. Title of royalty, in a city in Ireland. 
2. Place of worship, in a strait. 
3. An inclosure, in mountains. 
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4, A fowl, in a country in Europe. 

5. Lawbreaking, in a peninsula. 

6. A castle, in a city in Germany. 

7. Frozen water, in a city in Italy. 

8. A narrow trail, in a range of mountains, 

9. A short sleep, in a city of Italy. 
10. A slope, in a city of Serbia. 
11. An African, in a part of Jugo-Slavia. 
12. An insect, in a Turkish city. 
13. Domestic animals, in a city of Sweden. 
14, Part of the face, in a city in England. 
15. A domestic animal, in a city in Russia. 





Answers 


NortH AMERICA 


1. Mexico 6. Rocky 
2. Greenland 7. Buffalo 
3. Hudson 8. Galveston 
4, Caribbean 9. Winnipeg 
5. Sierra Madre 10. Bear 
SouTtH AMERICA 
1. Rio de Janeiro 6. Caracas 
2. Negro 7. Paramaribo 
3. Mosquito 8. Asuncion 
4, Cartagena 9. Buenos Aires 
5. Cordoba 10. Golden Horn 
ASIA 
1. Bangkok 6. Japan 
2. Peking 7. Lena 
3. Bagdad 8. Bombay 
4, Lucknow 9. China 
5. Yellow 10. Everest 
AFRICA 
1. Gold Coast 6. Abyssinia 
2. Ivory Coast 7. Kilimanjaro 
3. Tripoli 8. Equatorville 
4. Mombasa 9. Castle 
5. Abyssinia 10. Hope 
EUROPE 
1. Queenstown 9. Naples 
2. Gibraltar 10. Belgrade 
8. Apennine 11. Montenegro 
4. Turkey 12. Constantinople 
5. Crimea 13. Stockholm 
6. Frankfort 14. Portsmouth 
7. Venice 15. Moscow 


8. Carpathians 
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“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—III 
By William P. Uhler, Jr. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 
LESSON NINE 


Corrective 
With palms upward, raising arms sideward, Raise, 
Position. 


Motor Educational 


Bending arms upward...........cseeeeeees One 
Stretching left arm upward, right arm down- 

WOR CMNIN Saas Clas trai bios: dio. os Ws die dcdieelnecareasts Two 
Return to first position...............206. Three 
NONE goo aeie oie hn bo Cae e ee he Hanae es Four 
With trunk bending forward, touching finger 

CO BO oie ccawcveesicccccicavenen One 
With trunk erect, placing finger tips on shoul- 

Coy. REE RANA eee errr Two 
Raising left knee upward................. Three 













ROMIGIT i ncnaneuticcec od ekacetkiekineien Four 


[Do not allow the knees to bend when executing the 
first movement. ] 


Hygienic 
With raising arms sideward upward, heel raising 
HERREM MRA AMEO CI Ebe 4 Ake Cu Walgmeeane One—two 
With arms sideward, deep knee bending........ 
ROTO TRE COC OT OCTET CLEC OER Three-four 
Return to first position............... Five—six 
OMMCRG ANS rata: a oral et i ciak arcane acne acatuieran’ Seven—eight 


[When arms are raised sideward upward, have the 
hands shoulder width apart, the fingers extended and 
joined. Be careful to keep the chest in an active 
arched position. Do not allow the head to fall for- 
ward. Trunk erect.] 


With arm raising sideward, jumping to stride. 


SOE OCR TR OCR TIO CTE oy One 
Jumping feet together, clapping hands behind 
WRG MN aise oiar'b’s lnk stia aie ale slaw adine dietaiee Bacine Two 


LESSON TEN 
Corrective 
With arm bending upward, placing left foot side- 


WHRENEM 4s deuce abaecadeuenciedaweeceheneas One 
Bending trunk slightly forward............. Two 
MRGCUOPTY £0 THRU DOMINION 66.65 icc ecccescces Three 
MOMINIUIEN So oacdcaic uses Nod ce ae eka Four 


[In count two of this exercise, be careful to keep the 
trunk in a straight line from the base of the spine to 
the top of the head. The movement is in the hips.] 


Motor Educational 
With arm raising sideward, touch position side- 
NUNN OBPN IESE oocvate tae es hieceiakieue kee sneak One 
OMIM athena craraarerae TAG aoe nod bk eee cen Two 


[In touch position sideward left, the left foot is ex- 
tended sideward as far as possible, keeping the toe 


in contact with the floor. The weight is all on the 
right foot. Have as little sideward swaying of the 
body as possible. ] 
PUG AN OTN oi. 6, a's dc nine eislordicie.wee One 
With trunk bending forward, touching left hand 
UT 8 Pe ine ee ry a ae age Te Two 
RGCUPN TO TYEE POSMION: is sic ccc ccodenws Three 
WPOQMMEMIIIG be kee ct Wasie we udewee nde wiwmoweadnd Four 


[Do not bend the knees. If it is found impossible 
to touch the floor without bending the knees, come 
as near to touching it as possible. | 


Hygienic 
Deep knee bending, placing the hands on the floor 
Wy Drone Of the 1600.6 6. ccc iccciccs One—two 
Extending the left leg backward..... Three—four 
Return to first position................ Five—six 
GMICNIEMN 5 si aldicisies ee cain cess Se waned Seven—eight 


[On the first count assume the squatting position. 
The elbows should be between the knees. The fingers 


should point slightly inward and should be in con- 
tact with the floor about one foot length in front of 
the feet.] 

With arms to thrust, jumping to stride, Jump. 
Thrusting left arm forward.............+. One 
Replacing left arm and thrusting right arm 

SUMMON caidas bakit cdcwcnewanaoude Two 


(Continue alternate thrusting in quick time) 


LESSON ELEVEN 


Corrective 
Raising arms sideward, Raise. 
Turning palms upward, pressing the arms back- 
Sol CROP ECL CCE CONT COLLECT TET TECT One 
Return to first: Positioti. «66s cccicsivccsss Two 


[Do not allow the arms to go below the plane of the 
shoulders. Keep the head erect and do not allow it 
to go forward.] 
Motor Educational 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 


Deep knee bending............eeeeeeees One 
Return to fundamental position.......... Two 
Stretching arms sideward.............. Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 











With arm raising forward, raising left leg for- 


es -i¢saskwan oe ieesenee bébaseeeusoeeene 
PEON: Dndbodnaeesednsdssceusensoessseus a0 
Hygienic 


Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Hopping eight times on left foot. 
Hopping eight times on right foot. 
Placing arms to thrust, Place. 
Running in place (with raising knees as high 
| a rere One—two 
Seer er i. seeeene . .Three—four 


LESSON TWELVE 


Corrective 
Placing hands on shoulders..... icsewesseeereene 
Elbows sideward downward..........e++++-+LWO 
SUEIEON 65556546 a5549%e40 65% sos ebese wk oe aeeD 


[The second position of this exercise is the same as 
that taken in, ‘“‘Bending arms upward’. The elbows 
should be as far downward and backward as possible.] 


Motor Educational 
With arm raising sideward, raising left leg side- 
WAIN on bud eakee sou sies5eSKR SESE CSEMO EE One 
SBD ges bas de ese seasheesneeaaekeu eee Two 


Bending arms upward, Bend. 
Deep knee bending.........eeseeesesees One 
Return to fundamental position...........Two 
With heel raising, stretching arms upward 
‘ERGSSREADED OR SBSSS SS oERE EMAAR oes .. Three 
Return to fundamental position..........Four 
Hygienic 

With arm raising sideward, charging left foot 
BOOM 55a coesnensean boGseeheeeeo serene 
POMEOD Wo csessndsacouvax Pe ASS ogre Two 

Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With deep knee bending, place finger tips on 


the floor in front of the feet............ One 

Return to fundamental position........... Two 

Stretching arms upward............... Three 

Return to fundamental position....... ...Four 
GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25): Part- 
ner Tag II (p. 256) and Bull in the Ring (p. 21). 





Around the Chemist’s Table 
III—WHAT IS IN A BONE? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph. D. 





Teachers College, University of Nebraska E 


office just a few minutes after the office phone 

had rung. “Yes,” said the geologist, “I am 
sure those bones are the skeleton of a Mosasaur. 
No other animal of any geological time that I know 
of had the interlocking teeth such as you describe.” 
Thus a geologist, hundreds of miles from the bone 
that had been found, without even seeing it, gave 
its history. That bone brought to his mind a 
mighty sea serpent eighty feet or more in length, 
squirming its way through murky waters, thou- 
sands of years ago. 

“Here is a bone,” says our chemist, “which came, 
not from the fossil beds but from the picnic grounds. 
If it were shown to a zodlogist he would probably 
tell us that it came from the leg of a chicken. Per- 
haps you could have told that without consulting a 


T HE caller had reached the state geologist’s 











OVEMBER, with its stories of colonial days and 

ways, is an excellent time to begin work on rag 
rugs. The most valuable are the “hooked,” “pulled,” 
or “drawn” rugs made of woolen materials. The foun- 
dation is burlap, stretched upon an adjustable frame, 
and the rags pulled through to form loops. When 
completed the longer loops are clipped. The braided 
rugs are also highly prized. However, it is easier to 
collect cotton rags and also easier to begin with cro- 
che'ed rugs. 

These crocheted rugs sell readily if they are well 
made. Since the materials cost nothing, making them 
is a good way to raise funds for extra school supplies 
—supplementary books, music, or art materials. 

First, collect scraps of percale, muslin, sateen, den- 
im, ete., left from sewing; also outgrown or partially 
worn garmen‘s. If you have a surplus of white or 
light faded material, do not hesitate to color it. If 
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By MARY B. 


Crocheted Rugs 


you follow the directions furnished with any reliable 
dye, it is easy and interesting work. 

Cut (do not tear) the rags lengthwise; that is, cut 
parallel with selvage edges. Suppose you start with a 
piece of rather heavy, firmly woven gingham, cutting 
it in strips %” wide; then the other fabrics must all 
be cut to this scale; that is, when twisted or rolled the 
strips must seem of equal thickness. This means that 
thinner fabrics must be cut more than %” wide and 
heavier goods less than %” wide. Keep all scraps of 
rags that are too worn to give service and sell them 
with old papers. 

After the rags are cut and the colors assorted, de- 
cide upon the size, shape, and arrangements of color 
you wish to have in your rug. Make a small sketch 
with colored crayons. The rugs may be round (a 
circle) or various proportions of an oval, or with va- 
riations, as in Figure I. 

Sew the rags together by lapping the ends for an 
inch and a half; then double this lapped portion and 
make two rows of short stitches through all thickness- 
es, fastening end of thread securely. Wind into balls. 
Use a large, smooth hardwood crochet hook. 


AN OvaL RuG 


Make a chain of from 20 to 30 stitches, depending 
upon the proportion you wish your oval to be. (See 
sketch for chain stitch.) Figure I has 32 stitches. 

First row: single crochet around the chain, putting 
1s. c. (single crochet) at each end of the chain. (See 
sketch for making single crochet.) Second row: s. 
c. all around previous row, adding 2 new stitches at 
each end. Four-h, fifth, sixth, and seventh rows: 
s. c. all around previous row, adding 3 s. c, at each 
end; that is, 1 s. c. at each corner and 1 s. c. in the 
middle. After this, add new stitches whenever neces- 
sary to keep the rug flat. Do not add new stitches at 
sides. Always widen with the new stitches at the 
ends. In Rug I the new stitches were placed in a 
radiating line from the extra stitches previously added. 

Rug II is made of jute, but the same directions used 
for the rag rug were followed except that, as jute is 
finer than the rags, we started with 36 stitches, The 





GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


an end the same and then to make the opposite end an 


exact duplicate. : 


In Rug I green, blue, and black are the colors used. 
In Rug II the colors used are black, rose, light gray- 
green, blue, and gray. In all rug designs plan for the 
outside rows to be black or the darkest tone you use. 
This gives it seeming weight when on the floor. 


A CircuLarR RuG 


In starting a round rug chain, join the rags to- 
gether with a loop stitch. Then begin with s. c., add- 
ing enough new stitches each row of the coil to keep 
the work flat. 

Rug III is made by sewing all colors together, a 
mixture known as “hit and miss” when used in wg 
time rag carpe's. A few rows of black, or a solid dark 
color used for four or five ou'side rows and the center 
add much to the effec:iveness of this type of rug. 








































widening here was made at various places in the ends. 
The only point observed was to have the two halves of 





Fig. I. Crocheted Rag Rug 















Fig. II. Crocheted Jute Rug 
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Fig. II. Crocheted Rag Rug 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








specialist. By simply looking at it the zodlogist can 
draw us a picture of the complete chicken, just as 
the geologist, by looking at the interlocking teeth, 
can draw a likeness of the whole monster from 
which they came.” 

“But what can you tell us about this bone, Mr. 
Chemist?” we ask. “Not much about its source or 
of the animal from which it came,” he replies. 
“Rather, my effort will be to tell its composition 
and some uses that may be made of the materials 
obtained frem it.” 

1. How GET THE STIFFNESS OUT OF A BONE? 

One of the first things that is noticeable about a 
bone is its stiffness. When you try to bend a chick- 
en bone, you notice that you cannot do so. Can we 
get rid of this stiffness? What makes a bone stiff, 
we wonder. 

To answer the first of these two questions, put 
the bone into a long narrow pickle bottle or a large 
test tube and pour hydrochloric (tinner’s) acid over 
it until it is fully covered. After it has stood over- 
night take the bone out and test its stiffness. (Very 
much like rubber in flexibility.) Could “Biddy” 
walk with such bones as these in her legs? Why 








A University Museum—Where Bones Are Studied 


not? What took the stiffness out? (The acid.) 
Instead of calling the bone stiff, how describe it 
now? (Limber, tough and gristly.) 

2. WHAT MAKES THE BONE ToUGH? 

Still there is something left of the bone, even 
though it is not very bone-like in stiffness. What 
has the acid left in the bone? Or we might seek to 
know what makes the bore tough. In answering 
this inquiry we may find some uses to which mate- 
rials obtained from bones are put. 

(1) What is bone black? 

Put a piece of the acid-soaked bone into an old 
spoon and burn it thoroughly. Notice the smoke. 
(Very black.) Hold a cold saucer above it. What 
is left upon the saucer? (Black, greasy soot.) It 
is called bone black. 

(2) What is bone black good for? 

Shake some colored molasses solution thoroughly 
with a little bone black. Filter the solution and 
compare its color after filtering with that before 
mixing it with bone black. (Filtered liquid is al- 
most colorless.) The color of a brown sugar solu- 
tion would have been affected in the same way. 
“Some of the shoe-blacking,” says our chemist, “is 
made by mixing bone black with a grease.” So we 
see it is from this tough part of the bone that bone 
black comes. 

(3) How is this tough part of the bone like the 
white of. an egg? 

The remaining piece of the acid-soaked bone is 
placed in a saucer containing concentrated nitric 
acid. (Nitric acid, often used for etching, since it 
attacks many metals so vigorously, might very 
properly be called “etching acid.”) After leaving it 
for a minute in the acid, take it out and wash off 
the acid with running water. What color has the 
acid left upon the bone? (Yellowish brown.) Now 
Pour some ammonium hydroxide upon the colored 


bone. How does this affect the color? (Makes it 
darker and more pronounced.) Anything that 
changes color, as this bone has, when treated first 
with strong nitric acid, then with ammonia water, 
is a compound of nitrogen; a protein our chemist 
calls it. The white of an egg, the lean of meat, and 
the “gum” in wheat are all proteins. The gelatine 
which you buy at the stores is a protein taken from 
bones. 

3. How Get Fat Out oF A BoNnE? 

There is no need of an experiment to show that 
bones contain fat. That, every child has learned 
when eating chicken direct from the bone. Some of 
us, however, may not know how fat is taken out of 
bones at a soap factory. An experiment will help 
to make this clear. Put another chicken bone into 
the narrow pickle bottle or a test tube, pour gaso- 
line over it, and leave until the next day. After it 
has stood over night filter the gasoline and catch 
some of it upon a piece of paper. Wet a similar 
piece of paper with gasoline that has not had a 
bone in it. Allow the gasoline to evaporate and ex- 
amine the papers. What difference? (The one from 
bone is translucent.) It is by this method that fat 
from bones is secured for soap making. Heat is 
used to hasten the process and care is taken to pre- 
vent the loss of the gasoline. This fat is used not 
only in soap making but also in making candles. 

From the last two experiments we have found 
that the acid left fat and protein in the bone. It 
was probably these two materials that made the 
bone tough. “The bone charcoal or bone black is a 
constituent of both the fat and the protein,” says 
our chemist. 


4. WHAT MADE THE BONE STIFF? 

“To answer this we shall have to test for two 
parts,” our leader tells us. “In doing this we might 
say we are finding what the acid took out of the 
bone. ‘Stiffening material’ in chemicals is usually 
composed of two parts, and it is for these that we 
shall test.” 

(1) How is the bone chemically like limestone? 

Using about a thimbleful of the acid solution from 
the bone, pour into it an equal volume of strong 
sulphuric (storage battery) acid. Describe the re- 
sult. (Heavy white solid—precipitate—appears.) 
Pour water into it, then filter and wash. Take some 
hydrochloric acid in a saucer and after cutting 
back the wood of a pencil an inch or more, dip the 
lead into the acid and hold in the flame until there 
is little color change in it when put into the flame. 
Now dip the pencil lead into the material upon the 
filter paper. What color does it make the flame? 
(Brick red.) A brick-red flame color from such 
treatment is a test for a metal called calcium. 
Calcium is one of the constituents of limestone. 


(2) What other than calcium makes up the stiff- 
ening material of the bone? 

In making this test the chemist uses two test 
tubes. Into one he puts some colorless solution 
from a bottle marked phosphoric acid; into the other 
he puts some of the acid solution from the bone. 
Into each he puts less than half a thimbleful of 
nitric acid and then heats them until he can just 
hold them in his hand with comfort. When that 
temperature is reached, he pours in a liquid from a 
bottle labeled ammonium molybdate. “Yes,” he re- 
plies, “that is a big name, but see what it has done.” 
What is the color? (Lemon yellow.) Did the same 
thing result from the acid solution from the bone 
that did in the phosphoric acid? (Yes.) What shall 
we say this signifies? (There is phosphate in bone.) 
“Down in Florida,” says our chemist, “is a rock call- 
ed phosphate rock which, when tested, as we have 
this bone, is found to contain calcium and to give 
this phosphate test. This rock finds a ready sale as 
a source of fertilizer for the farmer’s crops. It is 
not surprising, then, that the chicken’s bone is stiff, 
since it is partly made of the same material as some 
of the rocks.” 

The zodlogist and the geologist may te'l us of the 
bone’s growth, development and use by the animal 
from which it came. The chemist, however, is inter- 
ested in it only after the animal that produced it is 
through with it. He will then tell us from what 
substances it was built and what it is good for. One 
who had not given thought to the matter would 
hardly expect bones to be an industrial source of 
soap, candles, bone black, gelatine and fertilizer. 
This is just another illustration of the fact that 
usefulness lies deeper than the surface of things. 


NOTE: The materials described in this series of articles may 
be obtained from the W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, or the Central Scientific Company, Chicago. 


Indian Summer 


That soft autumnal time 

Is come, that sheds, upon the naked scene, 

Charms only known in this our northern clime— 
Bright seasons, far between. 


The woodland foliage now 

Is gathered by the wild November blast; 

E’en the thick leaves upon the poplar’s bough 
Are fallen, to the last. 


The mighty vines, that round 

The forest trunks their slender branches bind, 

Their crimson foliage shaken to the ground, 
Swing naked in the wind. 


Some living green remains. 
By the clear brook that shines along the lawn; _ 
But the sear grass stands white o’er all the plains, 
And the bright flowers are gone. 
John H. Bryant, 








Mrs. Hattie Rainey. 


rial and do.her work without assistance. 


mobile and airplane. 


award was made for the best model of clay. 











“Dolls of the Nations” and ‘‘Modes of Travel” 


¢sT)\OLLS of the Nations” and models illustrating “Modes of Travel” were made by Grades 5 and 6 in the 
Training School of the Southeastern State Normal College, Durant, Okla., under the supervision of 

The pupils had been studying foreign countries, chiefly those of Europe. 
the girls was asked to dress a doll to represent the nation of her choice. : ‘ 
A small boy in costume representing Uncle Sam held up each doll before the class, while the girl who had 
dressed the doll told why she had chosen a certain nationality. She told in what part of the world the dol! lived, 
and gave some of the products and occupations of the country. Each girl was required to select her own mate- 
The dolls shown in the illustration are, from left to right, Hawaiian, 
Dutch, Scotch, French, American, Turk, Jap baby, Negro baby, Eskimo baby, American baby, Belgian, English. 
The boys used clay and modeled the different modes of travel of several countries. 
method of travel in our own country, the covered wagon, and then each mode from that to the present-day auto- 


This, although a project in geography, provided lessons in reading, writing, spelling, drawing and language. 
The pupils were much interested in the work. A blue ribbon was pinned on the best-dressed doll and the same 


Each of 
Of course America came first. 


They showed the first 
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American History and Citizenship—III 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades 
By Mamie Th n Joh 
[Book Rights Reserved] 


[HE greatest task which lies ahead of the school 
in all lands is that of preparing the way for a- 
new order of international justice, friendship, and 
good will. Upon the instructors of the youth of the 
nation lies the responsibility of enlarging the nation- 
al conception and promoting good will among the na- 
tions of the earth. Entirely new values and standards 
of judging need to be created. The emphasis must be 
placed upon the valor and patriotism of peace. If itis 
possible to set up a series of ideals such as a nation 
should become and to teach them to the rising gen- 
eration these ideals should eventually be realized.— 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


BEGINNING OF COOPERATION IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES 


How English Ideals Differed from Those of Other 
Nationalities 

Make a list of all of the colonies and settlements 
that had been formed in America up to the time of 
the French and Indian wars. Show on the map 
where each of these was located. What European 
nations were represented? Upon what circumstanc- 
es, explorations or discoveries were the claims of 
these various nations based? Explain the differ- 
ences in the ideals of these various nationalities. 

From which of these groups of settlers came the 
ideals that resulted in the development of the great 
republic of the United States? Just how much ter- 
ritory did these English settlements actually oc- 
cupy? How much did they claim? By virtue of 
what authority? Was there anything to indicate 
that these struggling little colonies would eventually 
expand into a mighty union that is known as “the 
melting pot of the world”? There certainly did not 
appear to be, and yet the seeds must have been there. 
There must have been something in the Anglo-Sax- 
ons’ way of thinking, in their point of view, in their 
adaptability to new situations and in their reactions 
to unfolding Truth that marked them fittest to sur- 
vive. 

Throughout our study of history this year let us 
try to find out what these elements of progress were 
and how they expanded into definite principles of 
government which were ultimately incorporated in- 
to our national ideal. This is to be developed through 
future lessons. Teachers should understand that the 
national ideal of any nation is the composite picture 
of the fundamental ideas of government cherished by 
its citizenship. Don’t try to tell the children this. 
Lead them to feel it. In time they may be able to 
express it. 








The Interests of the English Colonists Divergent 

Show that the English colonists were shut in by 
the sea on one side and by the wilderness on the 
other. Which factor exerted the greater influence 
on their habits of thought and on their lives? What 
food was obtained from the sea? What can you say 
of the importance of such food in the colonial diet? 
What things did the colonists have to sell? Where 
did they sell these products? Show that the sea was 
the avenue by which these products reached their 
markets. What things did the colonists necessarily 
have to buy? From where did they get them? What 
influence had the sea on their commerce and travel? 
From your readings in colonial history show that 
travel upon the sea was even more common than 
travel upon the land. 

How did the regions in which the colonists were 
settled differ from one another in climate, soil and 
economic opportunity? How did they differ in racial 
characteristics? The dominant race in New Eng- 
land was the English. They lived in compact com- 
munities along the coast and in self-governing towns 
and cities. What races were represented in New 
York and Pennsylvania? In Jersey and Delaware? 
Can you show how the presence of the English, 
Duteh and French, who quarreled much among 
themselves, retarded the political and economic 
growth of New York? Show the influence on their 


political growth of their accessibility to the French 
in Canada. How did the character of the people who 
settled Pennsylvania affect the growth and develop- 
ment of that colony? 


What nationalities made up the Southern col- 
onies? Show that, as the settlers along the coast 
grew in numbers and began to push back into the 
wilderness and form small farms, individualistic no- 
tions and a stronger feeling of independence nat- 
urally were developed. Can you see that the entire 
influence of frontier life tended towards developing 
new ideals of freedom and personal liberty? What 
part did “land hunger”—the desire to be free from 
landlords and to own their own lands,—play in the 
building up of the English colonies? 

Show how the methods of land holding in the va- 
rious colonies affected the customs, together with the 
political and social ideals, of the various colonies. In 
New England the holdings were small and independ- 
ent. Life was always busy and interesting. In New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania the land divi- 
sions were grossly unequal. 


The Beginning of United Effort 

From your textbook find out all you can about the 
plan of government provided for each of the English 
colonies. What can you learn about the way in 
which the settlements or colonies from other Euro- 
pean nations were governed? Classify the English 
colonies into three groups according to their forms 
of government,—charter, proprietary or royal. Dis- 
cuss the advantages or disadvantages of each. 
Which most nearly embodied the ideals of individual 
freedom? 

During the Middle Ages, as we have seen, the 
present great nations of the Old World were just in 
their beginnings. As people began to get new ideas 
and to broaden their ways of thinking and living, 
they began to strengthen their own central govern- 
ments and wish to protect them from the encroach- 
ments of other central governments. In this way 
the great states of England, Spain, France, Holland, 
etc., were developed. Naturally the kinds of gov- 
ernment found in these nations were different from 
each other because the ideals of their people were 
different. They were all agreed, however, with re- 
spect to protecting their own nation against all 
other nations, believing, of course, that theirs was 
best. When new lands were discovered and people 
from the various nations went out of their own ac- 
cord or were sent out to found settlements, the prob- 
lem of what relationship should exist between the 
colony and the mother country arose. England nat- 
urally felt that English people, wherever they set- 
tled and made their home, were still Englishmen and 
belonged to England. France and Spain felt the 
same way about their people. As these great states 
grew in power and began to compete with one anoth- 
er, strong feelings of nationality began to assert 
themselves. The leaders of the people began to devote 
all of their energies to strengthening and protecting 
the nation. They believed and taught that the nation 
was first and foremost and the individual of sec- 
ondary importance. In order to be strong and fit to 
compete with other nations, there must be plenty of 
money in the treasury, there must be a strong navy 
and a strong army, because people then believed that 
war was the only way in which to settle troubles of 
any kind between nations. The people, of course, 
were expected to provide these things. 

We have already seen that many people in Eng- 
land after the Renaissance were beginning to be- 
lieve more and more that the individual should have 
some rights that should not be interfered with by 
the nation. What one right in particular did they 
insist upon? We have seen also that, because the 
leaders of the nation did not grant them such rights 
and punished and persecuted them for their insist- 
ence, many such people left England and settled a 
new world. Now we can readily see how the entire 
environment surrounding them in this country (so 
different from their own) led them to believe more 
and more in individual rights and to begin thinking 
that the people should have a great deal to say about 
the way in which they were to be governed. Let us 
watch the growth of this idea throughout the history 
of the colonies. It is the beginning of our national 
ideal. 

The people who stayed in England met with many 
of the same problems and later engaged in a revolu- 
tion to secure more rights and privileges for them- 
selves. The leaders in government, thinking always 


of the nation first and the individual second, natural- 
ly looked upon the colonies from the same viewpoint. 
They thought the colonies existed only for the pur- 
pose of making the nation stronger. Therefore they 
began to make laws which would compel the colo- 
nists to aid in strengthening the English national 
government. How would you expect the colonists in 
America, who have been growing more and more in- 
dependent, to feel about such laws? 

Recall what you have learned about the Dutch. 
How did their motives differ from those of the Eng- 
lish? What effect would their great prosperity, es- 
pecially as regards commerce, have upon the Eng- 
lish? Can you see how the material interests of the 
two peoples conflicted? From your history, find out 
what the Navigation Acts were, how they were in- 
tended to cripple the Dutch, primarily, and also to 
make the colonies help in increasing England’s pow- 
er. How did the English colonists feel about these 
acts? (See Chapter I, “Colonial Self-Government,” 
by C. McL. Andrews.) 

Read carefully the history of the individual Eng- 
lish colonies to discover (1) How the people in these 
colonies reacted to the ‘restriction placed upon them 
by England; (2) All evidences of the fact that the 
colonists were beginning to think alike with regard 
to their relationship with England; (3) The increas- 
ing importance of the colonial assembly. Show that 
people were beginning to look upon their assemblies 
as a kind of parliament which protected them from 
the King in the same way that the British Parlia- 
ment protected the liberty of the people of Great 
Britain. Do you find any records of the people hav- 
ing taken up arms to defend the right of meeting in 
public assemblies? 


The English Turn Against France 

While the government in England was doing all 
that it could to injure the Hollanders, thoughtful 
people were beginning to realize that the French in 
America were becoming even more dangerous as an 
enemy. Where were the colonies of the French lo- 
cated? Review the character and ideals of the 
French. Show that the claims of the French and 
English were bound to conflict. 

At the same time the people in England were hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble with their new king, 
James II, who was most tyrannical. He believed 
himself above the law and would not listen to the 
Parliament elected by the people, in any respect. 
His acts became worse and worse so that the people 
began to rebel against him and to look about for a 
new ruler. Soon they began to realize also that 
the French under their King Louis XIV were 
more dangerous enemies than the Dutch. The Eng- 
lish saw that if they would escape the tyranny of 
King James, who was in league with Louis, they had 
best unite with the Dutch against their common en- 
emy. Certain of their leaders therefore called on 
Mary, the daughter of James, and her husband, 
William of Orange, to leave Holland and take the 
English throne. In making this change they further 
safeguarded their liberties by drawing up a docu- 
ment called the Declaration of Rights, which they 
presented to their new king. 

“It denied the right of any king to suspend or dis- 
pense with laws, or to exact money, save by con- 
sent of Parliament. It asserted for the subject a 
right to petition, to a free choice of representa- 
tives in Parliament, and to a pure and merciful 
administration of justice. It declared the right of 
both Houses to liberty of debate. It demanded se- 
curities for the free exercise of their religion by 
all Protestants, and bound the new sovereign to 
maintain the Protestant religion and the law and 
liberties of the realm.”—Green, “Short History of 
the English People.” These principles were con- 
firmed by the famous Bill of Rights, passed by 
Parliament in 1689. 

You see the freedom-loving people of England 
were having the same struggle to maintain their lib- 
erties as were the colonists. Find out what hap- 
pened in Massachusetts when Andros was appointed 
governor by King James and instructed to take over 
the government of that colony. 

The union of England and Holland in a war 
against France was reflected in the colonies where 

(Continued on page 84' 
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Modern Verse That Children Enjoy 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


APPENED that the moon was up before I went 
to bed, 
Poking through the window her round, gold head. 
I didn’t stop for stocking—I didn’t stop for shoe, 
But went running out to meet her—and oh, the 
night was blue. 


Wouldn’t you like to know what happened 
next? So would a million school children all 
over the country. But modern poetry is very 
like the moon. She pokes her round gold head 
through the window of many a teacher, yet 
how few run out to meet her, even after decent- 
ly stopping for stockings and shoes! 

It is a sad fact that the average teacher isn’t 
much of a reader. She reads a few magazines 
and a few novels, perhaps, but the great fields 
of biography, travel, sociology, literature and 
general science are almost unknown to her. It 
is the exceptional teacher who knows and loves 
modern poetry and yet if only she would go 
a-venturing therein she would find untold 
charm awaiting her. 

The easy thing to do, of course, is to teach 
the poems one knows, the good old tried-and- 
true standbys: “The Children’s Hour,” “The 
Barefoot Boy,’ “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
“Break, Break, Break,’ and others equally 
familiar. These have their place, it is true, 
though some of us are beginning to wonder un- 
easily if all of them are suitable for the gram- 
mar school. But what would you say of the 
teacher who used only the methods laid down 
in the last century? Is there any less need for 
her to keep up with the trend of modern litera- 
ture than with the trend of modern pedagogy? 

Apart, however, from any other considera- 
tion is the very real pleasure that children get 
from the fresh, unhackneyed verse of modern 
writers. The lines quoted at the beginning of 
this article are from a poem called “Mockery” 
by Katherine Riggs. Another moon poem which 
is a great favorite is “Moon Folly: A Song of 
Conn the Fool,” by Fannie Stearns Gifford. 
This brief extract may tell 
you why: 


City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


I saw a proud mysterious cat, 

I saw a proud mysterious cat 

Too proud to catch a mouse or rat— 
Mew, mew, mew. 

But catnip she would eat, and purr, 
But catnip she would eat, and pu, 
And goldfish she did much prefer— 
Mew, mew, mew. 


Harold Monro’s “Overheard on a Saltmarsh” 
is a delightfully imaginative bit of dialogue be- 
tween a nymph and a goblin: 


Nymph, nymph, what are your beads? 

Green glass, goblin. Why do you stare at them? 

Give them me. 

No. 

Give them me, give them me. 

No. 

The poems of both the Kilmers, Joyce and 
Aline, are particularly appealing to children. 
Aline Kilmer’s “Ambition” and “Song Against 
Children” are especial favorites, while Joyce 
Kilmer’s “The House with Nobody in It” heads 
the list with nearly every group of children who 
hear it. It is especially noteworthy to observe 
the sympathetic reaction of almost every child 
to the stanza: 

But a house that has done what a house should do, a 
house that has sheltered life, 

That has put its loving wooden arms around a man 
and his wife, 

A house that has echoed a baby’s laugh and held up 
his stumbling feet, 

Is the saddest sight, when it’s left alone, that ever 
your eyes could meet. 

A teacher reading Padraic Colum’s “An Old 
Woman of the Road” might say to herself, “That 
would never do for children.” She should hear 
the sympathetic reading of that poem by a little 
sixth grade Italian girl—the understanding in 
her voice as she read: 

Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 
And roads where there’s never a stone nor bush, 


And tired I am of the bog and the road, 
And the crying wind und the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night and day, 

For a little house—a house of my own— 

Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 

In presenting such poems to a group of chil- 
dren, the teacher should strive only fo estab- 
lish a mood by a question, a comment, a picture 
or a bit of music. It is often a good plan to 
present several poems of varying appeal at the 
same time. A friendly, conversational discus- 
sion of the poems should follow—no picking 
apart or clumsy attempts on the part of the chil- 
dren to explain what the poem means. The 
poet might be put to it to do that himself! It 
is the spirit of the poem that matters, not the 
exact meaning of every word. Let the children 
select their own individual favorites, copy them 
into their notebooks and learn them at their 
leisure, have a special poetry program for an- 
other grade, or make any other use of the poems 
which suggests itself to them. 

In reading the poems the teacher should re- 
member and train the children to see that the 
reading of poetry is just one kind of story tell- 
ing. Forget the rhyme and rhythm and think 
only of the meaning. For example, in Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees” the tendency is to read the 
following lines exactly as they are printed: 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 
Whereas the simple natural reading would be 
a pause, ever so slight, at the places indicated 
below: 

A tree'that may in summer! wear 

A nest of robins,in her hair. 

It is obvious that the teacher must train her- 
self to read with intelligence and sympathy if 
she is to succeed in making children do it. Half 
the battle in making children like poetry is sur- 
rounding it with its proper charm and mystery; 
a mechanical, stopping-at-the-end-of-each-line 
reading will never do that. 

With this article is given 
a list of poems, sources, and 





I will go up the mountain 
after the Moon: 

She is caught in a dead fir- 
tree. 

Like a great pale apple of sil- 
ver and pearl, 


. . World 
Like a great pale apple is she. 


God’s 


TITLE 
Afternoon on a Hill 


Little Tavern, The 


Some Recent Poems Adapted to School Use 


SOURCE 
Melody of Earth 


AUTHOR 


Edna St. V. Millay 
Edna St. V. Millay 
Edna St. V. Millay Poems 


Love Songs 


Modern American Poetry 


grades wherein they may be 
satisfactorily used. It will 
be observed that some poems 
have a very general appeal 
while others are more limit- 
ed in their range. All of 
them have brought keen joy 
to many children and it is 
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Barter Sara Teasdale.. ; 
The poetry of Walter De Coin, The Sara Teasdale. Flame and Shadow. 
La Mare has a special fasci- Bunches of Grapes Walter De _ — heron : 
ati j i Some One Walter De La Mare own-a-down-derry 
nation for children. _ pace Bells of Heaven Ralph Hodgson Georgian Poetry, 1916 
books “Peacock Pie” and Cargoes .... John Masefield New Voices 
“Down-a-down-derry” ought Sea Fever John Masefield Modern British Poetry 
Check James Stephens Georgian Poetry, 1916. 


to be in every school library. 
When he says 


Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure—-sure—sure, 


what child would not desire 
to know the rest? 

Children of all ages like 
Vachel Lindsay’s curious 
chanted rhythms. One doesn’t 
have to “teach” such a poem 
as “The Mysterious Cat,” an 
excerpt from which follows. 
It sings itself into the child’s 
mind: 
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Day Before April, The 
Fog ; 

Lilac Time 

Song of Sherwood 
House with Nobody in It 
Trees 

Song Against Children 
Ambition 

Lone Dog 

Loveliest of Trees 
Mockery 

Moon Folly 

Moon Song 

Mysterious Cat, The 
Old Woman of the Road 


Overheard on a» Saltmarsh 
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Rain in the Nigh 


Star-Talk So 
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hoped that many others may 
share the same pleasure. If 
the school has more than six 
grades, the poems suitable 
for sixth grade could of 
course be used also in sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 
Good collections of modern 


— aan 4 verse for school libraries 
Gee. ee 3. are: Louis Untermeyer’s 
Poems 3 Modern American Poetry 
Modern British Poetry and Modern British Poetry 


Modern British Poetry 
Poetry (July, 1921) 
New Poetry cee 
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» (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
4-6 pany, New York); Mar- 
+ guerite Wilkinson’s New 
5-6 Voices (The Macmillan Com- 
3-6 pany, New York); and Ger- 
a trude Richards’ Melody of 
wee 6 Earth (Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston). 
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November Paper Cutting Poster 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 




































DIRECTIONS: The gray-haired grandmother wears a gray 
dress with a blue striped apron. The boy has a white waist 
trimmed in green checks and green trousers to match. His 
hair is light, his socks white, and shoes brown. The little 
girl has a dull red dress with red ribbon on her black hair 
and a white apron. Paint the table, basket, chair and tur- 
key light yellow-brown; vegetables, fruit, and bread natural 
colors. The bowl is orange. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of brown oatmeal wall paper 36x15 inches. Be careful, in 
piecing the table, that the edges are even. A ruler, laid 
along the lower edge of the table, will help to place it 
straight. 



















































































INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose : 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 3 
two collections of these in convenient form. They : 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 

Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 

The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 

MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 

Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 

Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 4 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie i ig 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- I 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To c 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children ig 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha a 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 4 
Poster, Chesinutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT: 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse: Little Jumping Joan; Hey sy 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; a 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- q 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
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Rural School and Communit y— continued from page 51 


sober countenance, trying to think what he had con- 
sidered as failures. 

But he was smiling when he continued, “Your 
windows and those illustrated arithmetic lessons!’ 

It was my first hint that he had noticed my win- 
dows. When school had opened, there were a num- 
ber of torn, ugly shades. I thought the schoolhouse 
sufficiently barn-like, without having windows that 
reminded one of a scarecrow the wind had flapped 
all summer. So my first efforts in making the 
schoolroom a happy-looking place, were directed to 
the windows. 

The children helped me outside of school hours. 

The shades were removed from the rollers and turn- 
ed end for end. Then the fasteners were brought 
down to within eighteen inches of the bottom of the 
window. With a little rope and some new catches 
for the top center, we placed the shades so that they 
must be raised instead of being lowered when drawn 
for shade. We ventilated from the top and did not 
have wind blowing our papers about. The eighteen 
inches of glass below the shade seemed to require 
curtains. Before making them I built some pictures 
out of tissue paper, imitating an idea that I had 
seen years ago in a kindergarten but with subjects 
more suited to older minds. It was this group of 
window pictures that the visitor noticed. I had 
purchased twenty-five cents’ worth of plain tissue 
paper, about one third white and the rest in colors. 
This usually sells at the rate of six large double 
sheets for five cents. With little dots of paste along 
the edge, I covered all of the window space below 
the shade with the white paper. This softened the 
light and gave a frosted effect. Later I added the 
scenes, some copied from simple water-color land- 
scapes where only two or three colors were used. 
For instance, with a sheet of pale blue, I cut the 
lower edge in a wavy uneven line to represent the 
horizon, and pasted this to the top of the window, 
the remaining white portion looking very much like 
snow. 
Construction paper in black or gray will provide 
a house or tree against the apparent hill and add 
interest to the scene. Sometimes I use red or 
orange for a sunset sky, and often green for the 
lower landscape. On snow backgrounds I have 
placed crows eating corn and built snow men. The 
three Wise Men on a snow landscape, with the 
Christmas star in the sky, are effective. Scenes 
representing evening, with the trees, the houses of 
a village, or a huge bridge silhouetted against the 
bright evening sky, and a white snow or blue water 
effect in the foreground, are interesting and 
brighten the schoolroom. , The rising moon with its 
reflection in water is a simple scene easy to build 
with the tissue paper. The children enjoyed these 
bright effects so much that we did not remove them 
until the sun had faded the colors. 

As to the illustrated arithmetic, I had two ex- 
amples saved for exhibit, which I showed to the 
superintendent. One was in teaching fractions, the 
other was used with measures. With fractions, we 
drew a square and divided it into the number of 
equal parts corresponding to the denominator. 
Using crayolas we tinted the portion representing 
the numerator. Many colors were used. This pic- 
ture making was a joy to the children and was like 
adding jelly to the plain bread and butter lesson. 
In measures, we cut from construction paper correct 
designs for illustrating the square, rectangle, trape- 
zoid, circle, triangle, etc. Each figure stood out 
and gave color to the page on which the problem 
was solved. 

“Well, you have given me a number of new ideas 
on methods,” were my visitor’s parting words of 
cheer. I was not conscious of having employed 
any “methods,” but the devices described may per- 
haps be found useful by other teachers. 
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120 Minutes in 1 Half Hour 


By Grace A. Young 


ES, really and truly; yet teachers in rural 
Y schools, who must direct the study, conduct 


the recitations, and superintend the busy 
work of from six to nine grades, are apt to deny 
the plausibility of even the scientific thirty. 

Still it was in a country school that I discovered 
the miraculous one hundred and twenty. Encum- 
bered by what looked like an insurmountable diffi- 
culty, the lack of time, I began looking about for 
some method of organizing the school day. 


I found the solution by handling my school in 
larger units than the class. I began having many 
recitations with from two to four classes combined 
for certain lessons, while in drill work I often had 
practically the entire school reciting together. 

After experimenting, I found that the plan was 
good for occasional use in almost every subject, 
but useful constantly in arithmetic, so I worked out 
a plan for systematic drill in that subject. 

At the opening of the period devoted to the reci- 
tation of arithmetic I had an older child give busy 
work to the first two grades. All the rest of the 
school took pencils and scratch pads, and interest 
was at its height. I gave out problems involving 
one of the fundamental processes; the first month 
we studied addition, the second subtraction, and 
so on. 

The first pupil to solve the problem called out 
“One!” the second, “Two!” and so on until at least 
ten had called out consecutive numbers. I then 
allowed number one to read his solution; if it was 
correct, all those who had the same answer raised 
their hands—if not, the next child read his, until 
someone had given the correct solution. 

I found that this short daily drill in fundamentals 
developed speed and accuracy in even the youngest 
children, to say nothing of their increased interest 
in all arithmetic work. It did not force the younger 
ones to compete with the upper grades; if they 
called out a number ahead of the rest of their class 
they were happy, but if they called out before some 
of the older children they were victors indeed. I 
remember how little fourth grade Billy’s face beam- 
ed as he called out a lusty “Two!” one day, which 
was echoed by his eighth grade brother’s “Three!’’ 

About two days a week this drill period was 
lengthened to include an explanation of some special 
phase of work, such as decimals, fractions, or a new 
principle coming up in the work of any of the 
various grades. 

The children were encouraged to ask questions 
during these explanations, and these questions often 
brought out points that helped the entire school to 
better understand the principle. Proud indeed was 
the youngster who was allowed to help “teacher” 
explain the new problem, and answer the questions 
of the younger ones. 

I believe, however, that the chief advantage of 
this explanation to the whole school was that it 
saved the time which would otherwise have had to 
be given to each pupil or class individually. It gave 
the pupils a thorough understanding of their work, 
so that they could solve their problems independent- 
ly during the study period. I am sure that that 
half-hour had at least four times as many minutes 
in it as any other throughout the day. 

By watching the various texts and planning 
ahead, I discovered a number of lessons that were 
“parallels” in the various grades, and found that 
the resulting combination recitations added much 
to the enthusiasm of my pupils. 
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Building Up a Rural School Library 
By Eldon B. Weller 


TY teacher who is inconvenienced by a lack 
of proper reading facilities in her school 
cannot be urged too strongly to bend every 

effort to relieve the situation. There are varied 
means to be employed in solving the problem of 
starting a school library, but whatever methods are 
used the pupils and parents must be led to see the 
existing need before any definite results can be ac- 
complished. Our work, then, must be to arouse in- 
terest. When this is done the task is virtually ac- 
complished. 

When I was engaged to teach in District—— I 
learned with dismay that the only available books 
in the library consisted of a dictionary in good con- 
dition and a copy of the Course of Study for Rural 
Schools. In fact, there was nct the semblance of a 
bookcase, or even a shelf that might be used as one 
in case of necessity. It appeared that the necessity 
had never arisen, for the room was bare and dismal, 
and the few furnishings that had been provided were 
arranged in such a haphazard manner that they 
detracted from rather than added to its appearance. 
It was with much trepidation and uncertainty as to 
the success of my term’s work, therefore, that I 
took up my duties in this school. 

The lack of association with wholesome books 
showed in the very faces of my pupils. Some there 
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were who had been privileged in the home to gain 
this much needed benefit, but the majority had 
never done any extra reading. As a result they 
had all acquired an intense dislike for the subject. 
Even the small amount of supplementary reading 
furnished by the teacher would be mastered only 
under compulsion and in such a manner that it was 
of very little benefit «0 them. From pursuing such 
a course they had dri:'ted into slipshod and “I-don’t- 
care” methods of getting through with their lessons 
and had developed all those tendencies that arise 
from lack of interest and appreciation of the sub- 
ject in hand. 

Realizing that something must be done, I began 
to formulate a plan. The pupils failed to display 
much enthusiasm when the subject of starting a 
library was broached to them. Therefore, I re- 
solved to follow an indirect course which would per- 
haps be as sure, and more beneficial, besides. 

Accordingly, I asked the boys to come prepared 
on the next Friday with the necessary tools and 
materials for constructing a showcase, informing 
them that we wished to have a place to keep the 
things that we were going to make later on. They 
responded with alacrity, for this appealed to them 
very strongly. Manual training was an innovation 
but what boy does not delight in the use of hammer, 
nails, saw and jackknife? The question then arose, 
What shall we do with the girls? This was easily 
met by asking them to bring sewing materials and 
instruments for doing fancy work. They were 
given the understanding that their work, if satis- 
factory, was to go on display in the new case. They 
took hold even more readily than the boys. Not 
being very adept in the art of sewing, myself, I left 
them principally to their own devices and directed 
the most of my attention to the boys and their work. 
In the course of a few days we had constructed a 
good serviceable case, large enough to meet our 
needs. 

Our next step—for I had now gained the coopera- 
tion of all—was the formation of a club which we 
eventually named “The School Farming Club.” The 
purpose of this organization was to enable us to 
gain more knowledge concerning plants and animals 
in relation to farm life. Before long we had col- 
lected a fine assortment of grains, weed seeds, soils 
and rocks. We took great pains in picking them 
out, keeping only the best representatives of each 
class. Several trips were taken to the different 
farms in the community in our efforts to learn more 
about pure-bred stock. 

Provision was made for a meeting of the club on 
every Friday afternoon. At this meeting we gener- 
ally spent at least half our time in giving a practi- 
cal program, which dealt almost entirely with farm 
life and farm problems. We often held debates, 
and it was inspiring to note the enthusiasm of the 
boys and girls when they were in the midst of an 
argument relating to agriculture. Sometimes the 
pupils would write special essays to be read at the 
meeting, such work serving greatly to increase their 
command of both written and oral language. But 
the greatest result, and the one for which we were 
ultimately striving, arose from the use of farm 
periodicals. In the preparation of their essays or 
debates the pupils discovered that magazines devoted 
to farm life offered a large, fertile field from which 
to draw. Very soon we were overstocked with the 
papers, but the situation was met by cutting out the 
useful articles contained in them. These were past- 
ed in a scrapbook which had been improvised from 
an old school register. 

There had been a vast improvement in the will- 
ingness and ability of the pupils to handle their 
work, but as yet we had failed to accomplish the 
ultimate result; namely, the accumulation of a 
library of good books. But the boys and girls were 
no longer indifferent to the need. I soon discovered 
that many of them were reading more at home,— 
not the cheap, harmful type of literature, but valu- 
able and instructive material. Good storybooks 
were much in demand, and there was not one pupil 
in the school having the ability who did not read at 
least three books during the term. 

In order that all might share in the benefits, we 
devised a system of lending books by which those 
who had none of their own would be enabled to bor- 
row of their more fortunate classmates. This was 
accomplished by making each one responsible for 
the damage done to a book while in his possession. 
Needless to say, they were well taken care of. Very 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Blotter Pad Corners 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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4. Fold right side, 









rate with water colors and ink. 


LINING PAPER FOR TOP 
OF BLOTTER PAD 


Paste surface well. 
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CARDBOARD 


DESIGNED by. lOUISE..D.TESSIN 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


1. Fold colored construction or craft paper. 


2. Paste together. A folded edge of paper is strong and can stand 


3. Cardboard pattern upon which to fold corners. 


5. Fold left side onto right side, and paste overlapping parts together, 
6. Any irregular edge that may extend should be trimmed off. Deco- 
To give a permanent finish, the decor- 
10 ated side may be shellacked when painting is all dry. 


7-8. Cover bottom side of cardboard with craft or construction paper. 


9. Paste lining (thin paper) over these edges. 


10. Slip on corners and mark area covered on bottom side of blotter 
pad with pencil. Then paste this area carefully and slip corner on again 
to stay permanently. Blotters should be cut a little larger than lining 
paper. and should have corners slightly clipped. 






















Autumn 
A DIRGE 


The autumn is old; 

The sere leaves are flying; 
He hath gathered up gold, 
And now he is dying: 

Old age, begin sighing! 


The vintage is ripe; 

The harvest is heaping; 

But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for reaping :— 
Poor wretch, fall a-weeping! 


The year’s in the wane; 

There is nothing adorning; 
The night has no eve, 

And the day has no morning; 
Cold winter gives warning. 


The rivers run chill; 

The red sun is sinking; 

And I am grown old, 

And life is fast shrinking; 

Here’s enow for sad thinking! 
Thomas Hood. 


Parting of Marmion and 
Douglas 


Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide: 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whispered in an undertone, , 

“Let the hawk stoop, his prey is 

flown.” 

The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu.— 

rr something I might plain,” he 


“OF a respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I stayed, 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand.”— 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke:— 

“My manors, halls, and bowers shall 
still 

Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’ er 

Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone,— 

The hand of Douglas is his own; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like 
fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—“This to me!” he said,— 
“An’t were not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had _ not 
spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 
I tell thee thou’rt defied! 
And if thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!”— 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth—‘‘And dar’st 
thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop’st thou hence unscathed to 


go 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms,—what, war- 
der, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.”— 
Lord Marmion turned,—well was his 
need !— 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. o 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 


appreciated, not alone by those who send in 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


their requests, but by all those who have the 
Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








And dashed the rowels in his steed; 

Like arrow through the archway 
sprung; 

The ponderous grate behind him rung: 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake’s level brim; 

And when Lord Marmion reached his 
band, 

He halts, and turns with clenchéd 
and, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, 

“and chase!” 

But soon he reined his fury’s pace: 

“A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 


St. Mary, mend my fiery mood! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’Tis pity of him too,” he cried; 
“Bold can he speak, and fairly ride: 
I warrant him a warrior tried.” 
With this his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Rain on the Roof 


When the humid showers gather over 
all the starry spheres, 


And the melancholy darkness gently | 


weeps in rainy tears, 

‘Tis a joy to press the pillow of a cot- 
tage chamber bed, 

And listen to the patter of the soft 
rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles has an 
echo in the heart, 

And a thousand dreamy fancies into 
busy being start; 


And a thousand recollections weave 


their bright hues into woof, 
As I listen to the patter of the soft 
rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, as 
she used to years agone, 

To survey the infant sleepers ere she 
left them till the dawn. 

I can see her bending o’er me, as I 
listen to the strain 

Which is played upon the shingles by 
the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, with her 
wings and waving hair, 

And her bright-eyed, cherub brother— 
a serene, angelic pair-— 

Glide around my wakeful pillow with 
their praise or mild reproof, 

As I listen to the murmur of the soft 
rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me with 
her eyes’ delicious blue. 

I forget, as gazing on her, that her 
heart was all untrue. 

I remember that I loved her as I ne’er 
may love again, 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate to 
the patter of the rain. 


There is naught in art’s bravuras that 
can work with such a spell, 

In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
whence the holy passions swell, 

As that melody of nature, that sub- 

| dued, subduing strain, 

Which is played upon the shingles by 

| the patter of the rain! 

Coates Kinney. 


The Quangle Wangle’s Hat 


On the top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On account of his Beaver Hat. 
|For his hat was a hundred and two 
feet wide, 
With | ribbons and bibbons on every 





\ 








side, 
— and buttons, and loops, and 
ace,° 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


The Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
'“Jam, and jelly, and bread 

Are the best of food for me! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty 

Tree 

The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way 
And that life on the whole is far from 





Said the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


But there came to the Crumpetty Tree 
Mr. and Mrs. Canary; 

And they said, “Did ever you see 
Any spot so charmingly airy? 

May we build a nest on your lovely 

Hat? 

Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 

Oh, please let us come and build a nest 

Of whatever material suits you best, 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!” 


And besides, to the Crumpetty Tree 
Came the Stork, the Duck, and the 


Owl; 
The Snail and the Bumblebee, 
The Frog and the Fimble Fowl 
(The Fimble Fowl, with a corkscrew 


leg) ; 
And all of them said, “We humbly beg 
We may build our homes on your love- 
ly Hat,— 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!” 
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A new collection of popular verse. 
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And the Golden Grouse came there, 
And the Pobble who has no toes, 
And the small Olympian bear, 
And the Dong with a luminous nose. 
And the Blue Baboon who played the 


flute, 
And ae Orient Calf from the Land of 
ute, 
And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky 


Bat,— 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And the Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
“When all these creatures move 
What a wonderful noise there’ll be! 
And at night by the light of the Mul- 
berry moon 
They danced to the Flute of the Blue 
Baboon, 
On the broad green 
Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could 


CB 


leaves of the 


be, 
With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
Edward Lear. 


Pleasures of School Teaching 


Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
James Thomson. 


How sweet it is to watch the mind’s 
unfolding! 
To train the young thought and the 
guileless word, 
To see where plastic characters are 
moulding— 
(“Can I go out?”— 
heard!’’) 
Half formed ideas thro’ 
mind flitting— 
(“Shan’t George be still, ma’am?” 
“Joseph keeps a-hitting.’’) 


“My lesson isn’t 


the young 


There is a throng of glad, young faces 
round me, 
Bright with the freshness of life’s 
early spring; 
And books and slates and maps on all 
sides bound me; 
(“Shan’t them girls stop? They’re 
playin’ mit a string!’’) 
And been looks and minds, intent on 
st U —— 
(“Jim sail me down and got my 
books all muddy?’’) 


No shade of earthly sorrow e’er has 
clouded 
Their brief, bright lives, so inno- 
cent and fair— 


(“Please, ma’am, make John move 
down! My seat is crowded!’’) 
No grief or sadness (“Johnny pull- 
ed my hair!” 
Existence is to them all sunny 
weather— 
(“Bill’s been a-pinchin!” “No I 


haven’t, neither!’’) 


A precious charge to me has been en- 
trusted, 
The guidance of each young, 
mortal mind— 
(‘“‘Can’t write with this steel pen; it’s 
got all rusted!’’) 
To nourish gentle thoughts 
feelings kind; 
To — them in the path which Heay- 
pleases— 
(“My spelling book has got all ‘tore to 
pieces! 


im- 


and 


Oh! for more strength! 
ness of spirit! 
More wisdom in the better way to 
guide— 
(“I’ve got my lesson now—oh, please 
to hear it!’’) 
More patience to endure when ills 
betide! 
(“Jim Taylor give my arm an awful 
twist!’’) 
Oh, such confusion! 
dismissed ! 


more gentle- 


School may be 
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BRER RABBITS TEN PIN GAME’ 


Here are Brer Rabbit and all his friends. They have arranged a Ten Pin Game for you. It is 


a little different than the others. Read the directions and have a joll with | fes. 
Both the spools and faces may be colored with crayons or walevediies: Good cokes ane stunia hive 


























RolloRover Grunty Bear 













Head- Cream Head. Yellow 


. Head- 
| Bill. Orange Coat-Red 


Light Biue 
@ Bill. Black 





Jenny Bluejay DanDuck ‘Tooty Owl Peter Parrot 


TRACE ONTO STIFF PAPER ,COLOR, AND INSERT INTO SLIT CUT IN TOP OF A PENCIL 





- DIRECTIONS 


1. Any number may play. 












A 





2. Set up pins in order shown, with 
numbers on spools as indicated. 


3. Use 3 rubber balls. Each player takes 
turns rolling the balls at the pins. 


&S\ 






—7 

4. Each pin knocked down is credited with 
the number on the spool. If a pin in falling 

a knocks down others, player is credited with 

all pins that fall. 





Cut slit in 
the pencil 





5. Player making highest score in ten 
games wins. 
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A Thanksgiving Cantata 
By Esther Pauline Cox-Todd 


This cantata may include any num- | 
her of primary grade pupils. If it is | 
given in the classroom, the children at 
the desks may assist in the songs. 
The “stage” should be decorated with 
small trees and green foliage. The 
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Braves’ costumes may be Indian play 
suits or Indian blankets and feather 
headbands. The Squaws should wear 
Indian blankets and their dolls should 
represent papooses. The Pioneer Maids 
have caps and collars made from fold- 
ed white paper napkins. The Farmers 
school 


wear overalls, or ordinary 
clothes. 
Sone I: “Indian Braves.” With 


bodies in a crouching position, they 
dance around a camp fire. Some beat 
time by hitting hands on knees. Half 
the number should sing the high notes 
nasally, the others sing in a_ heavy 
tone on one note, in a chanting man- 
ner. Repeat until dance is completed, 
ending in a wail. 

RECITATION (by a boy): 

We are the Indian braves, 

Who lived here in early days. 

Of game we had much, 

Of fish we had more; 

In bird-language we’re versed, 

And in all forest lore. 

We are the Indian braves. 


Repeat dance and exit. 


Sone II: “Indian Lullaby.” As the 
Squaws sing they should sway for- 
ward and back. 

RECITATION: 


Across the ocean came the Mayflower 
Laden well with Pilgrims strong 
Who wished to worship in a manner 
Thought by England very wrong. 
Sometimes without food a-plenty, 
Sometimes worried by the braves, 
After a winter of danger and hard- 
ships 
They began to have happier days. 
Sone III: “Pioneer Maidens.” Girls 
enter to music, with a simple step. 
They curtsey at the beginning and end 
of the chorus, repeat chorus and exit. 


Sone IV: “Farmers.” This is sung 
to the old tune, “Here We Go ’Round 
the Mulberry Bush.” Suit actions to 
words. Exit at end. 


1. We are the farmers who sow the 
corn, 
Sow the corn, sow the corn, 
We are the farmers who sow the 
corn; 
May it grow very high. 


2. We are the farmers who cut the 
grain, ete. 
Watch us wield the scythe. 
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3. We are the hunters who hunt for 
game, etc. 
Do you see a turkey nigh? 
' 4, At last the harvest time has come, 
etc. 
For food we need not sigh. 


RECITATION : 

Let us give thanks to the One above, 
Who has saved us from danger 

And kept us through love, 

Who has brought us to this Thanks- 

giving day. 
Let us give fervent thanks. 
| one Vv: Any Thanksgiving, hymn. 


Indian Lullaby 
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In 1621 
By Etta B. Oldham 
A Thanksgiving Play for Primary Pupils 
CHARACTERS: 
Puritan Girls and Boys—Priscilla, 
Janice, Mary, John and Miles. 
Indians—four. 
COSTUMES: 
Large collars and cuffs of white ma- 
terial for boys. 
Little gray gingham dresses to shoe 
tops, with white collars and cuffs 


and white caps for girls. Also 
tiny white aprons. 

Indians in Indian suits. 

(Enter Mary, Janice, John, and 


Miles with Testaments and slates, com- 
ing from school. Meet Priscilla com- 
ing toward them with basket on her 
arm.) 

GIRLS AND Boys—Good morning, 
Priscilla, how art thou? 

PRISCILLA (curtseying)—I am well, 
thank thee. But I could not go to 
Dame Smith’s for my lesson to-day, 
because my mother had need of me at 
home. 

JoHN—Dame Smith made me read 
my lessons five times and one because 
I said, “Old King James was a merry 
old soul” instead of “Old King Cole.” 
I knew she didn’t like King James. 
She says he isn’t fair and square. 

JANICE—I missed in Spelling, too. 
I couldn’t spell Mayflower, the ship in 
which we came over. 

PRISCILLA—Why, Janice! 
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JANICE—I didn’t exactly miss it, 
though. I just didn’t spell it with a 
capital. 

MitEs—I’d rather spell it with a 
double “1” and a few X’s, Y’s, and Z’s 
a not to begin it with a big capital 


JANICE—Miles missed in class, too. 
Tell Priscilla about thy Number Work, 
Miles. 

MiLes—I think we all had bad les- 
sons to-day. I tried to add four apples 
and three cakes. Dame Smith says 
she’s going to tell Mother not to let 
me have either to eat until I learn to 
add. 

Mary—But what hast thou been so 
busy about, Priscilla? 

PRISCILLA— You know Governor 
Bradford has set aside this coming 
Thursday for a day of thanks. We 
will go to church in the morning, and 
after meeting we will have a big din- 
ner, and then, in the afternoon, we will 
play games. How many are going to 
services? 

Aur—I! I! I! 

PRISCILLA—Last winter was so bit- 
ter cold, and we lost so many of the 
settlers. 

JOHN—That was why Father and 
the men planted corn over the graves, 
so the Indians couldn’t count them. 

Mary--But this year has been a 
pleasant one. 

PriscILLA—Yes. Our log houses have 
seemed warmer and the fields are full 
of good things. 

JANICE—We are going to have a 
great dinner when we get home from 
meeting to-morrow. 

Mary AND MILES—So are we going 
to have a big dinner. 

PRISCILLA—That’s what my mother 
kept me home for—to help her clean 
house and bake. I’m on my way to the 
woods now, for pretty red leaves and 
vines. Who wants to go with me? 
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Atr—I! I! I! 

JANICE—But aren’t you afraid of 
the Indians? 

Mary—Why, no. They are at peace 
with us now. Old Chief Massasoit 
said they would not bother us. 

MILES (throwing back his shoulders 
with pride)—If I’d see an Indian, I’d 
say, “Hey, Red Man, what wouldst 
thou have?” And he would say, “‘Noth- 
ing, O Great Paleface——Want these 
beads?” 

(The others smile.) 

JANICE—Excuse me, but I’d be will- 
ing to wager that if you saw an Indian 
you’d run. 

Undians rush in with war ery, clap- 
ping hands over mouth. Puritan chil- 
dren scatter. Indians pair off, two go- 
ing in one direction, searching with 
hand to eyes, alternating the shading 
hand. Tiptoe back, still shading eyes. 
Line up four abreast. To the music of 
“Orawana” or some other Indian song, 
the Red Men give a little war dance. 
Then place arms as though to fold 
them loosely, and twirl them. While 
standing on left foot, paw or scrape 
ground with right. These movements 
are kept up for about half of chorus, 
when they change to a double skip, and 
with hands clenched as if holding toma- 
hawks, raise and lower alternately, go 
in a circle and form a ring. For in- 
stance, when an Indian skips twice on 
right foot, he has his right arm raised, 
when giving the two skips on left, the 
left arm is raised, ete., skipping in a 
large circle. At a certain signal the 
Indians may stop, give their war cry 
of “Whoo,” clapping, hands over 
mouths, and as the music starts again, 
resume the dance, still dancing in a 
circle. When music stops they file out 
on tiptoe, each with right hand on left 
shoulder of Indian in front of him. 
Puritan Girls and Boys re-enter laugh- 
ing, and may file out as Indians did.) 





Thanksgiving Joys 
Cartloads of pumpkins as yellow as 
gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 
Shining ogg apples and clusters of 
grap 
Nuts weak a host of good things, 
Chickens and turkeys, and fat little 


pigs— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work is forgotten and playtime begins; 
From office and schoolroom and hall, 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts, 
Nieces and nephews and all 
Speed away home as they hear from 


afar i 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the time to forget all yonr 
cares, 
Cast every trouble away, 
Think of your blessings, 
your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay! 
we = too old, and none are too 


remember 


To. frolic on Thanksgiving day. 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Winifred Cherrington Jones 
(Tune: “Home Sweet Home’) 


Help us to be thankful, 
Our Father, we pray, 
For all of the blessings 
Thou givest us each day. 
Help us unto others 
Moré kindness to show, 
For Thou art most kind 
To Thy children below. 
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The Trial on Book Hill 


A Play for Children’s Book Week—November 

11-17. 
By Ruby Phillips Bramwell 

SYNOPSIS: Bob and Betty are looking at 
their books and abusing them shamefully. The 
Feelings of Books sends up a pitiful appeal for 
help and two Book Hill policemen come to her 
aid. They arrest Bob and Betty and take them 
before the King and Queen of Book Hill. A 
trial is held. Nine Brownies act as the jury 
and various book characters appear to testify. 
The jury decides that the Goops shall brand the 
culprits as Goops. Five of the ugly Goops come 
und as they start the branding ceremony, Bob 
and Betty bravely refuse to belong to the book- 
cestroying family, thereby bringing joy to the 
inhabitants of Book Hill. 


CHARACTERS 


Bob—A_ Pupil 

Betty—Bob’s Sister 

Feelings of Books—A Girl or Boy 

Go and Get ’em—Two Book Hill ies 
licemen 

King of Book Hill 

Queen of Book Hill 

Nine Brownies—The Book Hill Jury 

Five Goops: Mark ’em, Fold ’em, Bend 
’em, Lick ’em, Leave ’em 

Fairy Tale Folk: Little Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel 

Poetry People: Wynken, Blynken and 

, The Sick-a-Bed Boy from The 

Land of Counterpane, The Rock-a- 
By Lady 

Mother Goose and her children: Bo- 
Peep, Humpty Dumpty, etc. 

Gingerbread Boy, Alice, Polly Pepper, 
Aladdin and Robinson Crusoe 
If there are too many characters for 

the number of children in the grade, 

use only those who speak, and have 

one Brownie as a Judge. The object 

is to give each child a part. 


DRAMATIC DIRECTIONS 


With regular costumes and stage 
settings “The Trial on Book Hill” will 
be suitable for a formal guest-day 
program. In that case, the Book char- 
acters should enter from the right, 
stand between the King and Bob while 
they give their testimony and group 
themselves around the throne after 
speaking their lines. However, I hope 
that the teacher will use schoolroom 
settings, allow the pupils to make 
placard costumes, keep them in the 
property box and use the little play as 
a game—changing the characters fre- 
quently, even having the children pick 
out beloved book people and _ substi- 
tuting them for those I have chosen— 
thereby instilling into their minds the 
fact that books are the homes of lov- 
ing companions who will help them get 
the most out of life. 

The following placard costumes are 
suggested: King and Queen, gilt 
crowns; Brownies, pointed caps and 
pasteboard spectacles; Goops, small 
caps, the name—“Lick ’em,” etc.— 
printed on a band and fastened to each 
back, dirty hands and faces and tous- 
led hair; Policemen, blue caps and 
round sticks; Book People, name on a 
large square fastened to each back. 
The teacher can announce the scenes: 
=a Home” and “The Court at Book 

ill. 


ACT I 


The Living Room of Bob’s 
Home 

Bob and Betty are seated at a table 
on which is a large cover. They must 
hold the attention of the audience for 
at least two minutes before anyone 
starts to speak. Betty, at the back of 
the table, is eating candy as she looks 
at a book. Now and then she licks 
her fingers to turn « page. To the 
right, is Bob. His hands are very 
dirty, He reads a moment, creases 
down one corner of a page, slams his 


SCENE: 
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book on the table, goes to bookshelves, 
gets another book, comes back, floune- 
es down in his chair, bends book back 
to back and reads. 

FEELINGS OF Books (under the table 
and hidden by the cover)—Oh!—Oh! 
—QOh! 

Bos (to Betty)—What are you do- 
ing that for? 

Betty (crossly)—I didn’t do any- 
thing. 

FEELINGS OF Books (as though in 
great pain)—Oh, help! Do help! 

Betty—What’s that, Bob? Did you 
hear? 

Bos (jumping up and laying his book 
on the table, face down)—I did. What— 
(Enter left, Go and Get ’em.) 

Go (to Get ’em)—Come on, I heard 
her calling for help. (They stop at 
left of table. Bob and Betty look at 
them in wonder.) 

Bos—Why, who are you? 

GET ’EM (pointing to books on the 
table)—You have been hurting the 
books again. Breaking their backs and 
(pointing to Betty’s candy) dirtying 
their pages! The King and Queen of 
Book Hill have been watching you for 
a long time and when The Feelings of 
Books sent up her pitiful wail— 

Bop AND Betty—The Feelings of 
Books! 

Get ’EM—Sure, did you think books 
didn’t have feelings? 

Betty—Why! They’re just paper! 

Go—Ho! Ho! Just paper! Do you 
have any fun or learn anything from 
looking at just paper? 


BeTTY—No. Only— 
Bos (angrily)—Well, who are you, 
anyway? 


Go—We are the policemen of Book 
Hill. 

Bos—Book Hill! 
of such a place. 

Go—You will now. It’s the place 
where all the book characters live— 
Jack the Giant Killer, Alice, Robinson 
Crusoe—and you’re going there right 
now. 

Bos—Oh, I guess not, will we, Betty? 

Betry—No. 


Huh! Never heard 


Go—Ali right. Get ’em, open the 
bottle. 
(Get ’em takes a bottle from his 


pocket, pulls out the cork and walks 
towards Betty.) 

BeTTy (holds her hands to her head) 
—yYes, yes, I’ll go. 

Bos (contemptuously)—-Huh! What’s 
that? 

GET ’EM—A_ powerful drug—The 
Taste for Good Books—made by the 
Brownies of Book Hill. (Holds it to- 
wards Bob.) 

Bos (holds his hands at his head)— 
Yes, yes, I’ll go. 

(Exit, left, Go leading Bob and 
Get ’em leading Betty.) 


ACT II 

ScENE: The Court at Book Hill 
The King and Queen sit in large 
chairs in center and towards back of 
stage. On a bench along the left are 
seated nine Brownies. Two stools are 
at the right. The pupils in their seats 
have on their character placards. En- 
ter, right, Go leading Bob and Get ’em 
leading Betty. They bring them be- 
fore the King and Queen. 


Go—Here they are, Your Majesty. 


Kinc—Well done, Go and Get ’em. 
(Go steps to the King’s right and 









speaks to Bob and Betty.) For a long 
time, we people on Book Hill have had 
to bear terrible torture from the hands 
of little people and (sadly) from 
grown-ups, too. I have decided to ar- 
rest some of the worst offenders, bring 
them to trial and punish them. Per- 
haps, then, we can get you, who have 
been punished, to help us out there in 
the great, wide world. 

BETTY (pleadingly)—Oh, King, we 
didn’t think— 

Kinc—That’s it, my child, no one 
thinks. Now, I have asked nine of my 
Brownies to listen to your case and 
they will say what your punishment 
shall be. Sit there (pointing to the 
stools) while a few of my subjects tell 
of the treatment they have received. 

(Bob and Betty sit on stools.) 

LittLteE Rep Ripinc Hoop (standing 
by her desk)—-Oh, King, ’tis Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

Kinc—Speak, Little 
Hood. 

LittLE Rep Ripinc Hoop—I was 
sent to Betty’s one Christmas. I was 
in the prettiest brown house with love- 
ly pictures on the walls. (To Betty) 
The leaves are the walls of our houses, 
you know. With me were Cinderella, 
Hansel and Gretel. (She names all 
the Fairy Tale Folk used and each 
stands as she speaks the name.) We 
were so happy as we hung on the 
Christmas tree, weren’t we? 

Aut Farry TALE ForkK—Yes, 
were. 

LITTLE RED RipInc Hoop—And then 
Christmas day, Betty ate candy while 
she looked at us and smeared some of 
our pretty pictures and Rover chewed 
the front off our house and tore out 
some of our walls. Of course, Rover 
is just a pup and didn’t know any bet- 
ter, but Betty had thrown us on the 


Red_ Riding 


we 


floor, and how was he to know she 
liked us? 
CINDERELLA—The Prince never did 


come and get me. (Starts to cry.) 

HANSEL AND GRETEL (sadly)—We 
didn’t get home, either. 

(All the Fairy Tale Folk cry softly.) 

Kinc—tThere, there, Little Fairy 
Tale Folk, we have had enough. 

(They sit down, and Wynken, Blynk- 
en and Nod get up timidly.) 

WYNKEN—We were never hurt by 
Bob or Betty. Their mother used to 
hold them in her big rocking-chair 
every night and open our pretty home 
and out we’d come—The Rock-a-By 
Lady, The Sick-a-Bed Boy from The 
Land of Counterpane—(They stand) 
and—and— 

BLYNKEN (quickly)—Then Baby 
Richard got hold of us a few weeks 
ago and tore our home to pieces. 

Kinc—Bob and Betty should have 
kept you where Baby Richard could 
not get you, shouldn’t they? 

ALL PoETRY PEOPLE— Yes, yes. 
sit down.) 


(They 


Kinc—Come, Mother Goose, what 
have you to say? 

(Mother Goose gets up, raps her 
desk three times and her children | 
stand.) 

MorHeR GooseE—We have tried to 


live with Betty and Bob many, many 
times and in all sorts of houses. Some- 
times they would wear us out and oh! 
we didn’t mind that; that shows they 
love us. It’s fine to have our walls 
worn out but not torn out. We— 


Humpty Dumpty (interrupting 
Mother Goose)—Bob scratched my 

















Bo-PeEp—And he cut out all 
sheep for his old Noah’s Ark! 

MOTHER GOOSE (crossly)—That will 
do, my children, let me do the talking. 
(To King) We have had more houses 
ruined than any other story-book peo- 
ple— 

GINGERBREAD Boy (jumping up ex- 
citedly)—No, no, O King! Don’t you 
know how many of my houses have 
been torn and dirtied and marked! | 
love to feel the tiny fingers rub over 
my letters as the little voices read, “1 
-—— will —make—a---gingerbread—boy.” 
But when those fingers are sticky from 
candy or when sharp pencils blot out 
my letters—(Starts to cry.) 

Kinc—Yes, Little Gingerbread Boy 
(He sits down) and you, too, Mother 
Goose. (She and her children sit 
down.) I am afraid some of you are 
telling about other boys and girls in- 
stead of only Bob and Betty. We are 
to punish them to-day, remember. 


ALICE 


my 





(jumping up)—Betty left me 


face down for days and days! (Sits 
down.) 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (jumping wp) 
And Bob left me outdoors and _ il 
rained and rained- 

ALADDIN (jumping up and inter- 


rupting Crusve, who then sits down) 


—And he bent the corners of lots o 
my pages to mark his place, (Sits 
down.) 

POLLY (stunds up slowly)-—Betty 
always wets her finger when she turn. 
my leaves. Ugh! Makes me so mad! 
(Sits down.) 

Kinc—It is terrible! 

QUEEN (touching the Wing's ari) 
—Haven’t we had enough? Let the 
Brownies decide now. 

Kinc—Very well. Brownies, go to 
the anteroom and decide what sha!! 


be the punishment for Bob and Betty. 
(Brownies exit, left.) 

Betty—We didn’t know—we didn’t 
think that books had any feelings. 

KiNG (sadly)—That’s just the trou- 
ble, my dear child. You should look 
upon a book as the home of very dear 
people. You may not like or know 
some of them, but you wouldn’t ruin 
the home of a living person because 
you didn’t know him or perhaps didn’t 
like him, would you? 

BetTY—No. 

Bos—Well, can we read the books? 

Kinc—Read them, yes. Wear them 
out, if necessary, with using them. 
Book people love to entertain and teach 
you living people. Ah! the Brownies 
are ready! 

(Enter Brownies, left, and stand in 
their places before bench.) 

BRowNIE No. 1—We have decided 
that the Goops shall come and mark 
Bob and Betty as Goops. 

(Enter the five Goops, left, and rush 
at Bob and Betty. Both are much 
frightened. They run to the King and 
Queen, kneel before them and speak 
together.) 

Bos—No, no, I won’t do it again! 

Betty—Oh, no, no, I’ll never 
again! 

(The Goops stand two to the riyht 
and three to the left of Bob and Betty. 
As each speaks, he steps forward and 
shakes his finger at them.) 

Mark ’EM—If you mark your books 
with pencils or candy or ink, you are a 
Goop. 

Fotb ’emM—If you fold the corners 
of the pages, you are a Goop. 


do ii 











Get ’em to the Queen’s left. King 





eyes out with his pencil. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Make Each Lesson Interesting 


1. Arouse interest in hygiene lessons 
by introducing action. Appeal to the 
child’s pride and sense of responsi- 
bility. 


2. As a part of the lesson, put into the 
child’s hands the dental cream neces- 
sary for establishing clean teeth 
habits. 


». Extend the scope of your teaching 
even further. The child takes the den- 
tal cream home and, by example, . 
teaches his family how to care for the 
teeth properly. 


What one thing most effectively lightens your 
school work? Isn’t it a cheerful, responsive at- 
titude on the part of your pupils? That attitude 
is to a large degree dependent upon the way you 
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present lessons to them. How to make each les- 
son interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Teachers who work with the Colgate Dental 
Hygiene material find this method never fails to 
show results because it involves action and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the pupils. 


Effective Hygiene Lessons and 
General Scholarship 


You teach hygiene in the interest of better 
health. Any help toward making the lesson ef- 
fective means better work in every subject. 
Healthy children are bright pupils. 


Your name on the coupon opposite brings a 
box of Colgate’s practical Classroom Helps. Use 
them for better results—with a saving of energy 
for you. 


November 192: 
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work and better discipline. 


world have accepted Colgate & Company’s 


they say of results: (Names on request.) 


“The interest is intense and there is no measure of the ben- 
efits we have got from the ‘Helps’. They have done wonders in 
our appearance, health, morals, as well as being of much help 
in correlation with other subjects.” 


“As our work advances with the older pupils, we find lots 
of uses for the charts and dental lectures. ‘They simply 
make the teaching of that part of physiology a delight.” 


“The results of this work are showing in every phase of school 
life, including better sanitation of body and school buildings 
—-better behavior, better co-operation of parents.” 


Read How Other Teachers 
Have Solved Your Problem 
with Colgate’s Free Hygiene Helps 







School authorities all over the world are realizing that better teeth mean better school 
Thousands of progressive teachers 
offer to help in hygiene lessons. 


in various parts of the 
Read what 


“You certainly are bringing the lessons of cleanliness and 
good health to all school children, and I hope that the good 
work will continue. As a school teacher, | appreciate your 
Dental Hygiene Helps greatly.” 


“I know of nothing we have tried in school that has given more 
instant results for betterment of conditions than the instruction 
on ‘Good Teeth’. I believe we have better order when they use 
the dental cream.” 


“I find the lectures very helpful. In my daily toothbrush 
drill I find they are taking much more interest than they did 
formerly.” 





Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
you without charge once during a school 
year. You receive enough trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of 
your pupils. Included are reminder cards, 
dental lectures, clever jingles, charts 
and other practical material. And for 


your personal use, a dainty gift box. 

With these helps at hand not only can 
you interest your classes in the habit of 
taking care of their teeth, but you ean 
actually supply them with the neces-. 
sary dentifrice to start a lifelong health 
habit. 


Put new life into your hygiene teaching. Fill out the coupon today. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be ready for distribu- 
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cises, ete. 








1924. To insure early delivery mail this 
Meanwhile write us for any special in- 
formation regarding tooth brush drills, blackboard exer- 
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Superintendent or member of School Board) 


Your Name .... 
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Please send me, free of charye, “Colgate’s Classroom Help 
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(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, statin 






No. of pupils in my direct charge...... Reference (name of School 
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Recitations, ongs and P ays 
BEND ‘eM—If you bend the backs of Little Jack Frost A Child’s Thought 
books, you are a Goop. , F “Oh, isn’t it a doleful day?” 
Lick *gM—If you lick your fingers eat en apt eeneaind That’s what h th 1 = 
; 4ICK ’E! 3 y c ‘ Not too fast “ at’s what you hear the people say 
o turn the pages, you are a Goop. Cua re » fee sll F a » F When cold November comes this way, 
LEAVE ’EM—If you leave your books ya 1 And winds are bleak and skies are 
so that dogs or rain or snow can hurt | =" - t I vont think that’s the thing t 
; Free ance : S O say, 
oom “se etic ws é Goop? 1. Ear-ly in the Au-tumn Dame Na-ture said, To lit - tle Jack Frost curled Do you? ‘ 
ALL TOGETHER—Are you a Goop: 2. Lit + tle Jack Frost, witha right good will, — Traced his pat - terns : , 
Dep, dolnading up, bravely)—No, I Sg biede that wetter’ with om a zest, 
won’t be a Goop. | t — oO make a snug and Cosy nest, ; 
Betty (as she hears and sees Bob, ea = E E : —— The flowers that tried to look their 
stands up, too)—And neither will I, i t + t | - best, . 
as than me m sure they ought to have a rest, : 
s ae Aren’t you? a 





(King and Queen and all the Book 
characters jump up, clap their hands 





The leaves that once were gay and 









































and sing. The Goops sink down on iS brietkt 
the floor by Bob and Betty.) up in bed, %*A-wake lit-tle Sprite and get to work, Your — yr onion _— — light, 
SonGc in the woods so still, Till Dame Nature said, *“Jack, now you may play, And = about, from morn till 
Tune: “Dutch Warbler” (“Oh where, —; =— —_ ] I’m sure they’re glad to say, “Good- 
oh where is my little dog gone?”) Cre et « = night!” y *~ a 
Oh, we’re so happy, we shout and| ° ca t | a ——— } 4 Aren’t you? 
sing! =a 
Oh, gay and happy are we! —__- ’Cause We All Helped Out 


You won’t be a Goop, let your glad Once Uncle Sammy’s soldiers 


voices ring, . Went across the pond to pl 
i pond to play 
No Goop, no Goop will you be. 2 ght Fm 7 To clean the Kings and Kaisers up 
a les-sons in art you must not shirk! O - ver in the woods you must | And put them where they’d stay 
Tra la la la la la la la la la la, do what you will all the live long day.” Wal - nuts and beechnuts he And shoo the Germans out of France 


And capture their “great gun” 

And give King Albert back his cap 
And make all Europe hum. 

And all the other Allies, 

When they knew the Yanks had come, 
Just set their guns right down and 


La la la la la la la la la la, 

Tra la la la la la la la la la la, 

Tra la la la la la la! 

(As they repeat the chorus, they 
clap their hands in time to the music 



























































and a very happy Bob gos rae are shen 

pulled away, right, by Go a et ’em.) | Ac: eo ee 
> stu-dy *%de- signs, — From the dainty ferns with grace - ful lines, — A-listening to the brave old deeds 3 
Johnny Pumpkin bold - ly told, To o -_ pentheirshellsand let go their hold, To The doughboys tell about 4 
; And how they led to victory— 4 
By Julia Norvell McQuitty (eo: oo 4 # - = $————_|’Cause we all helped out. , 
Little Johnny Pumpkin = — ' ——** i ‘ ” — a 
Was a jolly fellow; oe ee = [ I I We all know that Kaiser Bill 9 


Had done a lot of wrong, 

But we’d sent our soldiers after him ; 
About two million strong. 3 
Soon Austria heard him holler 5 Tt 
And Prussia heard him bawl, 


He grew fat and fatter— 
Oh, so round and yellow. 





Through summer days and autumn 
He was always jolly, 









































Lut November found him Bi ne - fern vt i _—— hair, Beech, shield and la - “, fern— | And when they came to look for him J 
Very melancholy. e themselves out an rop from the trees, Cun-ning red squir-rels and He wasn’t there at all. E 
— 4 b 4 And they looked for him, and looked 
Little Johnny Pumpkin C5 7 — a a a for him s 
Said ’twas dreary living, ws | { t ] 4 Cc i 4 | And searched all Prussia through 
When you had to furnish or , ' ow ’ wm — * ll And even looked in Austria 


And down in Turkey too. 
But he had gone, and gone for good, a 
Of that there was no doubt, . € 


Pies to make Thanksgiving. 




































































: . 
Sambo’s Advice ce -o& -e- -o- - =. = F ——_| Our Yankee boys had chased him— q 
By Frances Wright Turner “nl , ’Cause we all helped out. ie t 
: ns all are there. Clus-ters of leaves in ‘threes and _ twos, os 
M Ee eee Turkey, chil - dren to please. He danced with chil - dren and nipped their %nos-es, We knew he’d been in Belgium @ - 
Yo’ don’t seem ter know —$ T _ Fe eh F aries there, d citi 
: ya e zo — aol } = nd destroye eir farms and cities, 
“tg he hg soe sco | o— t —t — = t “—j | And then said he didn’t care. 
Why don’t yo’ lay low? ta as eal ND But when our boys got after him 
a ; They made him count the cost 
Mister Turkey, Mister Turkey =e ] a De —_ T km] «|: And they showed him that no one man 
Gobblin’ up yo’ corn s — ae eee oe SBR | | Could all this great world boss. 
Till each speck am gone, yy = ae: ; ae =. oo = me A ga him eat his boasts and 
Yo’ don’t know, but still hit’s true | Ten-drils of grape-vines in cute ‘cur-ly cues, As - ters and gold-en rod Feats 
at I'll s zobblin’ yo’— “es =" 10, nl : And then for mercy shout, ; 
Dat I'll soon be gobblin’ yo Romped and played and _ tin-gled their 'toes-es, Threw sparkling crys-tals And now he hides in Holland— ; 


Fo’ de day am done. ’Cause we all helped out. 
Mister Turkey, Mister Turkey, 
Yo’ heah what I say, 
’Tain’t no longer May. 
Punkin’s ripe an’ yellow— o t — rms | — 
Listen heah, old fellow— 


And all the doughboys told us, 

When the days were dark and drear 
And our hearts were nearly breaking 
When we thought of loved ones dear, 
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It am Thanksgibin’ Day. | . = { ee ; eo To “keep the home fires burning” 
*9 y J) . ene ers sain a ‘ ‘ - , And do our very — icles ail 
— own in the lanes, Make beau - ti - pat-terns for win - dow panes, To help to make their burdens light, 
What Makes Thanksgiving oer ev-ry-thing, Till Dame Nature said, }*“Stop, stop, Jack, ’tis Spring.” And ee to them the rest. 
Day? ‘ And they surely made us proud of 
Th not the feast <1 richly spread, + yt — ag they got a start 
’Tis not the word we say, ; i a i _ A a a 3 
’Tis not the greeting nor the song os | ! . ' é ~~ on this great old troubled | 
That makes Thenkagiving Day. MOTIONS FOR “LITTLE JACK FROST” That they could do their part. § 
’ . 1) R desks. (2) Shake finger three times. (3) Draw imaginary designs in | They broke the power of tyranny, be 
But here’s one little thought for us— as Pig Eee fern. (5) Measure larger fern, (6) Hold up three fingers, To Hight put ‘icine and doubt, : 


To take and keep alway: i iral moti vith finge 8) Shake finger three times. ‘ 
Two loving hands and one glad heart o Pinch as we yooh gg yg Meroe én iene. (11) Make motion of scattering And paved che Bed ee. 
Will make Thanksgiving Day. crystals, (12) Snap fingers twice. Cause we all helped out. 
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Do Se Know What Jt Means 
to Be Pree from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or 
that never happen, and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 


Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases profes- 


sional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


the T 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if 
aT co-operated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which 
. C. U. has banished worry for Teachers. 














How the T. C. U. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you are 
totally disabled by accident or con- 
fining sickness. 

Pays $11.67 a Week when you are 
quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. 

Pays $25.00 a Month for illness that 
does not confine you to the house, 
but keeps you from your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hos- 
pital. 

Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major ac- 
cidents or for accidental loss of life. 

Pays Double these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car, or steamboat 
wreck. 

Pays Operation benefits in addition 
to other benefits if your policy has 
been in force for one year. 

Larger Benefits—Policies issued for 
increased benefits at proportion- 
ately increased premiums, for those 
educators receiving larger pay- 
checks. 




















A WORD FROM MR. OWEN’ 


Through the courtesy of Mr, F. A. 
Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor- 
| Primary Plans, we are privileged to | 
quote his opinion of the T. C. U. and 
its plan of protection, as follows: “One 
| of the finest things about having in 
| surance of any kind is the sense of se- 
| curity which one continuously feels. 
| The teacher holding a T. C. U. policy 
is sure of a reasonable income in the 
case of Sickness, Accident or Quaran- 
tine. The company is absolutely reli- 
able; has established an enviz ible re pu- 
tation for fair dealing and its _: is 
ideal. I recommend it to all teachers 











These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, Mo., wrote: ‘‘The 
peace of mind which comes from knowing that there 
is a friendly organization to depend on in case of 
emergency is worth more than the cost, even though 
one never has occasion to present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, Okla., wrote: “I 
think the T. C. U. is a great thing for teachers. 
There is nothing to lose, for if you are not sick you 
are winner, and if you are, you get pay. I have been 
a member of the T. C. U. over two years and I think 
it’s wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This Worry-Chasing Coupon . .. 


It commits you to no action. 
terested in reading our Proposition to Teachers. 
personal solicitation. 


Just fill out, cut off and mail the coupon on the right. 
mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


It implies nothing except that you would be in- 
It will be followed by no 


J. M. Hammond, Principal Washington School, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feeling of se- 
curity to know that if sickness or accident overtakes 
me, the T. C. U. at once becomes paymaster, af- 
fording ample means for myself and family un-  , 
til health is restored.” af 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, Ariz., _ 
wrote: “There is no investment so assur- . Free 
ing and so reasonable as this. The T. C. .“ Information 


° ° i 

U. are entirely friendly and do not | — 

try to evade their responsibilities.” .“_ To the T. C. U.. 
“142 T.C. U. Bldg., 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Please do it today. 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


742 T. C. U. Building 
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Armistice Day Program 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


SonGc Group— 
America 
Rule Britannia 
The Marseillaise 


THE PEACE CALL 

I am the voice of the uplands ringing 
from hill to hill, 

Calling you hack to action; 
and do my will. 

Put up your spear and sabre, smother 

the torch and brand, 

down your weapons of warfare; 

come back, for peace is at hand— 

Back to your reeking workshop, turn- 
ing again to toil; 

Lift up the horn of plenty out of the 
teeming soil. 

Shoulder the pick and shovel, kindle 
again the hearth, 

Scatter the wheat and barley over the 
wasted earth. 


harken, 


Lay 


For the cannon is hushed in the low- 
land, the order has been  with- 
drawn, 

And the sound of disbanding armies 
echoes from dark to dawn. 

Up from the reeking byways come the 
sons and daughters of men, 
Beating their swords and shrapnel 

back into plows again. 


Over the waste of the valley the sound | 


of an anvil rings, 
And up from the field of carnage a 
blood-red poppy springs, 
And the shepherd is out on the hill- 
side, calling again to his sheep; 
And the song of the busy sickle awak- 
ens the earth from sleep. 
Edgar Lloyd Hampton. 


Sona Group (former war songs)— 
There’s a Long, Long Trail 
Keep the Home Fires Burning 
Tipperary 
Acrostic—‘Armistice 

children.) 

A—AIl praise to the daring God who 


Day.” (12 


gave 
Heroic souls who would dare the 
grave. 
Praise for the power He laid on 
youth 


To challenge disaster and die for 
truth. 
What greater 
God give, 
Than the power to die that the 
truth may live? 
Edwin Markham. 
R—Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead, 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with ye who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 


gift can the High 


Where once his own life blood ran 
red. 

So let your sleep be sweet and 
deep 


In Flanders fields. 
R. W. Lillard. 
M—tThe muffled drum’s sad roll has 
beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall 
meet 
The brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn 

round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 
Theodore O'Hara. 


J—I’ve given him, 
Yes, and had I more, 
I’d give them too—for there’s a 
love 


| 
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That asking, asks above 

The human measure of our store— 
And more. 

Yes, it hurts! 

Here in the dark, alone— 

No one to see my wet old eyes— 
I'll! watch the morning rise— 

And only God shall hear my groan 


Alone! 
Emory Pottle. 


S—So not forgotten shall they be 
Who died that we might live, 
Who gladly gave their lives for 
Gave all they had to give. 
The moon still shines on Flanders 
Fields 
On crosses white as snow. 
But whiter are the souls of those 
Whom God and Christ doth know. 
Mabel Hicks. 


T—The cannon’s voice is dumb, 
The sword is sheathed again, 
Homeward our legions come,— 
Is it peace for the sons of men? 
Peace for the troubled earth 
And the host of those that lie 
In the lands that gave them birth 
Or beneath a stranger sky? 
H. T. Pulsifier. 


I—I am the flag of the service, sir; 

The flag of his mother—I speak 
for her 

Who stands by my window and 
“waits and fears, 

But hides from others her unwept 
tears. 

I am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial 
mate, 

A mate gone forth where the war 
god thrives 

To save from sacrifice other men’s 


wives. 

I am the flag of the sweethearts 
true; 

The often unthought of—the sis- 
ters, too. 


I am the flag of a mother’s son 
And won’t come down till the vic- 


tory’s won. 
Herschell. 





manity and inspired by the love of 
man for his fellows, I go to help 
the unfortunate, to make strong 
the weak, to teach the gospel of 
clean living and well-being.—Red 
Cross Bulletin. 


E—Earth, Mother Earth, it will loose 
away from you 
Pestilence, famine, horror and 
pain, 
Cleanse, and of loathed inhuman- 
ity calm you, 
Giving your veins 
again. 


well-being 
Cale Young Rice. 
D—Down the dark future, through 
long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow faint- 
er, and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of 
Christ say, “Peace!” 
Longfellow. 


A—And Liberty guardeth each pa- 


triot’s grave; 

Some in the sunlight, and some in 
the shade, 

Some ’neath the vine in the wren- 
haunted glade, 

Some in 2 nook nearly hidden from 
sight 

Others far upon the lone mountain 


height. 
Harbaugh. 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


e 
Y—Your boy and my boy, 
And how they go to-day 
From your home and my home 
To the trenches far away! 
Brave lads and true lads, 
They never think of fear; 
Young men and strong men— 
We hold them all so dear; 

And the one cross, the Red Cross, 
the cross for me and you, 
Will succor them in every land 
*neath the Red and White and 

Blue. 
Emma Finty Cow. 


Sone Group— 
Over There 
Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag 


A LONG JOURNEY 
(War poem of 1917) 

It’s a long, t journey to the weary 
end of w 

While the shells burst above into star 
on colored star 

And the guns lift and flash like the 
Northern Lights afar. 


It’s a long, long journey where the 
sniper’s bullet speeds, 

And the hid machine gun sows all the 
war with deadly seeds, 
While each grappling hour 

forth Iliads of noble deeds. 


brings 


It’s a long, long journey as the Huns 
are hammered back 
By the big guns and the small bayonet 
and gas attack, 
Where the fields are blasted bare and 
the towns are charred and black. 
Harry Kemp. 


TRIBUTES TO AMERICA’S DEAD IN THE 


GREAT WAR 
(3 boys) 


(Pershing) 

We pay silent and grateful tribute 
to-day to those gallant sons of Amer- 
ica who have given their lives that the 
great principles of liberty and justice 
might endure. Their heroism, their 
love of country and their self-sacrifice 
will forever constitute the brightest 
pages of American history. The tra- 
ditions received from their forefa- 
thers gave them the inspiration for 
patriotic service which will be a con- 
secrated guide for future generations. 
We shall always remember the brave 
soldiers of our Allies whose supreme 
sacrifice on the battle-field of Europe 
in the cause of the right made victory 
possible. We salute the Allied dead. 


(Foch) 


The Americans fought side by side 
with the French soldiers for the tri- 
umph of Justice and Right. The sac- 
rifices of those who fell show clearly 
to us our duty, for their voices rise un- 
ceasingly to proclaim that only the 
union of the Allied countries, sealed 
upon the fields of battle, will uphold 
the peace of the world. 


(Haig) 


On the day on which America is 
mourning her brave dead, the thought 
of the British soldiers who fought be- 
side them will turn to her in sympathy 
for the bereaved, and in admiration 
and gratitude for her brave sons who 
gave their lives for our common cause. 
The knowledge that British and Amer- 
ican soldiers shared the same hard- 
ships in the field, faced the same dan- 
gers and achieved a common victory 
for the same ideals must always be a 
strong bond of union between our two 





nations. 
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THE DEBT 


For the youth they gave and the blood 
they gave, 

For wd strength that was our stay, 

For every marked or nameless grave 

On the steel-torn Flanders way— 

We who are whole of body and soul, 

We have a debt to pay. 


When we have justly given back again 

To the maimed body and _ bewildered 
brain, 

New strength and light that will take 
one’s part 

In the world’s work at field or desk or 


mart, 
When the old joy of living we restore, 
We shall have paid a little of our score. 


When we have given to earth’s strick- 
en lands 

The service of our 
and hands, 

When we have made the 
orchards bright, 

And brought the homeless 
warmth and light, 

When we have made the desolate for- 
get, 

We shall have paid a little of our debt. 


minds and hearts 
blackened 


ones to 


For the youth they gave and the blood 
they gave 

We must render back our due; 

For every marked or nameless grave 

We must pay with a service true; 

Till the scales stand straight with an 
even weight 

And the world is a world made new. 

Theodosia Garrison. 


Sone Group— 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Autumn Fires 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


A Boy’s November 
By Frances Wright Turner 


Ma says November’s dreary 
With no leaves left on the trees, 
When all the goldenrod’s gone by, 
And things begin to freeze. 
But gee! I like November 
When the days are sharp and clear, 
For then the turkey’s fattenin’ 
And Thanksgivin’s pretty near. 


I like to see the corn stacked up, 
Like rows and rows of ghosts, 
Or standing in the moonlight 
Jest like an army’s hosts. 
When the cranberry sauce is stewin’ 
And the pumpkin pies are brown, 
I think November’s jest the time 
To smile, instead of frown. 


They begin to make the mincemeat, 
And the cake that’s full of plums 

They hide upon the highest shelf, 
Until Thanksgivin’ comes. 

Then all our aunts and cousins 
Come, dressed in their Sunday 

best— 

And though Ma says it’s dreary-like, 

I think it beats the rest. 





a ae 
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Jake your Dentists Advice! ’ 


CO EEE 


| 53,600 
. > CHILDREN 





: | FAIL ¢ 
to 
q to be promoted because of 

r- q absence due to toothache. 

This is the record of New 
it. . York City for 1922. 
rd 7 It will cost $830,156.00 for 

these children to repeat 

grades. 


This is not only a record 

in of absence and retarda- 
tion but of pain, sleepless 
nights, nervousness, ina- 
bility to eat proper food, 
probably severe illness. 
And the sad part is that 
it was preventable. 


Proper attention to oral 
hygiene makes happy, 
healthy, successful school 
children. 


The use of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is being urged 
by leading dentists—Be- 
cause it’s made to reach 
the oft-neglected spots 
where trouble starts. This 
small brush fits the mouth 
perfectly—is easy to use— 
and cleans the teeth the 
one correct way. 


Three Sizes 
at all Good Dealer’s 





Adult’s size - 50c 

Youth’s size - 35c 

Child’s size - 25c 
Cleans 


INSIDE 





and BETWEEN 


Drwest 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Patents allowed in United States. Great Britain, France, 
rmany, Australia, New Zealand. Canada umero 
other patents pending Our rights will be fully protected 














THE WESTERN CO. Chicago New York 
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Entertainment-— Continued 





“I’m Thankful” 
By Eliza Macbeth 


(Enter little girl who speaks petulant- 
ly; minces her words.) 
RuTH— 
It really makes me very blue, 
No matter what I say or do, 
The family always up and say, 
“Did you give thanks, dear Ruth, to- 
day?” 


It’s “thank you” for the flowers, 
Ard “thank you” for the trees, 
It’s “thank you” for the showers, 
And “thank you” for the bees! 


Thanks, and many of ’em for my lit- 
tle bed so white— ; 

I never want to go to bed; it really 
isn’t right! 

(Crosses arms.) 

I’m tired of saying “thank you,” and 
so I’m going to quit! 

Other children aren’t thankful; no, 
they aren’t, not a bit! 

(Four children, boy and girl alternat- 
ing, enter and stand on either 
side of girl.) 


First GIRL— ; 
I thank my Father every day, 
That I can run, and jump, and play, 
For lots of little girls like me 
Can neither talk, nor play, nor see. 


First Boy— 
I thank the Father for this land, 
Where men are free on every hand. 
Across the sea they crush the weak, 
And no man dares his woes to speak. 


SECOND GIRL (joyously)— 
And I’m as thankful as can be 
For the father and mother He gave 
to me. 
There are boys and girls from East 
to West 
Who have lost the ones they love the 
best. 
Second Boy (throwing back head, 
hands in pockets)— 
Plenty to eat and lots to do, 
Something new the long 
through— 
Why, just to be alive, I say, 
Makes me more thankful, night and 
day! 


day 


Aut Four (form in circle about Ruth 
and speak in unison)— 
All over the world, at set of sun, 
After the play and the work are 


one, 
Millions of children like you and me 
Give thanks, dear Father above, to 
Thee! 


RutH (hangs head a moment. Lifts it 
and clasps hands of those on either 
side)— 

I am ashamed of what I said, 

And when to-night I go to bed, 
Down on my knees [’Il humbly pray, 
“Make me more thankful every day!” 


(All exit.) 


Thanksgiving 
By Ellen Isabella Tupper 


For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and pleasant talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 
For all these things give thanks. 


For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for streams and 
woods, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood, 
For all these things give thanks. 
For the sweet sleep which comes with 
night, 
For the 
For the 
high, 
For stars that glitter in the sky,— 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee, 


returning morning’s light, 


bright sun which shines on 





And give Thee hearty thanks. 
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The LETTERS of 
a YOUNG BRIDE 


May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 


We have just returned from Bermuda! And to 
you, my dear, I am writing my first letter as Mrs. 
William T. Carleton. Bermuda! What a fairy- 
land of dreams! I shall never forget it, 

The deep, crystal water—the age-old 
sea—the quaint little shops. And 
best of all, the soft, silvery nights 
and the big, silvery moon. 


Billy and I are very, very 
happy. Sometimes I have to 
pinch myself to see if I am 
awake. Life is so different. 


Can’t you come to see us? 
Our apartment isn’t very 
large, but I know we could 
find room for you some- 
where. And I have so 
many things to tell you. 


& 


Dear Eleanor: 

Sorry to hear that you 
are so busy with your sew- 
ing that you can’t come 
now. Fortunately, I don’t 
need a new thing this sum- 
mer. You know father gave 
me the money for my trous- 
seau, and it was wonderfully 
complete. 

Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t need 
any new clothes—we’ve had to get 
so many things for the apartment. 

Billy thought the firm would raise his 
salary when we were married—but they didn’t, 
and I know he’s worried a little. He's such a 
dear. Come when you can. 


Dear Eleanor: & 


Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother invited 
me to come over to a tea she was giving Thurs- 
day afternoon. I knew who would be there and 
{ simply had to have something new. Sg I got 
right on the car and went down to Blaine’s. 
Eleanor, do you know what they asked for a 
half-way pretty afternoon dress? Sixty-five dol- 
lars! I went to four other shops and the lowest 
price I found for anything that I could wear 
was $49.50. Well, I didn’t have that much to 
spend on a dress and I didn’t have the heart to 
ask Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on that 
henna silk I had a year ago. 

But, Eleanor, when I got there and found all 
the other women with smart, new clothes, I felt 
positively ashamed of my appearance. I came 
home and just lay down and cried. 

I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 extra next 
month, figuring I cculd save the rest out of the 
house allowance. But when he came home he 
looked worried himself. After dinner he put his 
arm around me and said, “Honey, do you think 
you could cut corners a little next month? My 
life insurance comes due the 20th and it’s going 
to be just a bit hard to meet it.””, You can imagine 
how my own plans vanished when he sald that. 
What am I going to do, Eleanor? I’ve simply 
got to have a few new things. What can I do? 


October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: om 


I guess I’ve read your letter twenty times. 
When I think of all the pretty new clothes you 
have, I fear I’m just a bit envious. But to think 
you’ve made them all yourself! And you believe 
I could do the same? Oh, wouldn’t it be too won- 
derful if I eould! And you say you learned at 
home. Why, I always thought one must put in 
years in a shop or go away somewhere to school 
to really become a dressmaker. But I shall know 
all about the plan you suggest in a few days, for 
I have written the Woman’s Institute. 


-) 


June 15, 


September 27. 


December 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but truly 
I didn’t realize it had been two months since I 
wrote you last. You see, I heard from the Insti- 
tute just a couple of days after my last letter, 
and when I saw that here was exactly the thing 
I needed, I put in my membership and took up 
the Dressmaking Course at once. And I made 
such rapid progress! 


Why, after the third lesson, I made the loveliest 
blouse. Billy says it’s the prettiest I ever had, 
and think, it cost just $1.65, and really I couldn’t 
duplicate it down-town for less than $5.00. Be- 
sides, I’ve made two apron dresses, a camisole, 
the dearest negligee, and a plaited skirt, and 
now I’m at work on my first nice dress. I can 
hardly wait till it’s finished. 


&* 


Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new dress to a 
party this afternoon and every one said it was 
the most becoming one I ever had. The girls 
insisted on knowing where I got it, and when I 
told them I made it myself they were simply 
amazed. Marion Holt wants me to make a dress 


for her. 
Dear Eleanor: & March 11. 


My, but I’ve been busy. The very day after the 
party Marion came over. Said she was really 
serious about wanting me to make her a dress, 
so | said all right, I would. Well, I never enjoyed 
anything so much as planning and making that 
dress for Marion—and it was a beauty, if I do 
say it. Marion was so delighted she insisted on 


December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: 













paying me $20 for making it, and said she 
wanted me to make all her clothes in the future. 
Well, that was the beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me to make clothes for 
them, and the result is that every hour I have 

been able to spend from my work for the 
last three months has been taken up 


designing and making things for 
the folks here in town. 
o® 
June 21, 


Dear Eleanor: 

It seems I always have 
good news to tell you these 
days. Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little 
house out here in Maple- 

wood, and now we're all 

settled. When Billy first 

heard about the house he 

came rushing home one 

night, half in joy, half in 
despair. It was a wonder- 
ful bargain, but he had to 
pay a thousand dollars 
down. 

“T’ve saved $600 since the 
first of the year,” he said 
(you know he got a raise in 

January), “but where can we 

get the rest?” Well, I fairly 
flew up to my room, and down 
the stairs I rushed with my own 
bank book. Of course, Billy knew 
I had made some money sewing, but 
when I showed him a balance of $572, 

he just rubbed his eyes and stared. But I 
sat down then and there and wrote a check for 
$400 and put it in his hand. And—well—I 
couldn’t get my breath for a minute—Billy was 
holding me so tight! “Louise, dear,” he said, 
“you're the greatest little woman in the world!” 


So we're here in our own home, Eleanor. Toe 
night after supper we sat out on the porch—just 
quiet and happy—and the moon came up big and 
round and silvery. “It seems to me,” Billy said, 
“I've seen that moon before.” ‘Yes, Billy dear,” 
I said, “it’s our honey moon. It’s going to shine 
on us forever.” 





OULDN'’T you, too, like to have prettier, 

more becoming clothes for yourself and your 
family for less than half what they now cost you ? 
Wouldn’t you like to have two or three times as 
many pretty dresses at no increased expense? 


You can have them, for through the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can 
learn easily and quickly, right in your own home, 
to make them yourself at merely the cost of 
materials. You can save at least $25 on a suit 
priced at $40 in the stores, for every item of 
material it contains would cost not more than 
$15. On a dress retailing at $20, you can save 
$12 or $14. Even on 4a blouse or a child’s frock, 
or a little boy’s suit costing $5, it is easily possi- 
ble to save $2.50 to $3 by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 


Are such savings as these worth while? What 
would it mean to you to be able to save half or 
two-thirds of what you spend for clothes each 
season? Think of the other comforts or little 
luxuries you could enjoy or the money you could 
put away. 


There is not the slightest doubt about your 
ability to learn. More than 170,000 women and 
girls, in city, town and country, have proved by 
the clothes they have made and by the dollars 
they have saved and earned, the success of the 
Institute’s methods. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


HE Woman's In- 

stitute is ready to 
help you, no matter 
where you live or 
what your circum- 
stances or your needs. 
And it costs you ab- 
solutely nothing to 
find out what it can 
do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or 
the convenient coupon 
below to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 32-Y, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, without obligation, the full story 
of this great school that is bringing to women and 
girls all over the world, the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes and hats, savings al- 
most too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 





‘Sag OUT — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


| Dept. 32-Y, Scranton, Penna. | 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
| 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.”” 1 
am most interested in learning— 
[ Mow to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
[ How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
How to Design and Make Becoming Hats | 
C)How to Become a Successful Milliner 
| C)The Art of Successful Cookery | 
| Name - | 
| (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 


Address 















Legend of Indian Summer 
By Lyle Wilson Holden 


How the Red Man accounts for 
dreamy days of late autumn. 
An old Indian chieftain lies sleeping, 
Sleeping through all the long year, 


Till the shadows come softly creeping, | 
And the cold winter days draw near. | 
And then when the brown leaves are | 


falling 
In a silence so soft and deep, 
He feels that their soft touch is call- | 
ing, 
And awakens at once from his sleep. 


With the leaves which around him are 


lying, 
His pipe to the brim he now fills, 
And soon with the autumn. breeze | 
dying, 
A blue haze spreads fast o’er the 
hills. 


He sits there smoking and dreaming 
Of the days that have long passed 
away, 
When every moment was teeming 
With all that was happy and gay. 


Of his youth long past he is thinking, 
Of the days that were free from all 
care; 
And the smoke from his pipe, down- 
ward sinking, 
Makes more and more hazy the air. 


And we, while seeing and breathing 
This magical, mystical smoke, 


Dream dreams that are just as de- 
ceiving 
As the Red Mgr dreamed when he 
woke. . 


When the leaves all around him have 
perished, 
He lays his long 
more, 
And sleeps where the dead leaves once 
flourished; 
And the Indian Summer is 0’er. 


Flag Drill 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


Thirteen pupils, each carrying small 
fag in left hand, march to music; form 
in half-cirele; face audience; salute. 
Each speaker raises his flag while 
speaking, and points to it when neces- 
Words must be spoken slowly 


pipe down once 


sary. 
and impressively. 
FIRST— 
The flag of the United States. 
SECOND-— 
And of Alaska, too. 
THIRD— 
The Philippines. 
FourTH— 
Hawaiian Isles. 
ALL— 
The red, the white, the blue. 
FIFTH— , 
Red means bravery, that is—doing 
right. 
SIxXTH— 


White means purity, that is—think- 
ing right. 

SEVENTH— 

Blue means truth, that is—speaking 
right. 

E1cHTtTH—There are thirteen stripes on 
this flag, seven red and six white. 
When Betsy Ross made the first flag 
for George Washington, she sewed 
the red stripes on it for the seven 
colonies which were brave enough to 
take up arms against Great Britain 
in the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution. 


NintH—The thirteen stripes stand for 
unity—thirteen colonies united in 


the hazy, | 
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| their struggle for independence 
| against the tyranny of English rule. 
| 
| 


TENTH—On this field of blue are forty- 
eight stars; each star means a state. 
Betsy Ross sewed thirteen stars on 
the first flag to show that the right- 
thinking people of thirteen independ- 
ent states were united in speaking 
the truth. They had won the war of 

| the Revolution, formed themselves 

| into a free nation with one govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 


| | ELEVENTH—There were only about five 
| million people in the United States 
when Betsy Ross made that first flag. 
Our star-spangled banner now waves 
over a population of one hundred 
and ten millions. 


ALL— 
A stripe for every colony, 
A star for every state: 
George Washington had thirteen stars, 
Coolidge has forty-eight. 


TWELFTH—A star is a light that shines 
on high in the darkness of night. 
This group of stars has shone world- 
ward for almost one and a half cen- 
turies. Its rays of Hope have light- 
ed up the night of ignorance and op- 
pression, and typified a great Broth- 
erhood of States wherein all law- 
abiding persons are guaranteed equal 
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liberty and protection, justice, and a 
useful education. 

THIRTEENTH— Under this banner people 
of every nationality dwell side by 
side in peace and harmony. Year by 
year thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, of foreigners have come 
to the United States of America in 
search of freedom. They have learned 
to speak our language; they have 
adopted our customs; they have ac- 
cepted our ideals; they have meas- 
ured up to our standard of Ameri- 
canism and_ received citizenship. 
They have pledged allegiance to our 
flag, and defended it with their lives. 
Our parents, grandparents, great 
grandparents, or some of our remote 
ancestors, were foreign-born. All 
alike became citizens of this coun- 
try of their own free will, and all 
are striving to keep the lustre of 
these stars pure and bright. 

(All together raise flags and salute.) 

ALL— 

The flag of brave George Washing- 
ton, 
And of great Lincoln, too; 
Of Unity and Liberty— 
The brave, the pure, the true. 
The flag that they bequeathed to us 
In strength has ever grown; 
It stands for world-wide freedom and 
O’er all the world it’s known. 











Berceuse 


Milnor Dorey 





1. Rock - a - bye, my lit - tle 
2. When the morn - ing breaks up - 


She will find the sun a = sh 


Shut your eyes and slum - ber soft - ly 


Moskowski's 
Op. 38, No. 2, (Paraphrased) 







ba - by, Go 


on us. Ba - by 


to sleep and rest 
then can play. 





Close to moth-er’s breast. 


in-ing On an -oth-er day. 
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Put a - way your toys and play-things, They will safe - ly keep; 


























Now it’s bed- time for my dar-ling, And the shad - ows creep; 
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| For God looks down on 
But God looks down on 





lit - tle chil - dren When they fall a-sleep. 
lit - tle chil - dren When they fall a-sleep. 
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And every loyal citizen 
’Neath its protecting folds 
Salutes the flag in gratitude 
When he the flag beholds. 
The stars show Hope, and Love, and 
Peace, 
And may they ever be 
The bulwark of Race-Brotherhood 
And world-wide Liberty. 
CHORUS OF VOICES (Tune: 
Lang Syne”)— 
Where’er this starry banner waves 
We hear the school bells ring, 
And children of some alien sires 
The songs of freedom sing. 


The flag of the United States, 
And of Alaska, too, 

The Philippines, Hawaiian Isles, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


(Wave flags. Salute. March to music.) 


“Auld 


Armistice Day 
By Bessie E. Langdon 
You remember that day of unbridled 


Joy, 

When the glad bells rang and the 
whistles blew, 

For the brave boys, 
last ; 

Remember it?—-Yes, of course you do. 


coming home at 


But for some of our boys there were 
no glad shouts, 
Just tears, and anguished hearts, in- 


stead, 

And a lowly grave somewhere in 
France, 

With its snow-white cross, and its 


poppies red. 


What, too, of those who came safely 
home? 

They lost youth’s joy, 
thinking yet 

Of the awful pictures in war’s red 
book, 

Half envying those who, asleep, for- 
get. 


for they’re 


But whether we call them living or 


dead, 

Both -h/—dia their lives in Freedom’s 
nam 

From — they snatched Democ- 
racy safe, 

And gave it to us, to guard from all 
shame. 


Though monarchy’s power is broken at 


last, 

Still true hearts must not fall asleep at 
their post; 

For Democracy’s jewel must be set 
firm in law, 

Or its precious luster shall be dimmed, 
yea, lost. 


Mad License, the plague that is Lib- 
erty’s foe, 

Would rob of the gift, won by war’s 
bloody showers; 

Our boys finished their task when they 
gave earth the gift, 

But the task of protecting it—that 
must be ours. 


We owe so much to those brave earnest 


ones 

Who hastened, true-hearted, to Lib- 
erty’s aid; 

When Love ‘shall blot out all the hate 
that breeds war 

Only then shall our debt of honor be 
paid. 


On this Armistice Day, we shall kneel 
to our God, 

And pray that He will not let us forget, 

Or falter, or turn aside, or doubt, 

Until we have paid the last ws of our 
debt. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 














202 2,78 sh Set 1c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, A 


America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie i 
Anvil Chorus uittle Bo-Peep 
Auld Lang Syn zittle Man, A 
Baa! Baa! “Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
~<a Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, aad 
public zoreley, 

Blue Bells of nee Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, Tha, ay und ) wuther’s Cradle — 
Bull Dog, T MacDonald’s Far 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of "Harlech 

Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
ferrily, Merrily (Round) 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Michigan, My Michigan 


<radle Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall My Bonnie ee 

Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 

Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 

farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 

farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 

First Noel, The lehem 

Flow Gently, Swrest Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 

Gaily the —_— — pie] Black Joe 

Go Down, Mos Old Folks at_ Home 

God, Be Wi th: “You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian  Sol- 

God Bless Our Native diers 





uand Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked_in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief | eed 
—. The io Apes Scotland’s Burning 
Sin [T Halls (Round) 
Harp’ * That ‘Once *hro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
How Gan I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
llow D’Ye Do Star Spangled Banner, 
Ilinois Sweet and Low iot 


Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
In the Gloaming There's Music in the Air 
Ic Game Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 


night Clear Vacant a The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We T Kings of 
lingle Bells Orient. an 
Jolly Old St. cs When the Swallows 


J to the Work y 
Tuani ta When a *.4 I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep the Home Fires wie She herds Watched 


Burning Their 8 
Keller’s ‘American Hymn Work, for “fhe Night is 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
er $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 





Order from Nearest Point 
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The Autumn Piper 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


A piper played through the woodland 
aisles 
(Like the piper of Hamelin town), 
And the little leaves harked to his pip- 
ing gay 
They put Tete games and their toys 
away, 
And in their dresses of gold and 
brown 
From branch and twig came hurry- 
ing down. 


The piper played them his sweetest 


tune 
(Walking the hushed tree lanes be- 
tween), 
And dae followed him far and far 


away 
To a land where summer winds are 


gay; 
And all the winter not one was seen 
Of the little child leaves in a play- 
house green. 


But every one knows they will come 
again 
(When the piper pipes his glees) ; 
They will come from far and far away 
ee’ — and vales with spring are 


Back to the playhouse in the trees, 
~— to their friends, the birds and 
ees ! 


Thanksgiving 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


To be recited by twelve children, each holding 
a card bearing a letter corresponding with the 
line recited, or by one child alone. In the 
latter case the cards are fastened to the mold- 
ing of the blackboard, reverse side to audience, 
and letter turned while corresponding line is 
being spoken. 


T is for Turkey, the best we can find, 

H is for Hearts, grateful, loving and 
kind; 

A for the Apples so juicy and sweet, 

N for the Nuts that make dinner com- 
plete. 

K for the Kitchen all spotless and neat, 

S for the Salads, both sour and sweet; 

G for the Ginger-cakes spicy and 
brown, 

I for the Icing, the richest in town. 

V for the Vines ~where the purple 
grapes grow, 

I for the Ice-cream that children love 
so; 

7 for Night-fall with Thanksgiving 
un, 

G for Good-bye said when Thanks- 
giving’s done. 


I Wish I Were a Kitty Cat 
By Albert Morse 


I wish I were a kitty cat 
With long and bushy fur, 

I’d curl myself up snug and warm, 
And scratch, and nip, and purr. 


I wouldn’t run if someone tried 
To take me on her lap, 

But play till I was tired out, 
Then stop and have a nap. 


I wish I were a kitty cat 
As soft and white as snow, 

I’d wet my paws, then rub my face 
To keep me always so. 


And if I were a kitty cat 
Who followed you about, 

I ask you, now, when night time came 
If you would put me out. 


Pussy’s Thanksgiving 
By Julia Norvell McQuitty 
Old Pussy Black and young Pussy 


ray 
Had plenty of cream on Thanksgiving 


ay. 

They looked very happy and lapped it 
up clean— 

That they were both thankful was 

quite plainly seen. 









Mrs, Erne Stytes Mipp.eton 
Pittsburgh Housewife who 
wrote the Palmerplay ‘‘Judg- 
ment of the Storm.” She will 
share im the profits for five 
years. 


Palmer Photoplay Copenotion 


‘JUDGMENT of te STORM’ | 


Paid Her *1, eee Advance i 






pre: Senty 


z 


-and her name was flashed 


on a thousand screens/ 


This is a story of a woman 
who wanted to write for the 
screen and did it. 

A housewife who aspired to 
recognition and income — and 
won both. 

Just an intelligent, ambitious 
woman who had never written 
before, but who did not hesi- 
tate on that account to try. 

You will see the name of 
Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton of 
Pittsburgh on the screen. Last 
year she clipped a coupon like 
the one on this page and through 
the creative test which that 
coupon brought her, satisfied 
herself that her desire to cre- 
ate a screen drama was backed 
up by natural ability. 


She Had Faith in Herself 


With faith in herself estab- 
lished by this seientific test, 
Mrs. Middleton acquired the 
technique of photoplay construc- 
tion through the Department 
of Education of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation. 

Her story “Judgment of the 
Storm” was selected for the first 
of the series of Palmerplays now 
appearing in the theatres of the 
nation, and Mrs. Middleton 
was paid $1,000 advance on 
royalties based on the profits of 
the picture for five years. 

The same creative test which 
introduced Mrs. Middleton to 
millions of people is yours for 
the mere asking. By clipping 
the coupon on this page you 
may apply the identical test— 
absolutely free. 

And with it you will receive 
the free book “Finding Your 
Place in Pictures.” The Pal- 
mer Photoplay Corporation— 
which produces pictures, sells 
scenarios to other producers, 
and trains the unknown writer 
in photoplay technique—invites 
you to send for the free book 
and promises you an_ honest, 
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frank analysis of your ability 
through the creative test. 


Glimpse Into Pictureland 


The book will bring you a 
glimpse beyond the gates which 
separate the realm of motion 
pictures from the rest of the 
world. Through it you may 
look around and decide whether 
you wish to become a part of 
this fascinating life. 

Motion picture producers are 
suffering acutely from the need 
of new dramatic material. They 
ask, not for a celebrated name, 
nor for literary skill, but for 
fresh ideas of plot construction 
accurately prepared for visual 
expression. 


Just Clip The Coupon 


Feel free to ask for this book, 
using the coupon below, if you 
have ever felt the urge of self- 
expression and wish to deter- 
mine whether or not the screen 
is the right medium for you. 
The book and the Creative Test 
will answer questions which may 
have puzzled you for years. It 
is too important for guess-work. 
No cost or obligation. 


Is there a place in 
pictures for YOU? 


This book, which 
is never sold, may 
answer this ques- 
tion. 





poeacase woes eek. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 2911 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
527 Fijth Ave., New York 


Send me the free book, “Finding Your Place 


in Pictures.” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 


NamMeE.. 








All correspondence strictly eoatienial 













Save time by 
addressing 
nearest office 
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“Gobble, Gobble, Gobble!” 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” ’Twas the 
turkey’s voice I heard. 
“Gobble, gobble, gobble!’ Wouldn’t 


say another word— 

The noisy, hungry turkey, gray and 
huge, with wattles red. 

Just “Gobble, gobble,” all the day, was 
what the turkey said. - 


Thanksgiving Day has come at last, 
and what is this I hear? 

A wondrous feast is being spread, and 
Jackie watches near. 

Just “‘Gobble, gobble, gobble!” is what 
Jackie seems to say! 

Oh, can’t he speak a word of thanks 
when comes Thanksgiving Day? 


Victory 
By Helen Berry 
An Exercise for Armistice Day 


Have six boys carry banners with 
the words: ENvy, SELFISHNESS, BIG- 
OTRY, GREED, HATE, MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING. To a slow march the boys come 
forward, forming a line across the 
stage. One boy recites the following: 

These are some of the evil demons 
that lurk in the dark corners of the 
hearts of men. The smoke from their 
nostrils is the war cloud over the 
world to-day. 

The boy representing Envy lifts his 
banner and recites: 

Envy cannot see others attain what 
he has not. 

Each boy in turn lifts his banner 
and recites as follows: 

Selfishness thinks only of himself. 

Bigotry thinks he only is right. 

Greed would rob all others to enrich 


himself. 

Hate, the blackest of all, seeks 
vengeance. 

Misunderstanding walks in dark- 
ness. 


The boys, still keeping their line, 
step back to the middle of the stage, 
and seven girls enter, carrying ban- 
ners with the words TRUTH, Goop- 
WILL, BROTHERLY KINDNESS, CHARITY, 
GENEROSITY, LOVE, THE GOLDEN RULE. 
They form in front of the boys. Truth 
steps a little forward and recites: 

Truth is the light of the world. It 
is the light that shone in darkness 
and the darkness comprehended it not. 
It is the light that never began and 
never can be put out. It is the glori- 
ous light of God. It is the light that 
dispels all evil and brings to pass that 
peace that the world has not yet un- 
derstood. These are some of the 
gleams of truth that dispel the dark- 
ness and destroy the evil in the hearts 
of men. 

The girls then recite the following, 
and as each gleam from the light of 
truth overcomes an evil, the boy repre- 
senting it lowers his banner. 

Good-will overcomes envy and re- 
joices in a brother’s success. 

Brotherly kindness thinks of others 
and overcomes selfishness. 

Where charity abides, bigotry can- 
not enter. 

Generosity gives and conquers greed. 

Love conquers hate and destroys the 
spirit of vengeance. 

The Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would that they should do un- 
to you,” lights the way and leaves no 
chance for misunderstanding. 

At the close of these recitations, the 
first and fourth stanzas of “The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” is sung by 
the room. While the chorus is sung 
the second time the children march out. 
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What Do You See? 
By Bessie E. Langdon 


You say you see when the flag goes by 

Just a strip of cloth, dyed red, white 
and blue, 

And woven on any common loom? 

Then there’s something wrong with the 
heart of you! 


For ’twas made on the loom of sacri- 


ice, 

And each thread was spun on truth’s 
sacred wheel, 

By men brave enough to follow a 
dream, 

And to live—or. to die—to make that 
dream real, 


Every pure white star, every crimson 
stripe, 

Tells in symbols true of democracy’s 
story; 

And the name of every hero is there 

Who stood firm for the right, and 
America’s glory. 


Now,—what do you see when our flag 
goes by? 

Just the symbol of liberty all through 
the years, 

Dyed crimson and azure by courage 
and truth, 

Made snow-white by wives’ and moth- 
ers’ tears. 


November 
By Esther Thorsell 
Air is nipping, 
Sky is dripping; 
Leaves are flying, 
Flowers are dying 
Everywhere. 


Daylight waning, 

Wind complaining; 

Moon ’most hidden, 

Stars gone skiddin’— 
In gray air. 


Year going outward, 
Birds going southward, 
Nature’s weary, 
Outdoor’s dreary, 
Trees all bare; 


But,— 

Warm light’s flitting 

Where we’re sitting— 

Fire-log’s growling 

’Gainst wind’s howling, 
“Care, beware!”’ 
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How Shall We Keep Thanks- 
giving? 
How shall we keep Thanksgiving day? 
In heaped-up bins are stored away 
The yellow corn, the golden grain, 
And all the wealth of harvest gain. 
The sun-kissed fruits, the brown nuts 


store 
Have fallen from bending boughs once 
more; 


The winds have swept the maples clean 

Of leaves, to let the sunlight in, 

While from the fields the stubble flies 

Beneath the early-reddening skies. 

The dear wild flowers have dropped 
their seeds 

For us and spring in all the meads. 


How shall we keep Thanksgiving day? 

With hearts that own God’s love alway; 

With happy feast and fire-lit hearth, 

With love, and peace, and friendly 
mirth; 

With generous gift, and tender speech, 

And hearts that to all hearts outreach. 


With swifter hands for loving deeds, 
With clearer eyes for waiting needs, 
With readier steps for ministering, 
And gentler lips for comforting, 

With hands each gift of love that take 
And blithely use for love’s dear sake. 


To God Give Thanks. 


O come, let every heart prepare, 
A thankful song of praise, 
To Him who leads us by His hand 
And governs all our ways; 
He bids the sun majestic rise, 
He brings the show’rs that fall; 
He makes the earth to bud and bloom 
And yield her fruit for all. 


The summer grain is gathered in, 
Its harvest time is o’er, 

And golden autumn spreads again 
A full and plenteous store; 

The hours of long and patient toil 
Receive a bright reward, 

And they who sowed, with those who 


reap, 
Together bless the Lord. 


O day our veteran sires revered, 
And gladly set a day apart, 

To thank the Lord for mercies past, 
So dear to every heart; 

O day, when social ties renewed 
Proclaim to all His love, 

The songs that with Thy light ascend 
Shall fill the courts above. 








Stories. (192 pages) 


pages) 


Christmas Plays and Recitations: 


Christmas program in any grade. 
Christmas Plays and Exercises: 


spirit of the Christmas season. 





Entertainment Books You Will Need 


in November and December 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day: Recitations for Older and Younger 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues; Plays; Music and 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days: y 0 1 
for the observance of Armistice Day, as well as other patriotic occasions. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Day: Besides Dialogues and Plays, Acros- 
tics, and Verses Set to Familiar Tunes, this collection contains one hundred 
recitations for children from first to eighth grade. 
A new compilation of attractive holiday 
entertainment, none of which is included in any of our other publications, and 
none of which, except for an occasional recitation, has ever before appeared in 
book form. The range of contents is much wider than the title would indicate, 
embracing as it does all the kinds of material that could be desired for a 
(192 pages) 

In making this collection, eleven dramatic 
pieces, many of them suited to primary use, were chosen from the work of au- 
thors who were favorites with readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Some of the contents are serious, some humorous, but each is instinct with the 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


Contains a variety of material suitable 
(192 


(192 pages) 
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Boy and Girl of Plymouth 
By Helen L. Smith 


Little lass of Plymouth,—gentle, shy, 
and sweet; 

Primly, trimly tripping down the 
queer old street; 

Homespun frock and apron, clumsy, 
buckled shoe; 

Skirts that reach your ankles, just as 
Mother’s do; 

— closely clinging over braid and 
curl; 

Modest little maiden,—Plymouth’s Pil- 
grim girl! 


Little lad of Plymouth, stanchly trudg- 
ing by; 

Strong your frame, and sturdy; kind 
and keen your eye; 

Clad in belted doublet, buckles at your 
knee; 

Every garment fashioned as a man’s 
might be; 

Shoulder-cloak and breeches, hat with 
bell-shaped crown; 

Manly little Pilgrim,—boy of Ply- 
mouth town! 


Boy and girl of Plymouth, brave, and 
blithe, and true; 

Finer task than yours was, children 
never knew; 

Sharing toil and _ hardship 
strange, new land; 

Hope, and help, and promise of the 
weary band; 

Grave the life around you, scant its 
meed of joy; 

Yours to make it brighter,—Pilgrim 
girl and boy! 


in the 


Lines for a Thanksgiving 


Tableau 
By Susan Ferry Konkle 


This is Priscilla, so dainty and sweet. 
This is John Alden, and now they will 
meet. 


These are the Puritans; bravely they 


go 
To church, these good people, thro’ 
rain, shine or snow. 


This is Miles Standish, brave, modest 
and hearty, 

Who faced many dangers to lead his 
good party. 


And see these red Indians? 
lived here 

And hunted the buffalo, bear, and 
wild deer. 


Once they 


They all stand before you, quite grave- 
ly to say, 

“We hope you’ll be 
Thanksgiving Day.” 


thankful on 


The Birth of Thanksgiving 


Let us remember that tale of the past 
Of — Pilgrims who gathered their 


and - 
And offered up thanks for the corn, 
when at last 
It waved over the famishing land. 


For hunger had wasted those strong, 
patient mea, 
Who struggied and labored in pain, 
And the blessing of plenty which 
gladdene them then 
Gave courage and hope once again. 


And the fame of their bravery never 
ecays, 
While year after year rolls away, 
Since the morning that ushered in 
prayer and in praise 
The birth of our Thanksgiving day. 
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a Nothing you can give her conveys so. muc real 
sentiment and significance as‘a beautiful Diamond: 
‘Ring... Especially. if the Diamond comes from the 
HOUSE OF SWEET, where you are certain'to get: 
the very best for your money. SWEET Diamonds) 
are of superior quality; | blue-white in color and. 
perfect in cut. ith every Diamond purchased: 
we give a Guarantee, Value Bond, 
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White Gold-filled Wrist Watoh with 8 blue Sap-' 
phires artistically set. in hand-engraved bezel. 

Engraved dial:and sapphire jewel crown. Expertly— 
adjusted and jewelled. Slack silk. grosgrain ribbon » 
with White Gold-filled fittings. $18.25 

-- We'll send you any of these articles FREE for your 
complete examination, If entirely satisfied, pay - 
psy one-fifth the’ price, . then: the ‘balance in ten 










SEND. tor. this FREE ‘book 
Contains the most exquisite gift sug- 
© gestions in Diamonds, 

Watohes and Jewelry. 
Everything a marvel 
‘ous value — every: , 
thing on ‘10 months’. - 
credit. .. Write TO+ 
DAY to Depts s 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


SWEET INC. 


1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
abreast : _| 
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If your skin is sallow and lacks that glow of life 
that is a sign of health and beauty—you are not 
giving your face the proper care. 
with beautiful complexions have discovered the 
secret of DELECTA HONEY SKIN FOOD—it 
vitalizes the =, stimulates the circulation, brings 
} og and a healthy glow to the face. Send to- 

day and notice the improvement from the start. 
Price $1.25 and $2.00 per jar. 

DELEOTA PEACH pLoseom LOTION is 
also ideal for cleansing the skin. Price 75 cents 
and 4 50 per bottle. 

Eve Garden of Beauty 
Booklet. is yours for the asking. 


517 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ask your druggist for it. 

























From a Mother to Her Daugh- 
ter’s Teacher 
My pear Miss X: 

I understand that you are to 
leave our school at the end of the 
present year and as that time is near 
at hand I am writing you in regard to 
_ work, hoping that in so doing 

may be able to help ~— in your fu- 
ture work and thus help others. I 
trust you will take my letter in the 
same kindly spirit in which it is 
written. 

I am grieved beyond expression 
when I consider what you have unwit- 
tingly done in our school, but I will 
leave all other cases out of considera- 
tion and confine myself to what I 
know most about, that is, the effect of 
your teaching upon my daughter, a 
girl of sixteen years, just budding into 
womanhood. Although possessing 
faults peculiar to all young people, she 
was a studious girl until this last year, 
and she started in with her usual zest 
for school work. In her other classes 
this did not flag but in yours it did 
in a very short time. Why? Because 
you did not hold up the best standards 
to your class. 

The subject given you to teach is one 
of the grandest mediums to be used in 
the moulding of character—American 
History—but did you use it in this 
way? I fear not. I am sure the pa- 
triotism you should have inspired is a 
minus quantity in that whole class. 
The answers the students gave to the 
great questions were irrelevant and 
often irreverent. Judging by my own 
child, the students are worse off than 
if they had not taken up the subject. 

Your principal, a conscientious 
man, has done his best to bring up 
your work. You have shown your ap- 
preciation (or rather lack of it) by 
actually criticizing him before your 
class. Have you no pride? 

When the subject of attending col- 
lege was brought up, you advised all 
to go to higher institutions of learn- 
ing as it meant “lots of fun”—even 
telling of your own escapades while at 
college and painting yourself as black 
as possible. I have no desire for my 
daughter to attend college if there is 
no character building to be found 
there. 

Your manner from start to finish 
has been flippant and undignified, and 
unless you see your mistake now and 
become sensible of your high calling 
and its great responsibilities you 
might hewer leave the profession be- 
fore you have injured others as you 
have my daughter. The salary is not 
the only thing a teacher should keep in 
mind. 

Much has been said about the teach- 
ers in our schools taking the oath of 
allegiance to our government. I be- 
lieve that they should do so; but here 
is another vow they should take as 
well: 

I, as a teacher in our public 
schools, will ever be mindful of 
my great responsibilities. I will 

at all times and in every way 
seek to raise the standards of 
my pupils. I will hold up ideals 
of good citizenship, and show by 

precept and example that I 

thoroughly believe in the same. 

My dear teacher, when you enter 
your next school will you not take this 
vow and live up to it? I know you can, 
for you are young and just at the age 
when “right about face” will mean 
everything to you. 

I can forgive you for what you have 
done to my daughter’s character if I 
know you are going to do better in 
your future work. 

With this quotation I close: 

Be noble! and the nobleness 

that lies 

In other men, sleeping ‘but never 


dea 
Will rise in majesty to meet 
thine own. 
Yours very sincerely, 
A MOTHER. 





Strong souls within the present live, 
The future veiled, the past forgot; 
Grasping what is, with hands of steel, 
They bind what shall be to their will. 
Lewis Morris. 
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Left With Two Babies 
And No Income 


At first it was pretty hard to manage—now 
I keep my pocketbook comfortably filled 


By Mrs. Bessie English 


HEN my husband died, two years 
ago, it seemed the end of the 
world to me. 


There I was with two small children— 
one only six weeks old—and no income. 


My husband’s long sickness had 
taken every dollar of our savings. 
Baby’s coming had brought 
another expense. The insur- 
ance was barely enough to 
meet all the bills. I was 
left almost destitute. 


I was totally unpre- 
pared for the responsi- 
bility of being the family 
breadwinner. The only 
thing I knew how to do 
was housework. The 
outlook was anything 
but cheerful. 


I Wouldn’t Hear of It 


Everybody was very kind. There were many 
offers of help. But I had too much pride to be 
willing to accept charity, even from relatives. 
My folks urged me at least to let them take the 
children, so I would have only myself to pro- 
vide for, instead of three. But I wouldn’t hear 
of it. My babies were all I had in the world, 
and I was determined that nothing should take 
them from me. 

But how was I to manage? I couldn't sleep 
thinking about it. Both children, and especially 
the baby, were at the age where they needed a 
mother’s constant care. I couldn’t leave them 
alone to go out working. Yet I faced the neces- 
sity of somehow earning enough to provide 
food and clothing and a home. 

live in a small town. At best there aren’t 
many ways here for a woman to earn a living. 
And I had to find something that wouldn't take 
me away from the children. That didn't leave 
much choice. I would have to take in washing 
or starve. 

I was none too strong. It ‘was a hard grind. 
At times both my back and my courage were 
ready to break. But always the thought of my 
two children kept me going. 

It was terribly discouraging. The children, of 
course, required quite a bit of my time. No 


matter how long or how hard I slaved over the | 


wash tubs, what I earned was barely enough to 
keep body and soul together. Even with sewing 
added, the amount I earned was still pitifully 
small, 

Worst of all, the hard ‘work was gradually 
wearing me down. I lost twenty pounds. I 
began to fear I couldn’t hold out much longer. 
‘ne strain and worry of it had me almost in 
despair. 


Just WhatI Had Been 
Hoping For 


One Sunday I was so tired and discouraged 
that I was about ready to give up. ‘Irying to 
get my mind off my struggle, I picked up a 
paper which a neighbor had brought over. As 
good luck would have it, the first thing that 
caught my eye was a way to earn money at 
home. Exactly what I had long been hoping for 
but never expecting to find—good pay for work 
I could do entirely at my own convenience, ‘with- 
out stepping out of the house, without any tax 
on my strength, without set hours, without hav- 
ing to leave or neglect the children, 

I read it from beginning to end. It told how 
a Mrs. Himberg in Brooklyn, New York, had 
averaged about $12 a week for nearly two years 
—in her spare time. How hundreds of other 
home workers each earned all the way from $5 
to $25 or more every week—the amount depend- 
ing on how much time is given to the work. 

I made up my mind I could do as well as any 
one else, The work looked easy and interesting 
—knitting socks for the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company. I didn’t know a thing about knitting, 
but it said no experience was necessary. I im- 
or wrote for full information about the 
plan. 

The mere thought that perhaps my drudgery 
at the wash tubs would soon be over put me in 
better spirits than I had been for weeks. The 
more I found out about the plan and the meney 
others were earning, the more convinced I be- 
came that here was my chance. So I sent in 
my application. In due time I received my 
Knitter, a supply of free yarn, and a book of 
simple and clear instructions that made every- 
thing plain and easy. Honestly, I fell in love 
with my Knitter as soon as I saw it—it looked 
so clever and capable. After a little practice, 
I could knit socks fine enough for any million- 
aire. It is no trick at all on this skillful little 
Home Profit Knitter. And I can sit down at 
my machine and earn a good day’s pay while 
watching the children. 


My First Check 


My first check from the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company made me happier than any other 

























money I had ever 
received—f or it 
meant that at last 
I had found a way 
to be self-support- 
ing without making 


a slave and drudge 
of myself. 
Since then prac- 


tically every dollar 
I have had _ has 


Mrs. Bessie English 


been earned on my yi Png | 
Home Profit Knit- : —- 
ter—I call it the 

family Bread Winner. And I have done this 
without tiring myself or neglecting the children 


Compared with washing or sew- 
have re- 


or housework. 


ing, the work is actually restful. I 

gained all the ‘weight and strength I had lost 
-and have regained my old cheerfulness and 
self-respect. I am able to give my children all 


the necessaries and some of the comforts of life. 
I am gradually putting a little money aside. 
Above all I can face the future with full con- 
fidence that I will always know where the money 
for the things we need is coming from because 
the Home Profit Hosiery Company has signed a 
life contract with me to take all the socks I ca,. 


knit. It was a lucky day for me when I read 
about the Home Profit Home Work plan. 
Mrs. Bessie English, 
97 Pitman Street 


Pennsgrove, N. J. 


ItIs Helping Fill Hun- 
dreds of PocKetbooks 


The Home Profit plan is putting easily earned ex- 
tra money into the pockets of people all over Amer 
ica—helping them pay for homes, helping them put 
money in the bank, helping them pay debts, helping 
them buy furniture and automobiles, helping them 
dress better and live better, helping them in all the 
ways that money can, be used for. 

Some earn $5, $10 or $15 extra every week; a 
few as much as $25 or $30 or more—in the privacy 
of their own homes, and without any interference 
with their other duties. 

How much one can earn in this way all depends on 
how much spare time can be given to the work, You 
are always your own boss——can start and stop knitting 
whenever you like——any time of the day or evening. 
You can knit as many or as few socks each day or 
each week as you choose. Whether few or many, the 
liome Profit Hosiery Company guarantees to take ev 
ery pair of socks you can knit for them, in accord 
ance with their simple specifications, and to give you 
good pay for the socks you send them, They also sup 
ply free yarn for all the socks yousend them, ‘But if 
you prefer, you can buy your yarn from the company 
at wholesale price and sell the finished hose at your 
own price to local stores, neighbors, ete, You can 
also knit sweaters and many other articles on the Llome 
Profit Knitter, either for your own use or to sell.) 

There is an enormous demand for the fine quality 
of wool hose so easily knitted on the skillful little 
Home Profit Knitter, and the Home Profit Ilosiery 
Company is ready to make guaranteed arrangements 
with spare time heme workers anywhere. It doesn't 
matter where you live, You don't need to know any 
thing whatever about knitting at the start—the sim 
ple and clear instruction book quickly shows you how, 
All you need is a Home Profit Knitter, a little spare 
time, and the willingness to use it. No matter what 
you need money for, it will pay you to send for free 
information about the Home Profit guaranteed plan. 
Simply tear out and mail the coupon NOW, while it is 
in your mind, That takes only a minute, but it can 
easily make a difference of hundreds of dollars a 


year to you, 


Home Profit Hosiery Co. 


Dept. 255, 872 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


! HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., Inc., { 
| Dept. 255, 872 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
| Send me full information about making money 
at home in my spare time with the Home Profit 
Knitter. I am enclosing 2 cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing, and I understand that I am not 
obligated in any way. | 
I ) POU TRTT CLEP ULR CEE | 
[ :) Serrrrrr rrr rrr rer rere eee ee a 
{ city... Serre ree er oo 
(Write Name and ieee ‘Piainly) 
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The oid song runs, 
“A winning way— 
a pleasant smile.’’ 


Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’S— 


be winning. 


A package of WRIG.- 
LEY’S affords a = 
great deal of pleas- . 
ure and benefit for 

§ cents. 


then your smile will 4 


La your nerves. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


After Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 





And it will show re- 
7 sults in other ways: 
it will improve appe- 
tite and digestion, al- 
lay thirst and steady 
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WRIGLEY'S 


JUICY FRUIT 


CHEWING GLM 
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Wrigley’s is made of pure chicle 
and other ingredients of the high- 
est quality, in modern, sanitary 
factories. Every package is sealed 
air-tight and comes to you clean, 


fresh and full-flavored. 


The Flavor Lasts 


D35 
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Money Back 


Guarantee 


You do not risk a 
penny. Our binding 
legal quarantee in 
writing to refund 
your money in full 
is attached to every 
strand of Regal 
Pearls we sell. You 
must be absolutely 
satisfied. 


Cash purchase. Send 














exhausted. An exquis' 
Keep yor 
Send No Money Keepye 


REGAL Pearls 


Retail List Price). Regal Pearls are made in France where they have mastered the 
art of creating the finest snythetic Gems. tch the delicate b Genui iental 
Pearls, their exquisite colorings and soft blendin 
that no other but real Oriental Pearls possess. 
inches long and fastened with a Solid 
Genuine Diamond. Regal Pearls are guaranteed indestructi 
heat, cold, water or perspiration do not dim their ma; 
will not crack, peel, chip or discolor. 
possible only by the low gold value of the “‘Frane”’ and a 

your order at once before our present supply is 


ite gift. 


is beautiful 
hite Gold Safety —_ set mn a 
is sensational low price was made 
”? and us S 
ur money right at home. Just send name and ad- 


. Pearls will come by return mail. Pay postman only 
$4.88 plus a few pennies postage. Our Money Back Guarantee protects you, 


E. RICHWINE CO., 19 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 843, CHICAGO 


with Genuine Diamond Set 
Solid Gold Clasp—Qnly $4.88! 


World famous Regal Pearls at a price thatseems 
a pittance compared to their real value ($18.00 





eauty of Genuine Oriental! 
ich Jumi sheen and lustre 


* [FREE! 


With ev strand 
of Regal Pearls, a 
richandcostly Royal 
Blue Art Leather 


‘tones, P 
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ificent beauty. They 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Devices Which Have Helped Me 
By Mrs. K. S. Rosenbacker 


In every class, however carefully 
graded, there are children whose active 
attention seems focused on the lesson, 
but whose mind in reality is lazy. To 
such, the following devices have acted 
as stimulants in the presentation and 
the drill of the lesson, resulting in the 
saving of time and the preventing of 
the pernicious “keeping after school’ 
for oftentimes harmful individual 
work. 

SPELLING (BELOW SIXTH GRADE) 

The “eye-minded” child will avoid 
mistakes in words like ‘‘biscuit’’ if the 
silent “u’’? be written in with colored 
crayon on the blackboard; in words 
like “running,” if the double “n” be 
written in color; in words like “sepa- 
rate,” if the child sees two “a’s” col- 
»ored to make them stand out from the 
other letters; in words like “fully,” if 
the second “‘1’’ is in color. 

The teaching of capitals, plurals, 
and signs of possession are easily and 
forcibly riveted in the child’s memory 
if the teacher makes the point in hand 
distinct from the white letters by the 
use of color, for truly the pupil often 
has “eyes that see not” unless stimu- 
lated visually. 

In the spelling drill, games make 
drudgery play. After a few minutes 
of study, choose sides. Draw a picture 
of a croquet ground on the board. 
Pronounce words to each side alter- 
nately, calling each one correctly spell- 
ed, a wicket, then spelling to win the 
goal post. Baseball, nirfepins, hitting 
the bull’s eye, etc., may be worked out 
in the same manner. 

ENGLISH 


Did your class ever persist in using 
“did”? for “done,” or “done” for “did,” 
etc? Try writing sentences on the 
board containing blanks where the 
child will write the correct form in 
color. He is primitive enough to like 
the brighter hues and will retain the 
approved form twice as long as though 
his eyes encountered only a line of 
white words. 

The uses of color are inexhaustible 
in the teaching of punctuation, for a 
little white comma becomes a thing 
which hides in the sentence while a red 
one leaps out at a child. Mind, I 
would never use this color device un- 
til it becomes monotonous, for then 
the value is lost. 

In teaching antonyms, if two opposite 
colors (as black and white) are used, 
it impresses the meaning of the term 
upon the child’s mind. Hanging a 
large sheet of white paper on the 
board, write, for example, “good” on 
the blackboard in white crayon and 
“bad” on the: paper with black wax 
crayon. You have your contrast and 
the children will retain the impressions 
so made. 

ARITHMETIC 


Tables have proved a great source 
of trouble to many teachers, for while 
a child may rattle off the table to-day 
he may have forgotten some import- 
ant part of it by next week, because he 
memorized without reason. He will 
not forget if he sees the table worked 
out before opening his book. Sand 
may be used for material in working 
out dry measure, and liquid measure 
may be taught by measuring a gallon, 
a quart, a pint and a gill of water or 
vinegar. Let the children try it, for 
you will find that this doubles the in- 
terest. 

Bills and making of change are sim- 
ple if you play store for a period or 
more. Have one or two clerks, some 
customers, and money which has been 
made in the drawing class with a com- 
pass to get the desired form, then cut 
from stiff paper. Sand will do for dry 
groceries, string for cloth to be cut 
into yards, etc. Make change while 
you play, use the scales (learn the 
tables for weights) and finally charge 
an account, sending a bill. The child 
will remember who is the debtor, will 
be accurate in figuring his bill; in 
short, the proceeding will mean action 
and thought for the pupil, not the re- 
ceiving of an order from the teacher 
to be copied on a scrap of paper. A 
note form or a check form may also 
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Three New Books 


Problems Without Figures 


A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 


Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Public Schools 


Every teacher who has observed class 
explanations in arithmetic will agree that 
the pupil is apt to consider the figures, 
their computation. and the required numer- 
ical result rather than the principles in- 
volved which, if correctly applied, will 
solve any similar problem. 

Problems Without Figures is the title of 
a new book which has been prepared to 
meet these conditions by supplying prob- 
lems 30 worded that the pupil is required 
to read the thought before he can give the 
solution. In fact, they are thought prob- 
lems and to solve them gives the pupil a 
clearness in reasoning and un accuracy in 
statement that will greatly assist him in 
pursuing his regular course in mathemat- 
ics, as well as otker subjects of study. 

Problems Without Figures contains 648 
problems for erades three to eight inclu- 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic in 
these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 
copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 
to Follow 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 
textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on 
the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth 
Grade, the teacher will find it usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides 
as much of drill material as can be em- 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 
need that this Drill Book has been pre- 
pared. The author was Mathematics Critic 
in Training in Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The comprehensive character of the bock 
is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meas- 
urements ; Squares and Roots; Percentage; 
Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions ; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. 

Answers to all the problems are given 
at the back of the book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, 
$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 

PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 28 cents per 
copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 





The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Thelma 
Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lowa 


The Efficiency Speller has grown out of 
the experience gained by special attention 
to the teaching of this subject and in the 
conduct of spelling contests, local and 
state. The name truly describes the book. 
The use of it will make for efficiency in 
this subject. 

The lists of words given are largely clas- 
sified acccrding to use and association 
rather than according to length and diffi- 
culty. These classifications include Busi- 
ness Terms of various sorts, Grammatical, 


Zoological, Botanical, Mathematical, Mili- 
tary, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 


nyms, Homonyms, and Words Liable to be 
Mispronounced. In addition are several 
separate lists arranged for Tests and spec- 
ial lists adapted for Review. Also included 
are the Jones’ One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, the 
Stidebaker Test Lists ky Grades, the Buck- 
ingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, the Use of the Dic- 
tionary, Accent, Capitals, the use of Pre- 
fixes and Sullixes and Silent Letters are 
given. There are also suggested rules for 
Contests—school, district, county and state. 

A practical, efficent speller based on the 
best methods and useful for both teacher 
and pupils. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 

copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
(Order from Nearest Point) 
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This Free Catalog 


Will Save You Both Time and Money 
Particularly on Your Holiday Gift Buying 
Write for a copy NOW 
JASON WEILER a. ‘SONS 
(Established 1 
Manufacturing W fnatoume, and Retail 
Jewelers and Diamond Importers 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sg 
You will delight 
in looking thru this 164- 
page Free Catalog with its thousands of illustra- 
tions and money-saving prices on the following: 
Jewelry Diamonds Watches 
Silver Pearls Toilet Goods 
Cut Glass Clocks Umbrellas 
Gold and Silver | Leather Goods | French Ivory 
Pens and Pencils Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 
Following are a few Gift Suggestions 

Delivery Prepaid to Any Address 

Money refunded unless entirely satisfied 


lak White Send Gad Wrist Watch 


40749N is one of the smart- 
models with 15 ager <S 
guaranteed accurate move- rz 
ment. Black or gray sik = pa 
ribbon bracelet with white ad 
f 1m 00 ae 
te EN KANE Si 












solid gold clasp. Platinum 
finish on $91.50 


dial, a remark- 
able value for $21.50 
35831N—Diamond Mounted Platinum 
Front Bar Pin set with a_ perfectly 
cut blue-white diamond, of fine 
RE, brilliancy. This pin is 41.50 


itely pierced. 
Our price, $11.5 




















VN Our free catalog 
M shows hundreds 








C i Aquama- 
rine, mounted in a_la- 


: richly pierced 
14K Solid White Goll Ring $4080 








35829N—Men’s Solid Gold 
Links, beautifully engraved, bev- 


. 5 35827N—Ladics’ 
Onyx Diamond 
Mounted Sclid 





eled border, includ'ng 

any monogram. [Pair 

Our free Catalog shows hundreds 
of other styles. 








diamond, set in 
lac 
OnyX...- ° 


80647N—Mahogany _ finished 
guaranteed _ American 


Clock, ruarante / 
myoment, 12% inch: $2.85 





eo 





80648N—Hot Dish fable Mat 
(6% in.) of Bohemian 
porcelain beads in 


Eco Gb els. 


51582N—Silver Plate 
Beabee or Nut 1°08 


6 in. in diameter 
beautifuly pierced $1.95 








Ladies’ Write also for 
Diamond FREE 
Ring CATALOG 
$ 00 “How 
Perf 50. t, bl to Buy 
rhite diamond of Diamonds”? 


18K An elaborately il- 
solid white ai lustrated book 
ring --- exquisitely | Showing _ weights, 
Me hand “carved and sizes, prices as 
iH pierced. qualities on al 

Diamonds will be | diamond mounted 
sent anywhere on | jewelry. 














A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Y% carat, $31.00 | 34 carat, $73.00 | 2 carat, $290.00 
3% carat, 50.00 | 1 carat, 145.00 | 3 carat, 435.00 


CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 164-Page Catalog 





be taught and used in connection with 
the store. 

The old device of color will again 
make life less a burden for teacher and 
pupil, if the decimal point is a bright 
one or if the common divisor becomes 
prominent through use of color to ac- 
centuate it. 





An Interesting Language 
Exercise 
By Vera Christine Holmes 


Plan to have at least a week’s time 
to develop this idea. It can be corre- 
lated with language, spelling, and _pen- 
manship lessons. Begin by explaining 
to the pupils that if all work together 
they will learn to write correctly and 
legibly the name and address of every 
pupil in the room. The most tactful 
pen to begin is to arrange the names 

phabetically. 

Suppose the first name to _ be 
“Adams.” Have each child supplied 
with a large sheet of ruled paper. 
Write on the board, in rather large 
script: 

Miss Catherine Elizabeth Adams, 

Ellerton, 
Nebraska. 


or C. E. Adams, 
Ellerton, 

Nebraska. 
If a street or rural route number is 
needed, include that. Observe that no 
two persons write exactly alike, and 
explain that the important aims are 
neatness and legibility. Explain that 
in many cases, when writing business 
letters, the shorter form is preferable. 
Emphasize the importance of legibility 
in writing addresses, showing how let- 
ters are often missent because post- 
masters are forced to guess what is 
meant. Call attention to any difficult 
parts in the writing of this address, 
noticing how to avoid illegibility, and 
then have the children copy it. Walk 
up and down the aisles, giving praise 
or constructive criticism as needed. 
Correct and grade the papers as they 
are finished. If convenient, put them 
up for comparison and display. 

The next lesson will naturally go a 
little faster, allowing the treatment of 
several more names. Do not tolerate 
hasty or slovenly work. Have each 
child’s address complete and also the 
short form of the name, as outlined 
above. Take as many periods as need- 
ed for satisfactory results. When all 
the names have been written and cor- 
rected, spend a period or more making 
a booklet just large enough to hold all 
the addresses. An envelope shape and 
size will be found best, allowing a page 
for, each name. A “stamp” may be 
drawn in colors at the proper corner, 
the owner’s return address written in 
the right place, and the following form 
used as a title for the booklet: 

Our Pupits’ NAMES AND ADDRESSES, 
WILD ROSE SCHOOL, 
Dist. No. 8, 
Ellerton, Nebraska. 

The next few lessons in penmanship 

may consist in copying all the names 
studied. Some children will naturally 
finish before others, and if their work 
is well done, they may work at some- 
thing else ‘while the others finish. 
Never try to hurry a_ child who is 
really striving to do his best. En- 
courage pupils to make the last page 
as neat as the first. 
I have found two things to be true 
whenever I have used this project: 
First, more interest was taken because 
real names were used; and second, the 
booklets proved to be keepsakes that 
were treasured for years. When the 
seemingly impossible thing happened 
—pupils had forgotten nearly all the 
names of their schoolmates—they 
just needed this little reminder to 
bring back vividly the years at “Wild 
Rose _ School.’ 





“The difference between a wise man 
and one who is not blessed with wis- 
dom consists less in the things known 
than in the way they are known. The 
educated man knows what he knows, 
knows when he knows, and knows that 
he doesn’t know; the uneducated man 
doesn’t know when he knows, neither 
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Those are delights which this new 
method has brought millions the 
world over. Your friends enjoy them. 
You see the results in every circle 
now. 

They are at your command. A ten- 
day test is offered for the asking. 
Don’t you think, in view of all this 
way has done, that you owe yourself 
that test? 


You must fight film 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
It must be fought, else whiter, clean- 
er, safer teeth are impossible. 

Fijm is that viscous coat you feel. 
Under old brushing methods, much 
of it clings and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth lose luster. 
Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. That is why 
decay became almost universal. 
Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. And that became alarm- 
ingly common. 


Two helps discovered 


Dental science, after long research, 
found two ways to fight 








Pearly Smiles 


Glistening teeth---no dingy film 
New Cleanliness---new charm 


by many careful tests. Thena new- 
type tooth paste was created toapply 
them daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists the world over 


began to urge its use. Now to mil- 
lions of people in some 50 nations it 
has brought a new dental era. 


Mistakes corrected 


Research also proved that former 
tooth pastes brought undesired re- 
sults. They reduced the alkalinity of 
the saliva and reduced its starch di- 
gestant. Those are the agents which 
combat acid and starch deposits. 

Pepsodent multiplies those tooth- 
protecting agents. 


Thus has come a new day in teeth 
cleaning. The whiter teeth seen 
everywhere show but one result. 
Teeth are cleaner, safer. Children’s 
teeth are being better protected. 


Delightful effects 


The results of Pepsodent will 
amaze and delight you. They are 
quick and convincing. They will 
change your whole conception of 
what clean teeth mean. 

Send the coupon for al0-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 

using. Mark the absence o! 





that film. One acts to 
disintegrate the film, the 
other to remove it with- 
out harmful scouring. 

Able authorities 


proved these methods |’ *"* 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disentegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


the viscous film. See hov. 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Then judge by what you 
see and feel how much this 
method means, Cut out 
coupon now. 


Never use a 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific tooth paste based on modern 
research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 





does he know that he doesn’t know.” 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 500, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


~ Only onetubetoafamily 
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This Book Supplies all 


the Familys Winter Needs! 


Shop from YOUR Philipsborn Style 
Book TODAY—it supplies all the 
family winter needs—wearing apparel, 
accessories and novelties, including 
Christmas Gifts. /t’s a veritable treasure 
house of bargains for every one of our 32 
million customers. We believe it is the 
most wonderful fashion guide issued. 


Tt contains all the latest Paris and New 
York Styles at the lowest prices ever quoted. Use 
at right along —from now until January—for 
all the family shopping, including Xmas gifts. 


Lowest Prices! Finest Service! 
PHILIPSBORN’S low prices guarantee a big sav- 


ing on everything from the sma!lest item to a com- 
plete wardrobe. Our New and Improved Mail Order 

Service is absolutely unexcellec! It means that you 
get exactly what you want, delivered on time and 

guarantecd to please you or your money back! 

Don’t forget to consult YOUR copy of 
PHILIPSBORN'’S style book con- 
stantly, and profit by the big savings/ 









aoe» Make thisa’\\" 
I HAPPIER = 
“CHRISTMAS ™: 
by giving toAll Practical Pres 
Mipmnsay(, C215 [0m the Philipsborn 
WS Si Book 03.000 
oe awe), Bargains!!! 3s 
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PHILIPSBORNS 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 36) 
Eighth Grade Reading 


In rural schools, pupils rarely have 
the chance to read as much of the 
classics and good literature as they 
should. Many rarely read in later life 
because of this. In connection with 
the reading and language work, we 
read an interesting book. That is, 
every day one pupil reads a chapter 
and tells the story to the class. Usual- 
ly the story is one that will correlate 
with other subjects. For instance, we 
are reading “Stories of Indian Life.” 
This correlates with our work in his- 
tory, geography, language, and read- 
ing. The reading of these books trains 
the pupils to retain the essential points 
of the stories, to express themselves so 
as to convey the thought of the stories 
to others, to enjoy reading, and to be- 
come acquainted with and develop a 
fondness for good books.—LauraA L. 
PoTTHOFF, Minnesota. 


The Continued Story Game 


Lack of originality in composition 
is a pitfall in which both teachers and 
pupils are prone to be caught. In this 
game the teacher writes a title for a 
story on a page of foolscap and gives 
it to a pupil, bidding him write the 
first paragraph, sign his initials, and 
pass it on to the pupil who in his esti- 
mation will write best the next para- 
graph; and so on until the “continued 
story” has reached a conclusion, when 
it can be read aloud. 

Several stories, one for each row of 

pupils, may be begun at the same time. 
The beauty of this is that these may 
be worked on in spare moments. It is 
not wise to let them drag too long as 
after an interval of several weeks in- 
terest is liable to wane. 
Needless to say the subjects must 
be narrative and of common interest. 
Christmas, Halloween, and such titles 
as the following may prove suggestive: 
The Fire in the Barn; The Goose that 
Betty Cooked; Grandma’s First Auto- 
mobile Ride; The King Who Made a 
Garden; Caught in a Storm; The Dog 
Who Saved the House; Teaching 
Father to Play Baseball.—Mnrs, N. G. 
TRIMBLE, Canada. 


An Aid for Primary Writing 


Early in my teaching experience I 
learned that it is an incentive to all 
children to see their progress in ma- 
terial form and that a public exhibition 
of their work is a big recompense for 
effort. 

A short time after school began, my 
second grade seemed to find the writ- 
ing period mechanical and uninterest- 
ing. The following plan has proved 
very helpful: 

For three weeks at the beginning of 
school, I have my second grade practice 
writing the alphabet on the blackboard, 
or with a soft pencil at their seats. On 
the third Friday, I give each second 
grade child a sheet of tablet paper, 
about one third of the sheet being fill- 
ed with a hectograph or carbon copy 
of a squirrel. At the busy work 
period, the children color the squirrel; 
then at the writing period, in the next 
session, they copy a short stanza about 
Jacky Squirrel under the_ picture. 
When the work is finished, I pin the 
papers side by side across the top of 
my display sheet. 

The next Friday at the busy work 
period the children color, cut out, and 
paste a large pumpkin at the top of a 
new sheet, copying an appropriate 
stanza under the pumpkin at the writ- 
ing period. 

Every week a new sheet is prepared, 
and two weeks before Christmas I pin 
each child’s first paper below his last 
paper. The children’s delight is ex- 
pressed in exclamations and com- 
ments on their individual improvement 
in cleanliness, straighter margins, and 
more legible writing. 

The week before Christmas we ar- 
range the papers in the order of their 
production, and.with the aid of oat- 
meal paper and sansilk I make them 
into booklets which the children take 
home. 

At the Christmas program, I re- 
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Prize-Winning Plans *“teacuinc 


ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all 

successful work. No teacher can hope to suc- 

ceed without definitely planning her work 
from day to day and the most successful teachers 
are those who study and use the best plans available 
from all sources. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 





S) Pepacocicat Pep 





A Baok of e 
PRIZE-WINNING PLANS The $2000 Prize Book of Plans 
Cash Prizes aggregating $2000 were awarded to 


the teachers who contributed the 129 Plans describ- 
ed in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to com- 
pete for these prizes and over two thousand plans 
were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the com- 
mittee of award selected what they considered the 
129 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was awarded to 
their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have 
been published in one 384-page book. 

Because of the real wide-awake, snappy character 
of this splendid book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was 
selected as a fitting title. 


ron SUCCESSFUL TEACHING — 











$1.50 postraip 
Why Teachers Should Have This Book 


The progressive teacher is always looking for ways in which she may make her 
work more effective. Her problems are many. They relate to the teaching of 
school subjects, to the children, to the community, and to the schoolroom itself. 
No matter how capable or resourceful the teacher may be, she will be greatly bene- 
fited by a knowledge of how other teachers have met and solved the same problems 
that daily confront her. It is this kind of constructive and inspirational help that 
thousands of teachers are receiving from Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work. There are plans for making all of the various school 
subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger pupils employed with 
profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and. cooperation of the parents and the entire commun- 
ity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

Pedagogical Pep will repay its cost many times over in the time and labor which it will 
save the teacher and the better results it will enable her to accomplish. It is unquestionably 
the most helpful and inspiring book of its kind that has ever been published and no teacher 
who desires to attain the highest degree of success in her profession should be without it. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 

PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view, published at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in 
its 30th year of increasing success and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week's 
issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is-also «a vast 
amount of general information of special value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 
hances its value to teachers is the “‘Guide to Contents” 
appearing on page 2 of each number. This consists of 
many helpful questions and comments referring to the 
topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, L 
clean, helpful, current information—information 
which every teacher should have—as The Pathfinder, It is concise, reliable, conservative 
and up-to-the-minute. ‘To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have found it uniformly sat- 
isfactory to our patrons and, being desirous ot giving a greater number of teacners an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per cent 
of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity to secure The Pathfinder in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 
which it is offered at a discount. 
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Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Nogmal! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Sendorder to 


Use This Order Blank—Pay January 20th if More Cenvenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Des Moines, Iowa. SPBUD sé sis snsAgdusaweesese oo 1923. 
ponee crpes 4X) C] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares to indi- [] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
(J Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
CJ i gy Ps 4 ba al Instructor-Primary [ Poster Patterns, Book 1, 69 cents additional 
ans, .20 a ona 
. C] Poster Patterns, Book II, 50 cents additional 
Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 


O 
-] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional : 
7 Four Hundred Games, ae additional CL) Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 


(J The Year's Entertainmenis, $1.00 additional [) Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
(} How I Did It, 60 cents additional Cj Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $.........cc cece eee ce cece eee eeeeeeseesereees 


which {i I am enclosing herewith. t [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 

C1 I agree to remit not later than Jan. 20,1924 § indicate your preference as to payment.] 
PARIOP chsh son chun alas eheuaslunsasebanus TITTTITIT TTT 
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PEARLS Be: ts 90 ef Money 


We Purchased 50000 Sets 


Of these beautiful, lustrous, opalescent. 
indestructible, Genuine Bonita Pearls, 
with solid gold clasp. While they last 
we offer them at this amazingly low 
price. ACT NOW! 

Just clip this ad or send a letter and we 
will ship you a set ON APPROVAL. 
When the postman delivers it to you, de- 
posit with him $2.95 plus a few cents 
postage. Examine the pearls. Wear them 
for five days. Get the opinions of others. 
If after five days you are not satisfied 
that this string of pearls is the biggest 
pearl bargain you ever heard of, send it 
back and we will refund every penny of 
your deposit. Packed in handsome satin- 
lined case. Makes ideal gift. Order teday! 


PEARL TRADING CO. 


2431 W. 14th St. Dept.201 Chicago, Illinois 
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BULB BARGAINS 


FOR FALL PLANTING OR FORCING 
8 Peonies, all different, fine roots..... $2.00 


12 Iris, all different, large divisions.... 1.0 
25 Darwin Tulips, in fine mixture..... 1.00 
35 Daffodils, in fine mixture.........-. 1.00 
15 Hyacinths, in fine mixture for forcing 1.00 

6 Lilum Speciosum, pink or white..... 1.00 


Order $5.00 worth from the above 
and you may have as your choice 
either 1Peony, American Beauty,or 
25 Narcissus bulbs, Mrs, Langtry. 

Our descriptive catalogue and bargains in 
other plants sent free. 
BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
R. D. No. 79 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 


What every young husband and 
—-$1 .00 Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 


Mailed in mendations on request 
plain wrapper Table contents & comme q 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 489 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 


























Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the ol 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 











parents on my success in teaching writ- 
ing. The truth of the matter is that 
the parents have been able to see, by 
comparison, the actual improvement 
their children have made. 

The stanzas which I used with the 
pictures were taken from the enter- 
tainment pages of NorMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS.—EUGENIA Bos- 
sone, Indiana. 


A Way to Reach the Underfed Child 


The present scarcity of work is re- 
sulting in considerable hardship to the 
poorer people of our community. Some 
children come to school with poor and 
ragged clothes, in many cases without 
having had enough nourishing food. 

We are trying to reach children 
showing signs of hunger and under- 
nourishment by means of a milk lunch 
served in the middle of the forenoon. 
All children desiring the lunch and 
able to pay for it bring ten cents in 
advance for a half-pint bottle of milk 
served each day for a week. The milk 
is procured for one and one-half cents 
a half-pint and the straws for seventy 
cents a hundred. 

Each week after paying for the milk 
and the straws we have a surplus fund 
on hand. With this surplus we order 
extra bottles of milk which are given 
to the children needing them. 

It is comparatively easy to pick out 
the children in need of free milk. It 
is also easy to give them milk without 
the other children knowing that it is 
free. All the children drink their milk 
at the same time, so that only the 
teacher knows that Mary or John did 
not pay for his milk. 

The plan of serving milk causes 
little inconvenience to the teacher and 
interferes but little with the routine 
of the school. Our plan is to serve the 
milk during a five-minute period in the 
middle of the forenoon, Boys carry 
the boxes of bottles to the various 
rooms and collect them as soon as the 
lunch period is over—ALVIN M. 
PETERSON, Wisconsin. 


Making History Real in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 

It was my first year teaching history 
in the intermediate grades, and the first 
weeks were most discouraging. I felt 
that something must be done to get 
the pupils interested. I thought the 
matter over carefully during the week- 
end, and on Monday in each of my 
classes from the fifth grade through 
the seventh, I passed out slips of pa- 
per, on which the pupils were to write 
an honest answer to the question, “Do 
you like history?” I was not surprised 
when over half of the answers read, 
“No.” My next move was to find out 
why they did not enjoy studying about 
the making of this great country of 
ours. So I had each child who had 
written ‘‘No’”’ prepare for me at home 
a sentence or a few sentences, stating 
why he did not like history. There 
were various answers, but the one 


which occurred most often was some- | 


thing like this—“It is hard and not in- 
teresting.” The day the answers were 
returned I had the lesson read aloud in 
class by the pupils, and I found that 
there were comparatively few who 
could not read the text intelligently. 
So I made up my mind that the trouble 
was not with the text or the child, but 
with me. 

In one of the classes, we were near- 
ing the story in our books of La- 
fayette’s coming to America from 
France. I had a friend who had re- 
cently returned from France and had 
brought with her a number of sou- 
venirs. I borrowed these, and we 
spent an entire period talking about 
the land from which Lafayette had 
come; and the time was certainly not 
wasted, for next day the pupils plunged 
into the story of Lafayette with real 
enthusiasm. 

The fourth grade children were ask- 
ed to bring costumes from home and 
dramatize different history stories as 
we studied them. It was a real delight 
to see the originality shown in the in- 
terpretations of the different charac- 
ters. 

When we reached “slave days’ in 
the sixth grade, I borrowed the phono- 
graph from the primary department, 
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Keep up a good habit 
by the daily drill 


Children have fun doing things together, and you can start and keep 
up a good habit by the daily tooth-brush drill. And it becomes a lot 
more interesting when you explain why the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is the brush to use. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made scientifically. The handle 
is curved to make it easy to put the brush ’way back in the mouth. 
The bristles are strong enough to get in between the teeth; they are 
guaranteed to reach up in the back of every tooth. 


“A clean tooth never decays”—a sentence the class might repeat 
at the opening of the drill. Teach them to brush the upper teeth 
downward and the lower teeth upward. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three sizes—child’s, 
youth’s, adult’s; and in three textures—hard, medium, and soft. It is 
always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If you buy one 
that isn’t absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will replace it. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 
for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will hel 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world, 


ply at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.. 
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See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


Fun to go. Fun to plan, too. Inter- 
esting to see how even a limited vaca- 
tion budget can stretch across the 
Atlantic ! 


The new Belgenland and the favored 
Lapland are beautifully appointed— 
and far from prohibitive in their prices, 
while the cabin steamer Zeeland | 
gives you attractive accommodations 
at lowest rates. 

Let a Red Star agent help you plan your 
trip. And let Red Star experience of more 


than half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 






















Belgenland—under char- 
ter to Thomas Cook & 
Son, January 1924, fora 
Mediterranean Cruise. 
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<RED STAR LINE 


beer Send for a charming book in colors— 
‘‘Belgium—the Country and its People’’ 


No. 1 Broadway, New York—or any authorized steamship agent. 











































































WOMEN WHO KNOW 
CHOOSE THIS HOTEL 


cA popular, convenient, exclusive hotel for 
women traveling alone or with children. 
A hotel that chaperones the young girl. 
Splendid accommodations for women’s 
conventions. Restaurant open to public. 
Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. No tipping. 


Send for booklet. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


















































and at a music store found records 
such as ‘“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “Carry Me Back to Ol’ Vir- 
ginny,” and others. Then when we 
studied the Civil War the pupils 
brought a number of records from 
home, and we had a great time listen- 
ing to such stirring songs as “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” “Just Before the 
Battle, Mother,” and, of course, 
“Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle.” A few 
grandfathers, veterans of the Civil 
War, were invited to be with us that 
day, and the children were thrilled by 
their stories. 

We had many interesting times to- 
gether that year, such as building Lin- 
coln’s hut with cornstalks, collecting 
post card views of important his- 
torical places, and bringing relics of 
different wars to school, The results 
were well worth the time and trouble, 
for we accomplished two things that 
year: first, we found that history was 
real, and could be learned with little 
effort and no drilling; second, when 
June came, there was no need to ask 
the question of last September, for the 
answer would have been, unanimously, 
hoor .’-ADELINE E. HOFFMAN, Mary- 
an 


True Tales About Turkeys 
(Continued from page 38) 


Then Dad and Company sold the birds 
for many, many dollars. Virginia told 
Dad about it in the morning. “I be- 
lieve there’s money in that scheme,” 
said Dad. “I’ve a mind to get the capi- 
tal and try it.” 


THE RUNAWAY FLOCK 


This happened in Pennsylvania near- 
ly a century ago. A farm girl and boy 
wanted to earn money for Nathan’s 
schooling. It seemed easiest to raise 
turkeys. All about were fields and 
woods where the birds could wander. 
In mild weather they roosted in the 
trees. They ate grasshoppers and 
picked up p Mls all their food. As 
the weather grew colder Mary fed 
them corn at night and shut them into 
the shed. 

One night Nathan fed them and for- 
got to shut the door. A prowling ani- 
mal of some sort invaded the shed and 
scared the birds. So the turkeys wan- 
dered off and did not come back for a 
long time. 

Neighbors heard them far off in 
the woods. At last in a clearing, Na- 
than found tracks made by the flock. 
“Let’s bait them with corn,” suggested 
Mary. “Strew it each night nearer 
home.” Soon the turkeys found and 
ate this corn. One frosty morning 
Nathan woke early to hear contented 
gobbling in the shed. He stole out 
and found twelve tame and fourteen 
wild turkeys eating corn there. Na- 
than shut the door and had all safe. 








How to Teach Sewing 
(Continued from page 52) 


8. In overhanding, in hemming, in a 
French seam or any stitch where there 
is a turn or fold in the cloth, do not 
use a knot in the thread but put the 
end under the fold and take two or 
three over and over stitches to hold it. 

4. In making a hem on a very heavy 
material, first even the cloth. Plan 
for only one fold, that the depth of the 
hem. Instead of a narrow fold at the 
edge baste to it a narrow tape of the 
same color as the cloth. Sew it on 
with very short even stitches. Hem 
the other edge of tape to the cloth. 
This method is especially satisfactory 
when the material is often laundered. 

5. For practice of the various stitch- 
es, use gingham with an even squared 
design or percale or calico with a small 
polka dot—if you cannot get the Java 
canvas or monk’s cloth, which has the 
coarsely woven threads for a guide. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Fall and Winter many per ife, positions will be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; these have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C-254, Rochester, N. Y., for 
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Ni" ON 3h DAV'S. 


SEN can drive any car in heaviest ‘SPREE. 
Starts off on high in any weather without po ne cp or hoe e— 
no jerking or Gecking. No more foul 4 plugs 
— No leaking of gas into case. 
our guarantee of —_ ,¥ if ne net enti 


mechanien. Write 
362 Raymond Bi Bien Dayton, US, A 


Real New White Birch Bark For Your 
Indian Work This Fall 


Selected white birch bark is a most fascinating 
product of the great Lake Superior region. Indis- 
pensable for making REAL little canoes, tepees, 
etc. Sample sent on request or trial package 
prepaid for 25c in silver or money order. Address 


A. W. Gross, 202234 East 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 
‘¥ 1 wear them day and night. 
og Trey are perfectly comfort- 

able. No one sees them. Write} 
’ me and I will tell you a true \W4 
: 2 story, how J oe deaf and ow 

Sages Sie Mate: res* Medicated Ear Drum 


Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc. )2631WoodwardAve, Deirit, Wich. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 




























two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





























Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
can wand them FREE! Read Page 7. 
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all time! 
Remade 


Like NEW 
GENUINE OLIVER N° 92 


The very writing machine so many large co 
rations use exclusively for its speed, durability; 
standard 3-bank keyboard and all modern fone 
tures. Factory remade; not a worn part used. Year 
to pay—particulars free. Mail this is Coupon: 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, vy Rebuilt aces 
Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago Machine 1408 
Pi d FREE and without obli; 
ractign on sebuilesandarg Olver capewricces ae elon 
how I may arrange for a free trial of the actual machine. 


Name. 





of coming examination places and free illustrated book, 





showing U. S. Government positions obtainable and sample 
examination questions. 
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Special 5-Week 
Tour $450 


An ideal tour for the teacher, who, for a modest 
outlay of money, desires to visit the far-famed 
places of Europe under the guidance of an expert 
conductor. 


Specialists On Teachers’ 
European Tours 


The success and economy of Woods European 
Tours for teachers are made possible only because 
of our many years of experience in this field. 


Send For Advance 
Announcement of Tours 


Save money, insure the success of your tour. 
Write right now for our Advance European Tours 
information, 


Inquire about our special offer to teachers Loy 
can organize a party of ten for European 


WALTER H. WOODS CO. 
Little Building - - Boston, Mass. 
9 

5 ] Christmas Cards 

For Hand Coloring Now Ready 
Black and White Cards for decoration 
and resale. Beautiful designs. ORDER 
NOW while we can deliver this unusual 
line of 51 different cards for only $2.00. 
Simply send $2.00 for 51 cards (retail val- 
ue $3.25) and we will send them prepaid. 
Attractive discount offer explained with 


our $2.00 sample assortment. 


If the selection does not please you, return the cards 
in ten days and money will be refunded. 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY, 
44 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Since 1886, Artists’ Supply Headquarters for New Eng. 
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Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free! 
Read Page Seven, 













A Turning Point in Penmanship 
Instruction 
(Continued from page 30) 


each seat. Give pupils some writ- 
ten work, such as arithmetic or lan- 
guage. While pupils are at work give 
each a rating on posture and the way 
the pen is handled. It does not require 
a specialist to do this. A code may be 
used as follows: ‘“e” for elbows spread 
causing a collapsed posture; “h” for 
head tilted; “b” for back curved; “s” 
for one shoulder high. 

For ability to use the pen, mark as 
follows: If nothing but the fingers 
are used in a clumsy, awkward man- 
ner, mark “poor”; if the pen is held 
well and the hand and wrist are used, 
mark “fair”; if the forearm is used, 
mark “good.” Tabulate the results 
and put them away for future refer- 
ence. 

Start a vigorous campaign, if it is 
needed, on the points suggested. Train 
pupils ‘not only to start right but to 
stop and adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements. 

After a month or two repeat the 
test under similar conditions. Do not 
give the test during a penmanship les- 
son but in connection with some other 
written work. Principals can aid con- 
siderably by going through the rooms, 
noting and mentioning the rooms do- 
ing well on these points. This work 
has been found particularly helpful in 
forming good posture and writing 
habits. 

In a combined posture and writing 
test given by the physical director and 
the writer, it was found that no room 
that had been using the three direc- 
tions given above received a poor mark 
in posture. The occasion was a written 
test in spelling given by the teacher. 
The papers were rated so that each 
room received a mark for posture, a 
mark for ability to handle the pen, and 
a mark for the legibility of the work. 
It was found that most of the poor 
posture and much of the poor writing 
was caused by grasping the pencil 
close to the point. This caused pupils 
to lean forward to see their work and 
it prevented any free use of the writ- 
ing instrument. 

This article has dealt largely with 
the process or manner of writing. The 
aim has been to give a more simple 
method of initiating arm movement 
and to modify the practice so that it 
will have a more direct bearing upon 
all written work. The necessity and 
feasibility of having the instruction 
carried over into all writing has been 
emphasized. In the next article direc- 
tions will be given for an attack upon 
poor legibility. 


If the windows of your soul are 
dirty and streaked, covered with mat- 
ter foreign to them, then the world as 
you look out of them will be to you 
dirty and streaked and out of order. 
Cease your complainings, however; 
keep your pessimism, your “poor un- 
fortunate me” to yourself, lest you be- 
tray the fact that your windows are 
badly in need of something. But know 
that your friend, who keeps his win- 
dows clean, that the Eternal Sun may 
illumine all within and make visible 
all without,—know that he lives in a 
different world from yours. Then go 
wash your windows, and instead of 
longing for some other world, you will 
discover the wonderful beauties of 
this world; and if you don’t find trans- 
cendent beauties on every hand here, 
the chances are that you will never 
find them anywhere.—Ralph Waldo 
Trine. 


It is better to follow even the shadow 
of the best, than to remain content 
with the worst, and those who would 
see wonderful things must often travel 
alone—Henry van Dyke. 


EUROPE IN 1924 


An Opportunity For Teachers 
We havea place for several teachers who wish to 
become organizers of small European Parties. It 
means your trip. Every co-operation given to the 
wide awake person Write us for details. 


William M. Bealey BEALE TOURS, Dept. B. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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LINCOLN 
LOGS 


Help the Child to Develop Through Play 


Every kindergartner and primary teacher needs material that will de- 
velop and teach children through play. Lincoln Logs will fit into your 
daily program from September to June. They will easily build complete 
log houses, barns, fences, stores, mills, churches, etc. Used with the sand 
table, paper cutting and clay modeling this simple building material can 
be made to illustrate stories and can be combined with morning talks on 
farms, trades, home life, etc, 








IDEAL SCHOOL COMBINATION SET F senuin pace ameaiee: a ett 
PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE BOX c : 


] 232 N East Erie St., Chicago. 
Consists of four different sets of notched | Please mail at once—Postage prepaid. 


logs, ample material with which to build CJ Lincoin Logs Combination Set for $4.00, 
complete farm, lumber or mining settle- | 7 [J Set 1-A Lincoin Logs for $1.00, 
ments and numerous other interesting and Enclosed is $4.00 (or $1.00) for set ordered 
instructive combinations. Every log has its above. It is understood that you will refund my 
: ni ° : | money if for any reason I should wish to return 
place marked in the box, so material can ! this set after five days. Send to 
be put away by the children. | 
Manufactured by | NAME. 
ADHN LLOYD WRIGHT we. | “"". 
CHICAGO | STREET 
STATE. . 








PROV] RABILITY 






Corona stands up 
under use and abuse 


And, added to its known durability, 
Corona offers many other advantages 
to a teacher or student. 

It is light and compact, yet it has a 
ten inch carriage and does all the work 
of the most expensive big machines. 
We can supply special keyboards to suit 
every sort of work—including all foreign 
languages, Chemical, Medical, Engineer 
ing, and many others. There is also a 
standard 90 character machine with frac- 
tions and other useful characters. 


ORONA is the typewriter you 
should own and recommend to 
your students because it has proved 
its durability. Here is an extreme 
case: 
“Purchased in 1919, this Corona was 
banged all over the Balkans—aver- 
aging 50 kilometers perday. Itspent 
a night under waterin a submerged 
Ford that ran into a washout, and 
twice fell from pack saddles into 
rivers—but it always worked.” 
—George W. Warner, Salonica, Greece 


Corona costs but $50 with case. (90 char- Ra 
acter model $55). Easy terms, if desired. , 
Mail the coupon for full particulars. if 






















CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


107 Main St., Groton, N. Y 


Please send me booklet No. 7, describing the 
New Corona. 
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MONEY DOWN 


Any of the startling diamond 
values pictured here can be 
yours without risking a single 
penny. Each item is ideally 
suited for Christmas and will 

ke a charming gift. Nomat- 
ter what you select, you pay 
only a few cents a day. 
Your selection sent on your 
simple request without a single 
penny down. If you don’tagree 
that It is the biggest bargain 
you have ever seen, return it at 
our expense. If you keep 
it, pay at the rate of 
only afew cents a day. 


* « 
Yearly Dividends 
You are guaranteed 8°, 
yearly increase in value 
on all diamond ex- 
changes. Also, 6% bonus 
privilege. 


MILLION DOLLAR 
BARGAIN BOOK 
FREE 


Send for your copy to- 
day to Dept. 1608. Ses 
the greatesf display of 
diamond and jewele 4 
ry bargains in 

America for youre 
oe x 
the Lyon Charge 
Acount Plan, 
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J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
In Business Nearly 100 years 





Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 
— the nose 
> and throat 













Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
“quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What is the value of United States gold dol- 
lars coined in 1854 and 1856 and where could 
these be sold ?—Illinois. 


Gold dollars are worth from $1.75 
to $2.00 each. C. F. Clarke & Com- 
pany, LeRoy, N. Y., are in the market 
for rare coins of all kinds. 

From what are china dishes made ?—New 
Jersey. 

Feldspar is commonly used for this 
purpose. This is a granite substance 
which is crushed and ground to pow- 
der, the powder being used to form a 
clay for moulding into the desired 
shape. 

What is the value of United States three-cent 
pieces dated 1852 and two-cent pieces dated 
1865 and 1869 ?—New York. 

The three-cent pieces are worth five 
cents each; the two-cent pieces of 
1869 are worth from twenty to forty 
cents each, depending on condition of 
the coin, those dated 1865 are worth 
from twenty-five to sixty cents each. 


What is the Polyglot Bible ?—Nebraska. 

The Polyglot Bible is an edition con- 
taining the scriptures in different lan- 
guages. Four distinct editions of the 
Bible as a polyglot book have been 
printed, the most important being the 
London polyglot which contained all or 
parts of the Bible in Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Ethio- 
pic, Persian, Greek and Latin. 

1. What distance is equal to the astronomer's 


measuring unit? 2. At what phases of the 
moon do we have highest tides ?—Pennsylvania. 


1. The light year is the astronomer’s 
measuring unit. This is the distance 
light will travel in one year, and may 
be determined by multiplying the num- 
ber of seconds in one year by 186,000, 
which is the distance light travels in 
one second. This gives nearly six 
trillion miles, a greater distance than 
the human mind can comprehend. 2. 
Highest tides occur at the time of the 
new and full moons, for the sun and 
moon are then acting in the same di- 
rection. 

Has child labor decreased materially in the 
United States in recent years ?~Minnesota. 

The decrease was quite marked dur- 
ing the decade between 1910 and 1920. 
According to the national census in 
1910 there were 10,828,365 boys and 
girls in the United States between the 
ages of 10 and 15, of whom 1,990,225 
were engaged in gainful occupations, 
this being more than nineteen per cent 
of the entire number. In 1920 there 
were 12,502,582 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15, of whom 
1,050,858 were engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations, this being slightly over 
eight per cent, a decrease of eleven 
per cent during the decade. 

Tell something of the life of the merchant, 
William E. Dodge.—South Dakota. 

William E. Dodge was born in 1805 
and died in 1888. At an early age he 
began work in his father’s store at 
Bozrahville, Connecticut. He deter- 
mined to make merchandizing his life 
work. After varied experiences he en- 
gaged in business for himself in New 
York City and later became a member 
of the firm known as Phelps, Dodge 
and Company, metal importers. Mr. 
Dodge prospered in his business ven- 
tures, invested funds in iron and coal 
lands, and helped develop the country. 
He deserves much credit for promoting 
the building of the Erie and New Jer- 
sey Central Railroads and for helping 
to introduce the telegraph, always be- 
ing ready to invest his money in such 
enterprises and exerting an influence 
on other capitalists, Dodge did not 
become selfish with his wealth, from 
his youth giving liberally to good 
causes, to churches, missions, colleges, 
ete. It is said that he gave so much to 
education that he might have had a 
college named for him if he had 
chosen to give all of his gifts to one in- 
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Order These Splendid Magazines Now 


Our Special Offers Will Save You Money and You 
Need Not Send Cash With Order Unless You Prefer 


Woman’s Home Companion 


For the women of the household—Woman’s 
Home Companion is the most satisfying maga- 
zine America has ever produced. It is even 
more than a magazine—rather an institution in 
nearly two million homes. You will enjoy the 
scores of timely special articles dealing with all 
of ‘women’s interests, an unequaled fashion ser- 
vice, complete cooking and serving suggestions, 
practical ideas on Gardening, Citizenship, G 
Looks, Better Babies, Handicraft, Home Build- 
ing, Interior Decorating, Entertaining. Its fic- 
tion embraces scores of fascinating short stories 
by the very foremost authors. And every year 
it will bring to you the six newest: novels—even 
before they are published in book form. 


1 year, 12 issues—$1.50. 


Cre 
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The American Magazi 

To bring about the success of the individual is 
the big purpose of The American Magazine. It 
carries that purpose to you through scores of 
widely-varying life stories of successful men and 
women. People in every walk of life talk to you 
from its pages. Business men, actors and ac- 
tresses, writers, professional men and women, tell 
you how they made their way to the top—often 
in spite of far greater obstacles than you may 
ever have to face. They talk to you as informal- 
ly—as earnestly—as would a very dear friend. 
You will find entertainment in The American 
Magazine—plenty of it, but greater than that is 
the help and inspiration it will bring you. 


1 year, 12 issues—$2.50. 


e Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 
Collier’s THE NATIONAL WEEKLY petus, Collier’s, The National Week- 
ly has an appeal limited only by the 
versatility of human accomplishment. Every week it will bring you a newer, clearer vision 
—a broader, wider understanding of world affairs. Carefully it measures your every inter- 
est, and meets each one with brilliant, worth-while special articles, excellent serials, unusual 
short stories and thought-impelling editorials. The ablest writers and thinkers give their 
best efforts to this great national weekly. 1 year, 52 issues—$2.50. 


Art, Literature, Science, Music, History, Travel—every subject that 
The Mentor engages the interest of cultured men and women, is splendidly cov- 

ered in The Mentor. The greatest writers, the most esteemed 
authorities will take you, seated in your favorite easy chair, in the comfort of your own 
home, on long travel tours ranging from Bombay to the Andes. You will visit the Louvre, 
the British Museum, the great American collections, see the masters of music at work, watch 
the foremost scientists in their laboratories, and sweep through the long corridors of history 
from the time of the prehistoric savage down to the great men and movements of today. 
And a staff of research experts will help you personally on any subject covered in the vast 
range of this aristocrat of magazines—The Mentor. 1 year, 12 issues—$4.00. 




















Prices and Special Money-Saving Combination Offers 
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_-—-. © The Pathfinder may be included in any combination in which it is not listed for 75 cents additional. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa(Ssirest point. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay January 20th If More Convenient 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Address Nearest Office) Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please enter my order for Offer No....... listed above at the price indicated of $......... 
which []I am enclosing herewith. [J] I agree to remit not later than January 20, 1924. 
Place cross (X) in one of the squares above to indicate your preference as to payment. 
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There’s Health 


in Sauerkraut 


Science has found out surprising facts 


about sauerkraut, Distinguished diet- 
ists say that its lactic ferments tend to 
keep the intestinal tract clean and free 
from the harmful germs which so often 
cause disease. It promotes normal 
functioning. For adults and for chil- 
dren, it is a natural regulator and con- 
ditioner of unquestioned value. 


Even in such serious disorders as 
diabetes and uric acid affections, this 
simple, wholesome vegetable food has 
brought about in many cases a gratify- 
ing improvement. 


The statements made by eminent scien- 
tific authorities regarding the health 
value of sauerkraut are wonderfully 
interesting. They have been published 
in a booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food’’, with many new tested recipes, 
and hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been mailed to inquirers all over 
the world. Everywhere people are 
talking about sauerkraut—and eat- 
ing it. 

This advertising is done, not in the in- 
terest of any individual packer of 
sauerkraut, but solely to acquaint the 
American people with the truth re- 
garding the health value of sauerkraut. 
You can do your pupils and their par- 
ents a real service by placing this book- 
let in their hands. Mail this coupon 
now for as many copies as you desire 
to hand to your pupils or to your fel- 
low teachers. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased 
at grocery and delicatessen 
stores and meat markets.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


You want 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE! 

















The National Kraut Packers’ Association NI 2 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid .... copies of your free booklet 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’”’ with new tested reci- 
pes. Tamateacherin .scceesseceesceeceeceeeeeees 
School, District No. ..cccccccccccssccccscccccce ‘ 
Name 
Address 
City and State 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


stitution. His counsel was frequently 
sought by President Lincoln and mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s cabinet. ‘Afterwards 
he served one term in Congress, de- 
clining a second nomination. 

How are artificial flavoring extracts and per- 
fumes manufactured ?—Indiana. 

Artificial or “synthetic” flavors and 
perfumes, as they are known to chem- 
ists, are made from chemical products 
of coal tar. The desired flavor or per- 
fume determines the combinations 
used as well as the process, Winter- 
green is made by taking phenol, 
transforming it into salicylic acid by 
treating it to soda water, then adding 
methyl alcohol. Heating unites the 
acid and the alcohol with the addition 
of a little sulphuric acid and the sub- 
stance becomes’ methyl salicylate, 
which passes for oil of wintergreen. 
Some of these so-called artificial prod- 
ucts are made quite simply, while the 
process required with others is more 
complex. The chemist uses the term 
“synthetic” rather than “artificial,” 
since in the making of these perfumes 
and flavors he is only utilizing plant 
substances of the Carboniferous Era 
instead of the plants of to-day. 

1. What change must be made in the axis of 
an equatorially mounted telescope to adapt it for 
use in different latitudes? 2. What are circum- 
polar stars, and what is their apparent motion? 
3. As you travel north or south how does the 
altitude of the polestar change ?—Pennsylvania. 

1. To adapt an equatorially mounted 
telescope to use in different latitudes, 
place a machinist’s level on the dec- 
lination axis, bring it to a level, and 
then adjust tripod “until the equa- 
torial head can be revolved without 
disturbing this level, Then set the 
polar axis to the correct latitude.” 
(The Telescope, by Louis Bell.) 2. 
Circumpolar stars are those stars 
which are so placed in the heavens in 
relation to the polestar or north star 
that they do not rise and set, being 
continually visible above the horizon. 
They appear to move around the north 
star anti-clockwise, making the circuit 
every twenty-four hours. The farther 
north one goes the larger the number 
of stars that appear to be circumpolar. 
At the north pole all stars visible 
would appear to be in this class. 3. 
As one travels toward the north the 
polestar rises higher above the hori- 
zon; traveling south its altitude is 
lower. At the north pole it would be 
above the observer, at the equator it 
is on the horizon, south of the equator 
it is invisible. 

Into how many nations has the old Russian 
Empire been divided, and what are these ?— 
Rhode Island. 


Russia now consists of twenty-two 
divisions: eight independent repub- 
lics, seven autonomous republics, five 
autonomous areas, and two labor com- 
munes. The independent republics 
are Soviet Russia, Ukraine, White 
Russia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia, 
Far Eastern Republic, and Siberia. 
The autonomous republics are Bashkir, 
Tartar, Crimea, Mountain Republic, 
Daghestan, Kirghiz, and Turkestan. 
The autonomous areas are Votiak, 
Zyrian, Kalmyk, Mari, and Chuvash. 
The labor communes are Karelia and 
German Volga Commune. In addition 
to these, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania have been created from 
the old Russian Empire. Moreover, 
43,804 square miles of Poland was 
Russian territory, and some other ter- 
ritory was given up as a result of the 
war. Then there are two Asiatic 
states, Khiva and Bokhara, which are 
dependencies of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. The twenty- 
two divisions first named make up the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public as claimed by the Soviet fac- 
tion. In reality the territory of the 
old Empire is divided into twenty-nine 
countries, more or less clearly defined. 
The former Turkish province of Kars 
and the Rumanian province Bessarabia, 
both of which had been held by Russia 
since 1878, have been lost, 





Smile a smile; 
And while you smile, another smiles, 
And soon there’s miles 

And miles of smiles, 

And life’s worth while 

Because you smile. 

—Jane Thompson. 
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301—Genuine 
Black Onyx Ring, 
set with a fine, blue- 
white Diamond, 
Handsome mount- 
ing of 14k Solid 
White Gold.  Ex- 
ceptional value at 

$10.00. 
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|Our Guarantee|& 4b 


OU may order direct 

from this advertisement 
without hesitation. 
article shown here or in our 
Gift Book is exactly as il- 
lustrated and described. 
for any reason you are not 
perfectly satisfied with any 
article you biy from us, you 
may send it Fack at once, 
for full refund or exchange. 
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363—Steak or Carving Set. 
steel guards, and the 644 in, blade is of fine, 
‘ Guaranteed not to rust, stain or discolor 
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— Beautiful Deluxe 


Gift Book 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO., 


975 Broad St., 


Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated | 
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for 1924. 


This places me under no obligation whatever, 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 





Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 
There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 
1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 
2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 
3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 
5~—Picking Coffee (sepia) 
6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 
7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 
3—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 
9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 
10—“‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 
41—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 
12—A Short History of Coffee 
13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Year 
Our Price 


$7.00 
The Household, (osthly)| ary rive 


TheFarmJournal,(Monthly)) ror 1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 78 

ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY 












25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 





It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 
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Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Latest styles --excellent 
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Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 656) 


jealousies and rivalries always had ex- 
isted between the French and English 
settlers. : 

Read from your history the stories 
of King William’s War in 1690-1697 
and Queen Anne’s War in 1701-1713. 
Show that these wars taught the colo- 
nists how much they needed the aid 
of each other and how to fight together. 
What things were gained by England 
in these two wars? 


Why the English Had More Trouble 
with the Indians Than the French Had 


For what reason did the French ex- 
plore and settle in North America? 
How did these motives compare with 
those of the English? Did the English 
engage largely in the fur trade? What 
can you say of the French fur trading 
activities among the Indians? From 
your histories find out all you can about 
the coureurs de bois. In what ways 
did the character of these lawless men 
and their habits tend to influence the 
relations between the French and In- 
dians? Can you find many instances 
in which the English stooped to the 
level of the Indian in order to win his 
friendship? How did the nationalities 
differ from each other? Show that to 
the English the conversion of the sav- 
age meant a complete change of char- 
acter while to the French it meant a 
formal acceptance of the Church. Which 
type suited the Indian better? Show 
that the very nature of Englishmen 
prevented them from mingling and 
marrying among the Indians in the 
way the French did. (See pp. 256-264, 
“The Struggle for a Continent,” by 
Parkman.) 

King George’s War lasted from 1745 
to 1748. How many years had passed 
since Queen Anne’s War? What lesson 
had the colonists learned during this 
time? What can you say about the 
growth of the English colonies as com- 
pared with the French during this 
period? Can you account for the dif- 
ference? Who was governor of Mass- 
achusetts at this time? What were 
his plans? Where was Louisburg? 
What can you say about the strength 
of this fort? Why was it an especial 
menace to the English? Tell the story 
of its capture by the English. Why 
do you think that England made a big 
mistake by giving it back to the French 
at the close of the war? Does not this 
act show that the leaders of the Eng- 
lish had very little understanding of 
the problems which the colonists had 
to face? Can you see how the colonists 
would feel about such an act? Do you 
think that the next war with the 
French and Indians might have been 
averted if Louisburg had been retained 
by the colonists? Would it not have 
paid the statesmen and leaders of the 
English government to have made a 
thorough study of colonial conditions 
and to have cooperated with the col- 
onists rather than antagonize them by 
thoughtlessness and indifference? 


The Final Struggle with France 


Show how the westward expansion 
of the English brought them into con- 
flict with the French in the Ohio valley. 
By. what authority did both French 
and English claim this region? Show 
what important positions each wished 
to gain. Describe the experiences of 
George Washington in the Ohio valley. 
Why was there a real necessity for the 
colonies to cooperate at this time? 
What far-seeing statesman tried to 
bring about such a cooperation? How 
did he succeed? Tell all you can about 
the Albany Congress, 

Think of all of the reasons you can 
why the English colonies did not read- 
ily cooperate with each other. Show 
the influence of the following factors: 
The dissimilarity of living conditions 
in various sections; different types of 
government; postal service; transpor- 
tation facilities, ete. 

What mistakes were made by the 
English government in carrying on 
this war? Describe Braddock’s defeat 
and the efforts of George Washington 
to save the army. How did the change 





in England’s government at this time 
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Order Your Special Day 
Entertainment Material Early 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1]—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are more than one hundred recitations for primary and 
older pupils, including all the old favorites and many new ones. 
The dialogues and plays are bright and natural in their plot and 
lines and possess the distinction of having been successfully acted. 
Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. There is 
abundant material for the very small children, as well as for the 
older ones, 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 























Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 





rox CHRISTMAS DAYS 





Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The appreciation in which this book is held by teachers is indi- 
PIECES“©PLAYS cated by the fact that more than fifty thousand copies have already 
been sold. It contains more than one hundred Recitations and Songs 


and Many Dialogues and Plays. 

The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; 
Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 




















192 Pages. 





elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 
Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Christmas Plays and Recitations 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This, the most recent of our Christmas entertainment books, con- 
tains an unusually fine collection of material for the celebration of 
the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, drills, 
dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length and 
character that every teacher is sure to find among them just what 
she desires to prepare a ‘well-rounded Christmas program. 

_ Every play included in the book has been successfully produced 
in the schoolroom and many of the selections have proved so popu- 
lar that we have received repeated requests for them. Among these 
may be mentioned: ‘Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own’; “A Christ- 
mas Box from Aunt Jane”; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe”; A Miracle Play of the Nativity”; Pantomime of ‘Luther’s 














Cradle Hymn’’; and the These 


and many other favorites make the book a most desirable one. 


192 Pages. 











reading “The Soft Spot in B 606.” 














Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 



































Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in 
this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and 
Exercises which has been so very popular. They have been 
written by authors who have had long experience in prepar- 
ing school plays and every one has been successfully pro- 
duced before publication. The plays included are: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christ- 
mas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the 
Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christ- 
mas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


136 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 








Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages _.$ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages __ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... t(D 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages... a 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages___ mS . 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages —ss———é«C 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages —————é«S 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages... 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages... CB 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages... té«~C'S 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages. tt—iti‘sCSCS 
Little Plays and Exercises. _Book III. 192 pages. ss. _. 400 


Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages +400 











Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages... 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages be Meets ol) 30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound 15 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound... 1.25 


These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy has not been received, ask for it. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Teach your children foot hygiene with the aid of this interesting chart, 
you free. 


gladly send tt to 
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send for our new free ed 


Educated Feet! 


Feet sound and strong and straight—fit for the 
work that life calls upon them to do. 


Your feet—easy, free, untiring, in Modified Edu- Ce a 
cator Shoes. Your pupils’ feet, through your wer Tit FET GROW AS THEY SHOULD 


example, in sturdy regular Educators, that “let 


feet grow as they should.” 


Modified Educators are shaped to the natural 
foot, with stylish lines that are trim and slender. 
They mean all-day comfort and lasting good looks. 


Teach the Educator story of foot health to your 
You will be convinced that Educators 


scholars. 


are the ideal shoes for them and you. 





MADE FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


RICE*% HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


Size 24x $6, ready to hang on the blackboa 


Going Barefoot with Shoes On,” 
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Educator Shoe Chart 
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22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





























Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. 
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For 
Teachers 


and BUSINESS 
Women 


E arenowoffering 

a most unusual 
savings and protection 
policy which is designed 
to meet every contin- 
gency in the life of a 
self-supporting woman. 


Pays double in event 
of death by accident. 


Our highly trained 
corps of women repre- 
sentatives 1s at your 
service for the asking. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE C0 
ER cICACG | 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 
MRS. L. E. WHITE 
Manager, Women’s Department 
Associates: Miss E. E. Ditzler, Mrs. Geneva T. 
Houghton and Miss K. R. Williams 


Send for information now 








affect the progress of the war? Show 
the wisdom of William Pitt’s adminis- 
tration of affairs. What battles were 
fought in this war? Can you see ways 
in which the English might have pre- 
vented considerable bloodshed by more 
thoughtful planning? Tell of the part 
played by colonial troops in winning 
the war. (See the following references 
for the above topics: Parkman, “Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,” Chaps. VII, XXV, 
XXVII, XXVIII; Baneroft, “History 
of the United States,” Part III, Chaps. 
VIII and XIV.) 

When and where was the treaty of 
peace signed? What important chang- 
es were made in the political maps of 
North America? 

Do you find any records of the Eng- 
lish taking vengeance on the Cana- 
dians, French, or Indians for the cruel 
atrocities committed by them during 
the war? How do you suppose the 
colonists felt when told that the power 
of France in North America had been 
completely broken? Show that it was 
the nature of these people to praise 
God for their victories rather than to 
indulge in feelings of ill will or re- 
venge. 

What useful lessons had been learn- 
ed during the war? Could this war 
have been avoided? Could the issues 
it involved have been settled in some 
other way? Do you think that the 
people of either nation were ready at 
that time to understand that war was 
an unnecessary evil? 

The English Begin to Spread Westward 

What new lands were opened to the 
occupation of the English by the Treaty 
of Paris? What part did the “land 
hunger” and migratory spirit of the 
colonists play in this desire to move 
westward. Describe the characteristics 
of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 
What sections did they take up? What 
kind of settlements did they make? An- 
swer the same questions with regard 
to the Scotch-Irish. Describe the daily 
life of these settlers. 

What peoples settled Tennessee and 
Kentucky? Tell what you can about 





What’s Wrong With This Dress? 





She didn’t know that her new 
dress would attract such atten- 
tion. She depended on her 
dressmaker. Any dressmaker 
should have known how to de- 
sign a dress that would give her 
height. Do you know what is 
wrong? 


Are Your Dresses Criticized? 


Are you sure that your own 
dresses are not as poorly de- 
signed as this one? Wherever 
you go, your. dresses are 
watched by both men and 
women. Are you sure they are 
not being criticized? Are you 
being retarded, socially, or in a 
business way, because of poorly 
designed dresses? 


You Can Design 


Do you know that in 10 fasci- 
nating weeks, you can learn 
Dress Designing and Making 
without leaving your own 
home? Do you know that over 
16,000 girls and women 14 or 
over, (including many teachers) 
have learned, through this sys- 
tem to design and make dresses, 
gowns, coats, etc.? 


Previous sewing knowledge is 
not necessary. Do you know 
that many expert dressmakers 





training 


only 
through this home study sys- 
tem? 


received their 


3 New Gowns at Price of 1 


Whether you make your gowns or 
have them made, you ought to know 
more about this wonderful system. 
It will permit you to have three times 
as many new dresses as you now 
have, and at the same cost. It will 
save you many dollars on every gown. 
Fill out the following coupon and 
mail it today sure. You might for- 
get if you put it off and every time 
you buy a new dress, you would then 
regret. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C 603 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me without charge, your illustrated 
book, (copyrighted) and sample lessons in the 
home study system here checked. 

. Dress Designing and Making 
..-- Millinery 
PU ie cckscaadecs ve dactvemosadadencunedante 
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cnippled girl 
who became 
the worlds most 
perfectly formed 
woman c-™.WWV 


Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk 
without iron braces, For 
nearly two years I had to 
fight against consump- 
tion. No one ever dreamed that 
some day I would become fa- 
mous for the perfect _propor- 
tions of my figure. No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world. No one ever 
dared. to guess that I wou'd 
be some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that_is ex- 
actly what has happened. 

My experience certainly 
shows that no woman need be 
discouraged with her figure, 
her health, or her complex- 
jon, The truth is, tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, over- 


weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 
can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the 


same methods as I myself used. 
These startling, yet simple 
methods can now be used in 
your own home, 

invite any woman who is 
interested to write to me. I 
will gladly tell. you how I can 


prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire the 
body beautiful, how to make 
your complexion rosy from the 
inside instead of from the out 
side, how to freshen and bright- 
en and clarify a muddy, sal- 
low, pimply face, how to stand 
and walk gracefully, how to add or remove weight at 
uny part of the bedy; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoul- 
ders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be full of 


health, strength, and energy so that you can enjoy 
life to the utmost; how to be free from colds, head- 


aches, neuralgia, nervousness, constipation, weak back 
und the many other ailments due to_ physical inefli- 
ciency; in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood, 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and 
3 will send you at once and without charge my inter- 
esting, illustrated new book, ‘“‘The Body Beautiful.” 
¥ will also explain about my special Demonstration 
Offer. Just tear off the coupon now, and mail it, 
before my present supply of free books is exhausted. 
Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1511, 29 West 
34th Street, New York City. 





Annette Kellermann, 
Street, New York Cit 
Dear Miss Kellermann :_ Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
k *‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I am particularly interested in 
() Body Building. 


Dept. 1511, 29 West 34th 
y. 
new boo 
| Reducing Weight. 
Name 
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The last dep leas good as the first.’ 





wenn & eat gpa 


The delicious fragrance of 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Its unquestioned 
purity, uniformity 
and palatability 
make constant users 
of all who try it; 
it is the cocoa of 


high quality. 





@f0.U. 6. Pat. 09% 


. Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 




















Book on Destroying Hair| 


; A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
eause and cure of— erfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 83 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Wew Book by Prof. Hayes 
Medical College, 
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Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 








DO YOU SEE YOURSELF 


AS OTHERS SEE YOU? 


“i 











A perfect looki 





A NEW SCIENTIFIC, PAINLESS METHOD OF 


IME ADVANCES — as does science succeed in per- 

fecting each invention, My 15 years of experience in 
manufacturing and selling Nose Shapers have proven to 
me that I can now offer the unfortunate possessors of 
ill-shapen noses the most meritorious Nose Adjuster of 
the age. My latest improved Model No. 25 (U. S. and 
many foreign patents) has so many superior qualities 
that it surpasses a!l my previous shapers and other Nose 
Adjusters by a large margin. 

In the first place, my newest appliance is better fit- 
ting ; the adjustments are such that it will fit every nose 
without exception—my apparatus is constructed of light 
weight metal, and is afforded every accurate regulation 
by means of six hexagonal screws, which are regulated 
with a key and the screws are then locked in the desired 
position. These screws will bring about the exact pres- 
sure for correcting the various nasal deformities —such 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1941 











CORRECTING ILL-SHAPED NOSES AT HOME 


Ackerman Bldg., 


nose can easily 
be yours 477 


as: long—pointed nose—pug—hook or screw nose—and 
turned up nose—and will give marked success in modulat- 
ing the distended or wide nostrils. There are no straps 
to be pulled in order to exert pressure on the nasal organ. 

Model No. 25 is upholstered inside with a very fine 
chamois (covering a layer of thin metal) which protects 
the nose from direct contact with the apparatus; this 
lining of metal causes an even, moderate pressure on 
the parts being corrected, thus avoiding a harsh, violent 
pressure in any one place. 

Model No. 25 is guaranteed, and corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely, 
comfortably and permanently. It is to be worn at night 
and, therefore, will not interfere with your daily work. 

If you wish to have a perfect looking nose, write to- 
day for my free baoklet which tells you how to correct ill- 
shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





the experiences and adventures of such 
men as Daniel Boone, James Robertson, 
and John Sevier. Show what changes 
were wrought in the characters of such 
hardy pioneers through their severe 
struggles in the wilderness. Were they 
growing nearer to or further from their 
English ancestors across the Atlantic? 
Show how their love of freedom was 
strengthened by their lives of toil and 
independence. Were they more or less 
likely to understand and sympathize 
with the methods and motives of the 
English? What were their relations 
with the Indians? 


Social Life, Industry and Trade in the 
Colonies 

Describe plantation life in Virginia. 
What was the House of Burgesses? 
In what kind of houses did the people 
live? Who did the work? Find out 
all you can about the following topics: 

Child Life in the New England Col- 

onies 

Marriage Customs 

Homes, Inside and Out 

Food and Drink 

Travel and Transportation 

Sports and Diversions—Holidays, 


etc. 
Clothing and Costumes 
Funeral or Burial Customs 
(See “Colonial Folkways,” by Charles 
M. Andrews and “Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New England,” by Earle.) 





Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


How I Use SrTories IN My TEACHING 
(Continued from page 41) 


story on Friday afternoon. We always 
discuss the story that we have read. 
Sometimes we illustrate or dramatize 
it. I aim to teach the child to love to 
read as well as how to read. We must 
teach the child to appreciate the story 
he reads. The mechanics of reading 
are only a means to an end. I believe 
that we must first tell stories to the 
child and then teach him to read them 
for himself. These stories must be 
carefully selected. A child who hears 
and reads good stories during the first 
years of his school life will love and 
appreciate good literature in later life. 
The child who loves good stories is not 
likely to choose those that are detri- 
mental to him. I believe that it is 
every teacher’s sacred duty to teach 
the child to love stories and books. 
The stories of geography and his- 
tory may be closely correlated in the 
lower grades. History gives a splen- 
did opportunity to teach courage, obedi- 
ence, and the several virtues. 

I encourage the children to bring 
flowers, leaves, and other objects of 
nature to school. Whenever possible 
I tell a story about them. In the spring, 
we often go forth in search of nature. 
I believe that stories of nature per- 
form a vital function in the child’s ed- 
ucation. Teach the child to love na- 
ture and he will reverence Him who 
created it. Draw the child’s heart close 
to nature and he will never destroy 
flower or insect, ruthlessly. We must 
not forget to train the soul as well as 
the mind. My children love nature 
stories. 

The story has also improved the dis- 
cipline in my school. The children 
know that if the work is done accord- 
ing to schedule we will have a story 
hour in the afternoon. Then I tell 
fairy tales and the more modern stories 
of Brer Rabbit and Cubby Bear. 

The story has robbed arithmetic of 
its drudgery. I weave a story around 
the smallest problem and use the same 
device for arithmetic drill as I do for 
drill in phonics. Drawing, handwork, 
modeling, language, memory work, 
and even writing, are based upon the 
stories I tell. 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 

Ty pewriters PAYNE ©0., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 
2 Stories, Poems, Plays.etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers=*"" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 


FREE ADVIC Rea! Estate and Insurance. Partic- 


ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, OAL, 











KODAK FILMS—yStie'Nixt Ropak Fi 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 














MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


November 1923 


TOT IN 


Send Us Your Name | 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
PEARL OFFER EVER MADE? 
peattul opalescent shade found oniy tn pear ofhishestersds. 
highest rade ofl ooo and” Add with sol Goll sting Sica 

ealety catebaes lente inches. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
your name and addr: 


arl necklace on 10 d trial 

pos 1.00 on delivery. Test the ls-ehow them to your 
riends, then if you are not convinced of their quality and low 
price, send them back and we will refund your deposit. if you 

aon Pearls Serge ay EI, Rael 
any jewelry store for less than $25.00." . - 

There are no ont -4 pied on | Weed et barrassing 

ings Oo is Offer—no em! 

questions toanswer. WE TRUST YOU, ‘Sinul 7 
name and address today and the pearls come to pou pf 3° 


GUARANTEE 
We guarantee fonuine Alpha pearls to be indestructible, that 
they will not peel, crack or change their color, We guarantee 
that they willgive a lifetime of satisfactory service. Order today! 


Rosgren Export Co, 109 Lorsch Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











Christmas Dinners 


and 


Winter’s Relief Work 


among the poor 


HE Volunteers of America under 

the Personal supervision of General 
Ballington and Mrs. Maud Booth, are 
conducting Rescue Missions; Children’s 
Homes; Rescue Homes; Helping Hand 
Homes for Mothers and their babies; 
Prison work, Relief departments where 
the sick and destitute are given assist- 
ance. 

Will you have a part in this great 
work by mailing your check today for 
any amount you may desire to con- 
tribute. 

Make check payable to the 
Volunteers of America, and mail to the 
Volunteers of America, District Headquarters, 

271 Lenox Avenue, New York City. 














PIECES 
JAPANESE L490) 
Blue Bird Dinner Set 















Add a new 
charm to 
your dinner 
table withthisim- §& 
ported Japanese Blue 
Bird DinnerSet, 
Special introductory price 
only $2.49. Compare with 1 
sets costing as high as $5.00. 













rea rgain at our spe- 


deal for gift 











ht double-cell battery 

’ mazda lamp. Complete for 

meng ay, foe boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 

at for Catarrh, burns, etc. Sellat 25c, 

= return $3.00 and flashlight is yours. Order today. 
ye 6 Sharp-O Clutch Pencil Free for promptness. 

U. S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. mn-27, Greenville, Pa. 


A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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[ YEAR BOOK. 
_ Dor the School Yéar 
| 1923-24 


ee Nie Bacher’ 
Desk Book 





THOUS 
WHERE GUR PR: 


Majin Office and 
Pubslaning Plant 
at Da eNY 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY .~ 
Main Office : Dansville, N.Y : 

Branch | 03 Mc.Cune Bldg. Des Moines. lowa. 

Offices / 20 Second Street™ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ae Send orders to Nearest Office 


This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


Our Year Book to be a Regular Feature. lished the first issue of 


our Year Book. It was put out at fully double the cost of our usual 
catalogue and was in the nature of an expensive experiment. 


330,000 copies were distributed, a large per cent of them on re- 
quest, and so great was the demand that we were obliged to disap- 
point a very large number of the later applicants. 


Our 1923-24 Year Book Now Ready 


Be Sure and Get Your Copy 
































A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for the ten months of the school year and which we believe 


will be of interest and value to teachers. The balance of the space is 
used for fully describing and listing our various publications, 


We trust that we have made this book of sufficient value to induce 
its being kept constantly on your desk and referred to frequently. 


Remember: It is free to you. We want you to have it. If you 
have not received a copy ask for it, using the blank below. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
(See address above.) ‘ 
I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book. Would 
like to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address: 


Post Office..... a ne Ee ETE, OR ee PEE TE ee eee rey ree 


Street or BR. F. Dz... .cccccccccees Sehshawes sskaneeeecnmas teas mane 
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The Goldfinch 


(Continued from page 34) 


is very great, for every thistle along 
the roadside is a potential source of 
trouble. Consequently, the sight of an 
animated little bunch of gold and black 
clinging to the prickly bloom, industri- 
ously searching out every hidden seed, 
betokens less labor and annoyance to 
the farmer. 

The wheat fields, too, come under the 
goldfinch’s assiduous police duty, for 
there he devours great numbers of that 
dreaded pest, the Hessian fly. In win- 
ter he consumes large amounts of plant 
lice eggs; those of the aphids affecting 
our shade and forest trees are his es- 
pecial care. By combining both seeds | 
and insect food in his diet he is doubly 
a blessing to mankind. 


A Thanksgiving Good Turn 


(Continued from page 32) 


dinner. They cooked it themselves, and 
served it themselves, and when it was 
all over, washed the dishes. 

When Kathleen came home, she was 
tired but happy. 

“Now I am going to write that let- 
ter,” she said, and sat down at once, 
and wrote the following: 

“My dear stranger Friend: 

“Being a Scout I did not want to be 
paid for such a tiny thing as helping 
you that day, but I was glad that you 
remembered me. I gave some of the 
beautiful apples that you sent me to 
the poor children to whom we Scouts 
were giving a dinner. I know that you 
would have enjoyed watching the girls 
and boys! 

“Of course I kept some of the apples 
for my little sister and myself, and 
every time we eat one we will think of 
you, and of the sunshine of the sum- 
mer months when they were growing. 

“Ever your friend, 
“Kathleen Schuyler.” 

Then she called to her sister: “Come, 
Betty Lou, let us take this letter over 
to 75 Upton street.” 

“Are you not too tired, Kathleen?” 
asked her mother. “You know that 
you have been hard at work all day.” 

“No, I am more rested than when I 
got up this morning,” answered Kath- 
leen. 

“I am not tired, either,” said Betty 
Lou. “Come, let us go!” 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Genuine La Vega Pearls 


Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, only 4 * 3 
(Regular Retail List Price $15.00) ° 

To introduce our genuine indestructible La Vega 
Pearls, imported from Paris, we offer a 24-inch necklace 
perfectly matched and graduated with solid white gold 
clasp, set with genuine chip diamond, in beautiful silk 
lined gift case at the unbelievable price of $4.83, 

AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will delight the heart of any girl or woman. 
Vega Pearls have the soft, delicate color and lustre 
of the genuine Oriental pearls which cost hundreds of 
dollars. We guarantee that they will not break, crack, 
peel or discolor. They will retain their beautiful sheen 
and lustre permanently. Vece receipt of the Neck- 
lace, if you are not perfectly delighted, you may return 
same to us and we will immediately refund the price 
paid. This strong guarantee is made because we know 
that you would not part with the pearls once you see 
them. We are making this special reduced-price offer 
only to those who can appreciate real beauty in pearls 
and will showand recommend them to their friends, 
Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 at 
once and in a few days you will receive a genuine 
La Vega Pearl Necklace that you will always be proud 
of. If you desire, we will send C.O.D., you to pay 
postman $4.83, plus 15c charges, upon delivery. This 
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TRADE MARK REG. 
URLIIZER 
SUPREMACY IN MUSICAL nr, 
—Giiaity 
Warlitzerinstruments 


are known the world 
over for unusual tone 
quality and excellence 
of workmanship. 


They are used by the 
greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. 
Thousandsof amateur 
musicians are playing 
on Wurlitzer instru- 
ments. 


Wurlitzer is the 
world’s greatest mu- 
sic house, with stores 
and dealers in all parts 
of the country. But 
no matter where you 
live, you receive the 
same serviceby mail as 
though you were next 
door to the factory, 
















Instrument 
inYourOwn Home 


At Our Expense 


You may now have any known musical instru- 
ment for a week’s free trial in your own home. 
Play it as much as you wish. See howeasy it isto 
learn. There is no obligation to buy — no ex- 
pense for trial. You may return the instrument 
at the end of a week if you decide not to keep it. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy, the Wurlitzer plan makes 
it easy for you to own the instrument you want. 
Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums —a few cents aday will pay. 
Special combination offers on complete outfits 
—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instruc- 
tor, etc.— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


’\ tor Evee Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog 
ever published—over 3000 artt- 
cles— every known instrument 
described and illustrated; many 
of them shown in full colors, 
Gives you lowest prices and all 
details of the Wurlitzer plan. 


Have You a School 
Band or Orchestra? 


Increase school spirit by organizing a school band or 
orchestra. Let your pupils furnish the music at 
games, entertainments, ete. It will double their in- 
terest in school affairs. Instruments are easy to learn. 


Special Offer 


Wurlitzer has organized hundreds of bands and 
orchestras and will show you just how to do it. 
FREE organization charts, membership blanks, char- 
ter forms, ete. All instruments supplied on special 
easy payment plan—terms every boy or girl can afford. 


Outlines all plans for organ- 
Booklet Free izing, tells correct instruments 
for everything from 4-piece orchestra to 40-piece band. 
If you want this free booklet just mark “‘School 








No obligation. 


\ Band”’ or “School Orchestra’’ on last line of coupon, 





r The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1608 


117E, 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York — 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated cata- 
log of musical instruments. Also tell me how I may 
try any instrument in my own home at your expensr 
and how the Wurlitzer Plan makes it easy for mc to 
bay. Noobligation. 


PRIME ack cvgededndecdavaavincdcesccnat 








ANY Cp . Order now. 
&CO..4750 67 Sheridan Reed CHICAGO 


A... 





(State instrument in which you are interested) . a 





Copyright 1924, The Rudeiph Wortitaer Oa, 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Eve Day P all NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth' covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
w Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 

graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 

structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


bination offers on page 2. 
’s Question B 

SEELEY, Professor of 
Seeley § ues on 00 Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,’’ ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,” ete., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. 8. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. §{ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 























Prepared by DR. LEVI 











= The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged ‘under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be ded, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 

Compiled and Edited by 


Practical Selections “arict Boraxon 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 




















of study being represented. It contains: 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 1 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- i 
days aed Byes schoolrooms. é . . e ections 
Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak”’ selected for every grade. trom twenty yeers of 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by Normal Instructor 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, and Primary Plans | 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 


Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Gréatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. . 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


ro—======— Little Citizens and Their Flags 


| LITTLE CITIZENS | Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
ye Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


; 

The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 
ing and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 
colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored by the pu- 
pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 
costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
for coloring them are given. 

———— — “Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under the 
— direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal] 
Instructor-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 
lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
muterial, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 
76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. PRICE 
60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.60. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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“H wl Did It” A 320-Page Book of Helpful‘Ideas, 
0 Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

Here is a book that will delight and ‘interest you from the very 
moment that you open it. Even a casual examination of its con- 
tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small price, 
for it is literally packed from cover to cover with helpful ideas, 
plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 
that will be a constant help and inspiration in your daily work. 


For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans clever devices to 
promote schoolroom efficiency, which 
they have tried and found successful 
= their = be pn _ a have 

een publis in the journal every ; 
month under the head “Teachers’ | ‘e#ted in eac NUMBER OF 
Help-One-Another Club,” and the de- TOPICS TREATED 


partment has become one of the most popular in the magazine. | School Management... 60 
Arithmetic 39 





The contents of ‘‘How J 
Did It” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the =" of topics 




















Because of the many requests which we have received for | Language ,......... 
back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography ......... 26 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found [| Spelling ........... 48 
in the ‘‘Help-One-Another” department, we finally concluded to listory .....+-+.... a | 
publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of Reading tre oe eee a2 
all the material that has appeared in this department. Hygiene ........... 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every st mai gad Be) -+ 30 
branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she Agriculture Brine. 6 35 
did some particular thing in a way ‘which proved highly satis- | Domestic Science... .. 10 
factory in her school and which she submitted for publication anual Training..... 8 
in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- USIG ... ee eee eee 20 
ers might benefit by her experience. Seat i peg ent tie og mH 


“‘How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one 
little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will 
make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 
covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Norma] In- 
structor-Primary, Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 

- Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and ‘Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Il 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper’s 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. Either 
Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and dur- 
able, artistically decorated with Indian Bead- 
ed Designs, packed individually and delivered 
to your door by Insured Parcel Post. Paid. 

Solve the vexing problem of ‘‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins. They make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

Christmas is not so very far off! Order early ! 


ELK SKIN MOCCASINS, lined: 
Men’s $2.90. Ladies’ $2.75. 


Order same size as shoe worn. 


ONS weeae soccccseees 6 tO Ll.cecececcecccceces $1.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’...... BOT cccccccsccccccccce 1.6 
Misses’ ....-ccccececece Se PS oiccvcsensesr ence 1. 
Children’s .......++.+0 Oe Wiican cecievcsssces .90 
Infant’s -..-cerseeeeees RGSS. fc cvcccaspessvsece 15 


Lined 25¢ extra for Men and Women; smaller sizes 15c extra. 
Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. 
ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 








Exchanges made if postage is mailed for return. 








’ Brings Any Ring 


No REFERENCES NEEDED 


« JEN and women ofthe most 
refined character wear re- 
uctions of theircostly 
ewelry more often than they do 
the ine. So skillfully are these 
that they deceive all but the 
expert. Ri of that 
type, lesigned after the most exe 
clusive platinum creations. The 
stones are of perfect cut, with the 
true blue-white diamond brillian- 
Rf All settings platinum finish. 
0.1 —Men’s114 Ce.Stone. Blue 
sapphires on sides. Price, $12. 
No. 2—Fine 7-stone cluster. $7. 
No. 3—Ladies’ 114 Ct., with 
French cut blue sapphires. $12. 
No. 4—Men's tooth ring. 1Ct. $6. 
No. 5—Fine dinner, or ton: Ay 
. French blue sapphire and 1 
brilliant small stones. Price, $9. 
Order by Number, Send $2.00; 
balance, $1.00 a week. 
y ARTEX CO., Dept. 31, 
1133 Broadway, New York City 

















6 Ice Cream Plates, $1-2° 


They’re all the rage for serving desserts 
and fruit or to use under glasses, sher- 
bets, etc. Make a lovely gift. Clear spark- 
ling glass cut with large flowers. Send 
$1.20 cash, money lerorcheck. If west 
of the Mississippi, add 25c postage. Money 
back if you’re not delighted. 


Dept. N-11 Rrystal Rrafters: Trenton, N. J. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


hade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Christmas Greeting Cards 


Let me send you 16 beautiful cards, all differ- 
ent, steel-engraved, envelopes to match. Look 
them over at leisure in yourown home. If pleased, 
send me $1; otherwise return them, using postage 
enclosed for that purpose. You save one-third 


by ordering direct. 
Write today end no money 


Herman Goldberger, 110-E HighSt. , Boston, Mass. 


Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do it! 
Get one of our Large Size Thermom- 
eters free of all cost. Read Page 7. 
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Easy Steps in Common Law 


(Editor’s Note) 
See page 25 


School children should be_ encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, etc. 





How Harvey Spent One Day at 
Denny’s Corner 
(Continued from page 29) 


ography stuck out at the top. 

The apostle of the old education will 
doubtless think that Harvey had a very 
satisfactory day. The notion that chil- 
dren should be stiffy seated in rows, 
that their study time should be used in 
memorizing facts from a textbook, that 
the recitation should be a test of what 
has been remembered, and that some 
punishment should follow a failure to 
memorize the lesson is the old idea of 
good school teaching. 

To the apostle of the new education 
there was too much routine in Harvey’s 
day, too much telling back to the teach- 
er what the book said, and too little 
physical activity. The small per cent 
of the day spent in study was not so 
serious as was the dissipated nature of 
the study. There was no attempt to 
correlate the statements of the text- 
books with the outside world. The old 
rock upon which the boys were seated 
when they ate their lunch was striated 
with the forces of the weather, but no 
reference was made to this in the geog- 
raphy lesson. Harvey lived on a farm, 
yet there was nothing in his school day 
that was related to the agricultural 
life about him, except what he volun- 
tarily got from his farmer's almanac. 
The reference books beneath the flag 
were not touched during the day. There 
was no place in the daily program for 
creative expression in clay, textile, 
wood, or metal. The whole day was 
spent in learning about things. 

Harvey was hungry—physically and 
mentally. That hunger could have 
been satisfied by an enriched course of 
study, by a building and equipment 
that would have made possible the 
operation of such a course of study, 
and by a teacher skilled in the art of 
teaching, 





Yetta Earns the Playground 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Mine fadder found it in the junk,” 
repeated Yetta, as though she feared 
being accused of having stolen it. 
Plainly she was disappointed that 
Teacher was not to ea and wear the 
locket, as she had fondly hoped. 

After school the two went to the 
house of the locket’s owner and were 
received with much joy. Indeed the 
lady thanked Yetta so warmly that 
Yetta was almost reconciled to never 
seeing Teacher with the treasured gift 
around her neck. There was a practi- 
cal side to the gratitude too, for when 
Yetta went home she carried a big 
bundle, which, as she proudly told. the 
others next day, contained a white 
dress, a real “from-silk” sash and a 
pair of slippers “mit buckles,” which 
once had all been the property of the 
little girl whose picture was in the 
locket. 

Now she could have a part in the 
pageant, too, and take her place as 
“background” at the daily rehearsals. 
Excitedly Yetta watched Sarah Schrod- 
sky as she wept and pleaded for the 
tenement house children. Yetta 
knew every word as well as Sarah did 


——— 
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LESSON NO. 2 


TEXTILE FIBRES 


. What are textile fibres? 

. Textile fibres are hairlike fila- 
ments such as can be drawn 
from unraveled yarn or thread. 
They are spun into yarns which 
are knitted or woven in fabrics. 

Q. What are the chief fibres used 

in manufacturing knitted under- 
wear? 

A. Wool, silk, cotton and linen are 

the chief fibres used in knitted 

underwear. 


Q. What is the nature of Wool 
fibre? 


> 


A. Wool fibre is animal in origin be- 
ing obtained from the sheep. It 
is nature’s protection against 
dampness and cold and its char- 
acteristics naturally adapt it to 
use in the manufacture of win- 
ter garments. 


Composition 

Wool fibre is composed of a gelatine- 
like substance not unlike the human 
skin in composition. This may be 
one reason why it is so comfortable 
for knit underwear. Under the 
microscope, wool fibre looks round, 
kinky and jointed in construction. 
These features give springiness and 
elasticity to the fibre and add to the 
durability of knitted wool fabrics. 


Shrinkage 


Raw wool fibres swell and shorten 
when wet, especially in warm water. 
That is why knitted wool fabric for 
underwear is usually preshrunk by 
the manufacturer to prevent undue 
shrinkage in laundering. 


Lukewarm water and mild soap 
should be used for laundering wool 
garments, because boiling water and 
strong alkali soaps will harm wool 
fibres. Rubbing also is bad because 
it entangles the fibres and causes 
further shrinkage. (A later lesson 


will give specific directions for 
laundering knitted wool garments.) 
Warmth 


The warmth of wool is due chiefly 
to the fact that the fibres are kinky 
in structure and remain so even 
after being spun into yarn and 
knitted into garments. Because of 
this, a knitted wool garment holds 
a great deal of air that keeps in the 
warmth of the body and serves to 
warm the cold air entering from the 
outside, 
Absorption 


Wool fibre is very absorbent. A 
ball of it will absorb about 59% of 
its weight of water. This is prob- 
ably due partly to the fact that the 
fibre itself is porous and can take 
in moisture at each end and between 
the scales which form its outside 
surface. It is probable also that 
the kinks in the fibre add to the ab- 
sorption since they furnish space 
for moisture to gather. 


Q. What is the nature of silk fibres? 


A. Silk fibres are spun by the silk 
worm which winds a long, con- 
tinuous thread about its body in 
the form of a cocoon. 


Length 

When the fibres are unwound from 
the cocoon, they are found to be 400 
to 1300 yards long. This great 
length adapts silk Ties to use in 
manufacturing knitted garments. 
There is also a spun silk of shorter 
fibres made up into yarn in much 
the same way as wool or cotton, 


Composition 
Silk fibres are composed of a gum- 
like substance that is very strong 
and elastic. Tests show that silk 
fibre is almost as strong as an iron 


wire of equal diameter. However 
the fibre is softened and dissolved 








by very hot water or very strong 
soap. Therefore, silk garments need 
care in laundering. 


Absorption 


Silk fibre will take up moisture to 
30% of its own weight. This is a 
great advantage in silk underwear 
which absorbs perspiration quickly. 
Silk also gives up moisture quickly 
and is, therefore, frequently com- 
bined with wool in undergarments 
to hasten evaporation. 


Warmth 


Silk fibre is a poor conductor of 
heat. For this reason it is used in 
the manufacture of winter under- 
garments which are very comfort- 


able if knitted in the proper weight. | 


In lighter weights with rather open 


mesh, silk garments are cool for | 


summer wear, but this is due rather 
to the knitting than to the fibre. 





Q. What is the nature of cotton | 


fibres? 
A. Cotton fibres are obtained from 


the cotton plant and are, there- | 


fore, vegetable in origin. They 
appear under the microscope, 
flat and curled like a wood shav- 
ing. Though not of great 


length, being usually one to two | 


inches long, cotton fibres are 


easily spun into yarns on account 


of this natural curl. 


Composition 
Cotton fibre is composed chiefly of 
cellulose, a substance that is not af- 
fected by great heat or moisture. 


Cotton garments can, therefore, be | 


boiled and sterilized in laundering 
without injury to the fibres. 


Absorption 


Cotton in its natural state absorbs 
ten to twelve per cent of its weight. 
Bleaching in the process of manu- 
facture increases absorption so that 
knitted cotton undergarments read- 
ily absorb perspiration from the 
body and allow rapid evaporation. 


Warmth 


Cotton is a good conductor of heat 
and is therefore extensively used for 
summer underwear. In the proper 
weight and construction, cotton also 
makes a comfortable garment for 
winter wear. 
bined with wool or silk, 

Knit underwear can be obtained in 
a fabric, weight or style for any 
climate—to suit any age in any oc- 
cupation. 


It is frequently com- | 


Lesson No. 3 will treat of Textile | 


Yarns, 
Sufficient copies of this lesson, as 
well as sample fibres, will be mailed 
to any teacher who sends us her 
name and address and tells us the 
number of pupils in her class, 
Address 
ROY A. CHENEY, Sec’y. 
65 Fifth Avenue 


MANUF, 
yNDERWEAR OF AMERIGERERg 


ASsociarep KNIT 
An Association of Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers comprising 75% of the output of | 


Knit Underwear in the United States. 





New York City | 
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A You Can Be Missionary J 


at school—at home—or in the Sunday School 


Send for one of these “Guides to Truth 
and Happiness,”’—then show it, sell it or 
give it to others, 


A beautiful lacquered brass fixture, contain- 
ing 8% selected Biblical quotations of daily 
help and religious inspiration. 

Every teacher should have it on her desk. 
For Mother, Father, an Invalid, the Boy or 
Girl away_ from home influence, the Business 
Man and Woman. It should be on every desk, 
dresser. or mantel—in_ the guest room, in 

M. ©, A.and Y. W.C.A. rooms and Hotels, 
Help place it there. 

You will appreciate its beauty and 
power when you see and read it. % nt 
parcel post, prepaid, for only $1.50. 


Attractive prices on quantities to Churches and Speciaj Representatives. 
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One Big Particular Bargain Sale Now On. 


S. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 


THE SILENT MINISTER, wee NEWTON Fails, om 
j.2IOA 94940 tO AWG, 


of all makes~ Rebuilt-$20 and up 


FOR SALE OR RENT. PAYMENTS $2.00 PER 
Guaranteed and Money Back guar- 
Don’t hesitate. 
Ask Normal In- 
structor Publishers about us, AND above all, 
get our illustrated Folder (it pictures and de- 
scribes all typewriters and office supplies) and 
price list before buying from any one. 


Deal 


gost out. Holders have Eyelet to aoe cord to 
Typewriter to prevent loss. Lastsalifetime. Saves 

6c each time an eraser wears out. 

Holders are toErasers what Pen Holdersareto Pens, 

Holder, Eraser and Brush Complete by mail 25c. 


It’s Free. 


Ya 
Saree: 


339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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the pupils in those schools. 


- The Takamine 


Sakamine 


oothbrush 
A Scientific Tooth Brush for Less Than 5c 


We will supply schools with 
Takamine ‘Toothbrushes at $7.00 
provided the brushes are 
used for oral hygiene purposes by 


The majority of schools know 
that sound teeth mean better stu- 
dents and furnish their pupils 
with Takamine Toothbrushes. 
Toothbrush 
In small communities a full gross may not be required, in such 


cases Takamine Toothbrushes will be supplied for 6c each plus 
necessary postage if they are used for Oral Hygiene purposes. 


Takamine Manufacturing Corp., 
LZR LLZ= ZS AAS 






cleans all the teeth and all the 
surfaces — particularly the neg- 
lected molars and wisdom teeth. 

It is the most scientific tooth- 
brush made as its brush is one 
inch long with ¥ inch bristles. 

If your school does not furnish 
Takamine Toothbrushes start the 
good work now. 

Send in your order today. 


Dept., R. 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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and held her breath in awe at the 
thought of being allowed to “truly 
act,” but she was too thankful to be 
there at all to feel any jealousy of the 
more fortunate Sarah. 

On the afternoon before the great 
day of the pageant Miss Brace hurried 
into the dressing room where a num- 
ber of the teachers were taking off 
their wraps. 

“Oh, what do you think!” she ex- 
claimed. “Mr. Evans has promised to 
come to-morrow night. He is the man 
who owns that lot next to the school, 
which is just what we need for the 
playground, He has never been will- 
ing to sell it and he won’t let the chil- 
dren even run across it. He says it is 
all nonsense trying to do anything with 
our boys and girls. ‘America for 
Americans’ is his motto and he doesn’t 
believe these foreign children have any 
brains worth educating. If he should 
be pleased with the pageant, just think 
what he might do! He is ric and 
could give us the lot if he would, and 
anyhow, he might sell it, if we could 
ever raise money to buy it. We must 
see that everything goes off perfectly, 
so that he will understand what these 
children really are. Of course no one 
can know them, as we do, who work 
with them every day and ‘know what 
forlorn homes most of them have and 
how little chance there is for them, ex- 
cept what the school can give.” 

The next evening the pageant was 
moving with startling smoothness, 
when Miss Brace, who had been called 
away for a few minutes, came back, 
making a brave effort to restrain her 
tears. 

“Oh!”? she gasped. ‘What shall we 
do? Sarah Schrodsky has the scarlet 
fever. She hasn’t looked very well for 
two or three days, but I thought it was 
the excitement of the pageant. Her 
mother was so frightened when the 
doctor pronounced it scarlet fever, 
that she never thought to send word 
until just now. What is to be done? 
That part is the best thing in the 
pageant and I had counted on it to 
soften Mr. Evans, If it is a failure no 
one will ever be able to persuade him 
that it is not the children’s fault that 
the last scene was not a success. If 
we try to leave it out the whole thing 
will fall flat.” She wrung her hands 
in despair. It had seemed impossible 
to her that anyone could resist that ap- 
peal of Sarah’s voice and face. She 
looked down suddenly, as she felt a 
soft pull at her dress. There stood 
Yetta in all the glory of white dress, 
“from-silk” sash and shoes “mit buck- 


“Teacher, I tells you scuse,” she be- 
an, hurriedly. ‘I knows Sarah’s piece 
just as good like she knows it. I say 
it for mine mamma lots of times. 
Please to let me do it, Teacher.” 

“I’m afraid you might forget, dear,” 
said Miss Brace, anxiously. 

“IT won’t forget,” promised Yetta 
earnestly. “I heard what you said 
that maybe we could have the play- 
ground if the man thought we had a 
nice pageant and, Teacher, we needs 
that playground, we needs it awful 
bad. I’ll make good, I tells you true. 
I kiss up to God,” and she wafted a kiss 
toward the ceiling. 

“We must risk it,” decided Miss 
Brace as the other teachers, doubtful, 
stood near. “Perhaps she can get 
through it somehow and it will be bet- 
ter than giving it up entirely.’ 

Yetta was hastily arrayed in the 
ragged dress and “for-ladies’”’ shoes to 
which her poor little feet were only 
too well accustomed and then Miss 
Brace put into her arms the big doll 
which was to serve as baby for the 
“little mother of the tenements.” 

“You don’t needs you shall show me 
how to hold it,” protested the child. 
“TI got three babies to my house and I 
takes care of ’em all the time for mine 
mamma, the while she makes button- 
holes in for-mens pants. Mine mamma 
she got it pretty hard, she couldn’t to 
come to-night even.” As she spoke 
she cuddled the doll against her thin 
little shoulder and ran out on the 
stage. 

Miss Brace stood behind the scenes, 
nervously twisting her hands together. 





Was it possible the child could really 
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cracked lips. 
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where because of itsabsolute purity and effectiveness. 
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do what it had taken so many rehear- 
sals to teach Sarah? She listened anx- 
iously as Yetta began, but after a few 
moments she caught her breath with 
astonishment. What was this? The 
little girl had abandoned the words of 
the appeal, which had always struck 
the teacher as somewhat stilted, and 
was telling in her own childish way 
why the children needed the play- 
ground. The audience leaned forward, 
listening with strained attention, while 
Yetta told of little Esther who had 
been knocked down by the pushcart 
and whom the doctor said would never 
walk again, of Nathan whose leg was 
broken when the big truck went over 
him, and of her own fear when she 
tried to lead her little brother’s totter- 
ing steps along the crowded street, 
after the “nurse lady” said she must 
take him out of her one-room home 
and let him have some fresh air, or he 
would die. She hugged the doll 
against her with one arm and waved 
the other at the people before her, as 
with all her might she pleaded for 
“mine babies” and all the other babies 
who needed air and sunshine and a 
safe place to play. She finished and 
stepped back, as she had seen Sarah 
do, and there was a great roar of - 
plause, In the midst of it, a big well- 
dressed man sprang up on the stage 
and caught Yetta in his arms. He 
held her up and waved her like a flag 
while he shouted: ‘Friends, I never 
believed before what people told me 
about these kids, but I do now. This 
one has convinced me. She may not 
be an American, but she’s got the stuff 
in her we want and need. I own the 
lot next to the school and I'll give it, 
yes, and I’ll equip it for a playground 
too. I mean to see that the kids get 
their chance.” 

The applause broke out louder than 
ever. Then, as it died away for a mo- 
ment, Yetta’s shrill little voice rose 
high over the uproar. ‘Teacher! 
Teacher!” she called. ‘“‘We gets the 
playground! I made good!” 


Rural School and Community 


BuILDING Up A RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 60) 


often a teacher has several good books, 
and they can never be put to better use 
than in the manner described above. 

Finally the patrons of the school 
awoke to a realization of their own 
needs. The influence of the children 
proved to be the controlling element. 
No parent in the community could help 
seeing a marked improvement in the 
ability of the children in every subject 
of the school curriculum as well as in 
their work at home. When they learn- 
ed the cause of the improvement the 
library question was settled. The 
school now possesses a fine library fill- 
ed with first-class books, selected with 
the aid of the teacher and county su- 
perintendent, 

Can too much emphasis be placed on 
whatever will tend to broaden and en- 
rich the lives of our pupils? Early 
association with good books is a bless- 
ing that any adult may well be grate- 
ful for. No matter what his calling 
may be, however unimportant his work 
may appear in the eyes of the world, 
in his ability to assimilate good litera- 
ture he has gained the power of secur- 
ing for himself communion with the 
great minds of all time; a communion 
that will enable him to leave the circle 
of his own narrow existence in quest 
of higher and nobler things. 





’ A crowd is not company; and faces 
are but a gallery of pictures; and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal, where there is 
no love.—Bacon. 

Whoever has a mean opinion of the 
dignity of his nature will act in no 
higher rank than he has allotted to 
himself in his own estimation.—Maz- 
well Frazer. 

He who can take advice is sometimes 
superior to him who can give it— 
Knebel. 
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There is Beauty in Every Jar 


}  prequed today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
there is beauty in every jar. 


More than a cleanser, more than a 
powder base, more than a protection 
for the skin, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
you will find, is an actual beautifier 
of the complexion. No other cream 
is just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an 
exclusive, an individual therapeutic 
property that serves to ‘‘tone-up’-— 
revitalize-—the sluggish tissues of the 


roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin 
cells. Used faithfully, it will help you 
to gain and retain the beauty of a clear, 
wholesome complexion— just as it has 
helped thousands of attractive women, 
for more than 35 years. 


Gotoyour druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Creamin either 
the 50 cent or the $1.00 size—-the dollar 
jar contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


65 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 


skin. It soothes away redness and In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 
Send us a dime for Ingram’s New Beauty Purse, containing samples of 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge and Ingram’'s Face Powder. 


Ingrams Milkweed Cream 
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THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 


The art of sewing and the construction of garments constitute 
the most important parts of the Domestic Art curriculum and se- 
lecting the right sewing machine is, therefore, the first considera- 





tion. 

The SINGER should, as a matter of course, be preferred because 
most teachers have become familiar with its use in their college 
course. 


The five distinct types of SINGER machines, either electric or 
treadle as preferred, cover the entire field of family sewing ma- 
The superior quality of this construction is 


SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are located in every city, and in nearly every 
town; thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of 
communication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make 
such machine adjustments as may be required. 
unique, and is appreciated by all teachers. 


This service is 


We will, upon request, send an expert, without charge, to any 
school using our machines, to demonstrate to sewing classes the use 
of SINGER attachments in the most effective way. 


We will gladly give similar instruction to teachers who may visit 


We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used 
and number of scholars in sewing class. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. i 


For these special prices 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 
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5 Story of Florida 
of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story o Towa 
ona of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
of Qhio 
of Pennsylvania 
of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 
Story of West Virginia 
Story of Wisconsin 
ature 
Snow images e—Hawthorne 
Rip Van _ Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low—Irvin; ng 
Rab and His Friends 
Golden Apples-- 
Hawthorne 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 
The Minotaur—Haw- 


thorne 
A Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 
Ten Selections from 
Longfellow—(Paul | Re- 
vere’s Ride, The Skel- 
eton in Armor, etc.) 
Selections from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 
he Pi Piper of 
Hamelin—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
oe 's _ Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece— 
Hawthor 
sm 's Grok Heroes— 
Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley" 8 Greek Heroes— 
ll. (Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's _Poems—Sel. 
6 Child's Dream of a, 
Star, and Other Stories 


—Dickens 
Bible Read- 


Responsive 
ings 
Pilgrim’ s Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Oth 
Story of Little 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
The aes Teeth— 


Hawthorn 
a "Gentle Boy—Haw- 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 
“14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
*15 Snowbound—Whittier 
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*20 


12% 


124 
125 
*147 
*149 


*192 
*193 


19 
213 
*214 
*216 


a 


The Great Stone Face, 
ill from the Town 
Pump—Hawthorne 
Selections from 
worth (Ode on Immor- 
tality, We -Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
Selections from Shelley 
and_ Keats 
The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 
The Man_ Without a 
Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from _ the 
py Book—Irving 


The ray Champion— 
Hawthorne 
Poems of Thomas Moore 


—Selected 

More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare— Part I— (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macbeth) 


densed from Parkman) 


5 Poems Worth Knowing 


—Book IlI—Grammar 

Lamb’s Adventures of 

Ulysses—Part I 

iets Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part II 


Story of the Tliad (Con- 
densed) —Church 

Story of the A®neid 
( Onatonaed )-—Church 

ae @ = pe snstage and 


Lit 

Battle ait "Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of “The Talisman” 
(Cond: from Scott 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from 

Oliver wist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 

Selected Tales of — 
side Inn—Longfellow 

Uncle _ Tom’s mon 
(Cond. from S 

~~. “| — Copperitel 

from Dic ene) 
ss 4 Otgharion Race—Wal- 


lace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part II 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 


Nature 


*278 


9579 


Mars and , or 4 
. wr oy Pug Mk, of the 


EIGHTH YEAR 


"17 
*18 


*19 
*23 


*126 
*127 
*128 


*129 Juli 


130 
13 
*142 
*143 


on 


148 
*150 


*153 
*154 
155 
15 
*158 


o 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir ——- 
Lowell \rarns 
Cotter's Saturday . 
The Deserted Villa: 
Goldsmith 

Rime of the _ Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 

Gray's Elegy —_. Other 
Poems 

Speeches of Lincoln 

us Cesar—Selections 
Shakespeare 

Henry the VIII-—Selec- 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — t csuneenieed = 
Shakespea 

—* aay. of the Lake 


Building of the Ship 
and Other Poems— 
Longfellow 

Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from_ Adams 
we 2s Jefferson Oration— 
Paes of Chillon and 
Other _Poems—Byron 
Scott’ My Lady of the Lake 


—Ca II 
Rhecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 
Edgar ‘Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 
Washington’s Farewell 
Addresses and First 

Inaugura 
Abram Joseph Ryan-—Bi- 
preree hy an and Sel, Poems 


— and gt lected Poems 
5 Ta of a Johnson 
—Macau. 


La 
“Fotreduction an Can- 


I-Scott 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) =" ebster 
Wee Wil Winkie— 
ng 
Howe’s  Masquerade— 
Hawthorné ‘ 


Boyhood of 
Lincoln 
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Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Me 


lf Worriesof the ClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk, A teaspoonful in a giass of water 
is both refreshing and mamediately beneficial. 
It assists in a pleasan' 


pleasant and readily assimilated 

form to re; the waste which the nervous sys- 

tem hassuffered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. f. 
G-48_ 5-18 











COMPLETE STOVE 
ONLY 25¢ 


Just what you need for quickly preparing 
hot meals at home or at school. Make reg- 
ular meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, 
flat irons, wash clothing, make candy—thou- 
sands of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or 
smell Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno Corp., 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. City, Dept. 49, and we 
will send you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies. 
Send for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 


Satisfaction or money back guaranteed. 








Only $625 for this $20 value 


White Gold Wrist Watch 


14K white -filled case, richly engra guaranteed 

26 years, Cmng oteng shape ares wn, BFR 

= ribbon with white go railed clasp. 6 jewel move- 

vet and wilk-lined case. . _ 

that will ¢ 

that will make an: 1 or woman happy. We specialize 

in this watch cle ly and in post 

it at a price lower than the usual wha lesale price ff 
you do not 


after receiving watch, 

consider it ease! to any watch priced up to $20.00 by 
bald If pou dente worl tip G0" Be rantto oy 
postman doz plus 18c charges on delivery . ‘now. 











Williams Co., 4750.86 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 








Is the school flag getting faded and 


orn? We give you a brand new one— - 


any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7. 











High air 
boxes Menthe News Selves ot cate. 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.cn-27; ILLE, PA. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


THE GIANT 


There came a giant to my door, 
A giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long! 
He scowled, he frowned, 
He shook the ground! 
I trembled through and through! : 
At length I looked him in the face 
And cried, “Who cares for you?” 
The mighty giant, as I spoke, 
Grew pale and thin and small; 
And through his body (as ’twere 
smoke) 
I saw the sunshine fall! 
Such giants come 
To strike us dumb, 
But, weak in every part, 
They melt before the strong man’s 


. gaze, 
And fly the true of heart. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST 


Learn to keep still outwardly, even 
as to hands and the tips of your fin- 
gers, as to feet and head, and you will 

nd rest and quiet coming to the mind 
as a result. If you are ill, lie quiet if it 
be possible, and it will generally be 
found so. Lie still and don’t allow your- 
self to toss about. Sit still when you 
sit and stand still when you must 
stand. Try this constantly and per- 
sistently and you will not fail of help. 
Allow yourself to make no motion that 
has not a purpose and an aim; if you 
find yourself moving unnecessarily, call 
yourself back to quietness. No one can 
tell how much of the beautiful serenity 
of the Quakers comes from the outward 
stillness and quiet of their worship. 
Watch other people to be convinced how 
much muscular and nervous force is 
actually thrown away for nothing.— 
Anna C. Brackett. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 

If people never worried would there 
not spring up a general indifference of 
mind and sluggishness of body which 
would propagate all kinds of criminal 
carelessness and fill the future of each 
of us with smash-ups? Ah, but you 
must distinguish here between that 
foresight, that calm care for the future 
which is the evidence of sanity and 
which is necessary to make things go 
right and smoothly, and the mischiev- 
ous brooding, worrying habit which an- 
ticipates not what is likely to happen, 
but what is most unlikely—Mary 
Boardman Page. 


If we were alone with men as little 
as we are alone with God, we should 
have no friend on earth. 


Habitual courtesy comes near to 
making a habit of happiness. 


Be content to be the channel rather 
than the fountain, to be the means 
rather than the agent, to be used by 
God rather than to agonize and strive. 
It will all come right; your discourage- 
ment is bitter medicine, but wholesome. 
You had to be brought to the end of 
yourself that you might learn the ex- 
ceeding greatness of God’s power, 
which is towards you, in you, and 
through you forever. Trust Him with 
results; He will perform all things for 
you—F’. B. Meyer. 


There are three wants that never 
can be satisfied: that of the rich who 
wants something more; that of the sick 
who wants something different; and 
that of the traveler who says ‘“Any- 
thing but here.”—Emerson. 


Ah me! how dark the vag of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the 
sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 
This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 
“I came from this martyrdom unto this 
peace!” ; 

Long fellow. 


We have a right to be proud of our 
Pilgrim and Puritan fathers........ 
They were ready to do and to suffer 
anything for their faith, and a faith 
which breeds heroes is better than an 
unbelief which leaves nothing worth 








being a hero for.—Holmes. 
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STUDENTS’ CHEMISTRY DESK 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes, with con- 
venient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf and directly over the 
trough. Accommodates 16 students, working in sections of eight. 


Such letters as the following are often received to encour- | 
age us in the thoroughness with which we build 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


H. J. Alvis, Principal] of the East St. Louis High School, East St. 
Louis, Ill., wrote: 


“The equipment which you furnished for our new high school building in 1916, 
has been in constant and strenuous use from that time to the present, and has 
given entire satisfaction in every respect. The cafeteria and domestic science 
equipment in particular, as well as the laboratory equipment for chemistry, 
physics, general science and biology has been especially useful in the admin- 
istration of the school. I heartily recommend your equipment at all times.” 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, | 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, 
Manual Training or Kindergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewau- \ 
nee Book. It is free. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. | 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


7100 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mgr. 


Canadian Sales Division: 
265 Adelaide St., West., 
Toronto, Canada 


New York Office : 
70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE LA. COLUMBUS DENVER HOUSTON 
LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE PHOENIX OKLAHOMA CITY 
GREENSBORO. N.C, JACKSON, MISS. ALBUQUERQUE SALT LAKE CITY 























MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 


Widely imitated but never equalled. 





Model A-—Type Y 


Also furnished with Type X tilting top. 
Made in six sizes. 


Write for Booklet illustrating our complete line of 
fixed and movable desks and assembly chairs. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 















toMake 
Moncey 
at Home 


EN and women all over the 


Beautiful Art Novel- 


ties, decorated at 
home, bring an in- 
come of from $3.00 


to $10.00 a day, 





country are turning spare 
hours into dollars in the most 
delightful way imaginable’ by 
decorating Art Novelties at home. 
They have found the way to 
success in this fascinating work 
through membership in the na- 
tional organization known as 
Fireside Industries, This organi- 
zation makes it amazingly easy 
for any one to enter the Art 


Novelty field and establish an in- 
dependent business either in a 
Home Studio or Gift Shop. 


NO SPECIAL ABILITY 
REQUIRED 





It is not lave 
any artistic 
ence in order_ to 
Industries, Each member is 
taught how to do the work 
through a wonderfully simple 
and fascinating course of in- 
struction by mail. A complete 
plan of operation is also fur- 
nished so that it is simply a mat- 
ter of following the_ directions. 


necessary to ‘ 
training or _experi- 
join Fireside 





Earnings are GUARANTEED, 
All sorts of attractive articles 
ean be decorated, such as can- 
dle sticks, wooden toys, copper 
aud brass novelties, hand-paint- 
ed furniture, parchment lamp 
shades, greeting cards, photo- 
graphs and batik searfs, pillow- 
tops, ete. A complete Outfit is 
given to each member FREE, 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK—FREE 
An opportunity for new mem- 
bers to join Fireside Industries 























Se! is now offered. As the openings 

} are limited, however, it is neces- 
; sury to send at once for the 
FREE BOOK that explains all 

about the work, the co-operative 

. benefits and the GUARANTEED 


Just mail the coupon at once and 
be in time for big Christmas earnings. _ Address : 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 1011, Adrian, Mich. 


oe Fireside Industries, Dept. 1011 
Bact haa | Adrian, Michigan. 


Please send me FREE, the 


earning plan. 





Book of Fireside Industries, 
explaining your plan of mak- 
ing money at home in Art 
Novelty Decoration, with guar- 
anteed earnings. 








WA akc ceasasnsacetocivscacememaen sine 
iiss ceticcdhstesckcens susie 
lia ae eT 
GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1619-R Goodyear Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each 
locality who ‘will show and recommend it to 
friends. If you want one, write today. 


inish this Plot: 


Win a Prigze!*. 













It’s easy. Use your imagination, 
Try it. Many successful authors 
once never dreamed they could 
write. This contest calls. to. your 
notice the splendid course in Short- 
Story writing, by Dr. Richard 
Burton, ‘greatest authority of 
them all,” who personally cor- 
rects the lessons and also offers 
a Special Revision and Criticism 
Dr. Burton Goryice, 
PLOT SKELETON (by D;. Burton): At a 
group OL men were 





stag dinner party, a 
telling stories over the coffee. One, a well- 
known clergyman, the conversation falling on 
the subject of wedding fees, declares, that 
the largest fee he ever received was $200. 













As the party breaks up, one ot the guests, a 
parishioner whom he had married a year or 
two before, drew him aside and expressed 
surprise at the clergyman’s statement. hy 
so? said the clergyman, “It was you, re- 
ferred to, of course, but I didn’t wish to 
give your name,’ “How could you, mean 
me?” replied the parishioner in astonish- 
ment, “I gave you $1,000, And the two 
men stood looking at. each other for a mo- 
ment in dumb perplexity and amazement, 
Then-——? 

PRIZES: 1st—$25.00;_ 2nd—$10.00; 3rd 






$5.00; 4th—83.00; Sth— -$ 2.00; 6th to 

10th--$1.00 each. Send your ending (one only) on single 

2 i ords. Noanswers returned. 

| ml oven pod 18 or over. Write name, 

y. Contest closes 

. It will take only a few moments. ou 

may be one of ‘he winners. Ask for Free Book on Short- 
Story writing, and profit sharing plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 201 Laird Bld., Minneapolis 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


oneterteny 
~—ee@eegae 
Dir ticn 







Per Secti 
$ D 25 without Boors 
With Disappearing $ 25 
Glass Doors___.. Per on 


On Approval ~Direct to User 





Me ak A eee Le Cae 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and ate 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVALat a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
of & 1 Book since 1899 
hi t Writ | 
ree 0 ers e 
WONDERFUL BOOK=—tead about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Playsarecon- 
ceived, written, pe: sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPlays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
pt an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
ng Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy,” weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. No obliga- 


tion. Your co; y is waiting for you. Write for it xow. Justaddress 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.216,AUBURN, NEW YORK 


RN MON 
AY HOM NEY 


yo can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 
steady work. Write for full particulars and free 


booklet, 
‘WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARDSERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


GIVEN “to can 


Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S. Supply Company, SN-27, Greenville, Pa. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
RY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc,, make good money. 
sy, Pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tifol samples, instructionsfurnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


631 Fitzcharles Bidg., 

: $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-$30° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Boys & Girls—Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals, Sell for 10c a set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work--Just Fun! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A large framed picture of President 
Coolidge for your school free of all 
cost. Look over our offer on page 
seven. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS =~ 


Just for Fun 








A keen-eyed mountaineer led his 
overgrown son into a country school- 
house. “This here boy’s arter l’arnin’,” 
he announced. ‘“What’s yer bill o’ 
fare?” “Our curriculum, sir,” correct- 
ed the schoolmaster, “embraces ‘geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, © trigonometry—” 
“That'll do,” interrupted the father. 
“That'll do. Load: him up well. with 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor 
shot in the family.” 


In some of the schools there are 
pene savings banks for the children. 

ne Friday afternoon a little depositor 
asked if he might’ draw out 3 cents. 
Monday morning, seeing him return 
the rooney, the teacher remarked: 
“Why, Robert, you didn’t spend your 
3 cents after all!” “Oh, no,” he replied 
airily, “but a fellow just likes to have 
a little money on hand over Saturday 
and Sunday.” 


Speaking about college degrees, a 
chimney sweep who was complainant 
in a case in Edinburgh, gave his name 
as Jamie Gregory, LL.D. ‘Where on 
earth did you get that distinction?” 
asked the attorney. “It was a fellow 
frae an American university,” an- 
swered Jamie. “I sweepit his chimney 
three times. ‘I canna pay ye cash, 
Jamie Gregory,’ he says, ‘but I’ll make 
ye LL.D. an’ we'll ca’ it quits.’ An’ he 
did, sir.”’ 


When Mark Twain was running his 
country newspaper he was deluged 
with all sorts of contributions that 
would have hurried any one less than 
a humorist to an early grave. One 
day he received a poetic effusion all 
tied up with pink ribbon and entitled 
“I Wonder If He’ll Miss Me.”” When 
Mark had recovered his composure 
sufficiently to mail back the poem, he 
did so, with this note attached: “If 
he does, he ought never to be trusted 
with firearms again.” 


Mr. Meek was laboriously hooking 
up the back of his wife’s evening dress 
just as the clock was striking their 
dinner-hour and their dinner guests 
were ringing the door-bell. Mr. Meek 
breathed hard; his forehead was 
damp, and his hands shook. “I do wish 
some one would invent a machine to 
do this kind of work!” he muttered, 
miserably. “Why, they have!” replied 
his wife, brightly, as she applied some 
powder nonchalantly to her nose. 
“They have, and you are it.” 


One day Mr. Smith went to buy a 
bushel of buckwheat for sowing. The 
man who sold the wheat was away, but 
his wife undertook to make the sale. 
She found a peck measure and they 
went to the granary. She filled the 
measure twice, poured the contents in- 
to the bag, and began to tie it up. 
“But, Mrs, Lawton,” said the man, “it 
takes four pecks to make a bushel.” 
“Oh, does it?” replied the woman, un- 
tying the bag. ‘Well, you see I never 
had any experience in measuring grain 
before I was married. I always taught 
school.” 


The young lawyer had just opened 
his office, and his new shingle, the paint 
scarcely dry, hung outside the door. 
A step was heard, and the next mo- 
ment a man’s frame was silhouetted 
against the ground glass of the door. 
Hastily the legal fledgling stepped to 
his brand-new telephone and, taking 
down the receiver, gave every appear- 
ance of being in a business conversa- 
tion. “Yes, Mr. Brown,” he was say- 
ing, as the man entered, “I'll attend to 
that corporation matter for you. Mr. 
Martin had me on the ’phone this 
morning and asked me to settle a 
damage suit for his railroad, but I had 
to turn him down—lI’m so rushed with 
cases just now. But I’ll attend to your 
matter, although I will have to sand- 
wich it in somewhere between my 
other cases. Yes, yes. All right. 
Good-by.” And, hanging up the re- 
ceiver, he turned to his visitor, having, 
as. he thought, duly impressed him. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Young,” the man 
apetegtond, “but I’m from the tele- 
phone company. I’ve come to connect 
up your ’phone.” 
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OUT OF STRENGTH? 


When there is that out 
of strength, easily ex- 
hausted feeling, the sys- 
tem usually responds if 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is taken regularly. 

A pleasant tasting, 

creamy substance, 

every drop of Scott’s 
mulsion is rich, tonic- 

nourishment. 


**Jingle Joys’’ an attractive and instruc- 
tive book a rhymes and pictures supplied 
free to Primary Classes. Write today. 


" 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield,N. 

OO NN Sate 3 eee 
OP RSA R SSE SORRY ON ppen Bento 


SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money”’ question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan. Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Etc. Liberal profits, 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, II]. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular, Address all mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 
14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


EARN MONEY 
yz, atHome! 


|ASY, fascinating spare-time_work 
coloring and selling our 1923 line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. Line abso- 
lutely exclusive. Consists of large number of hand- 
some designs and beautiful sentiments. ‘ade 
especially for hand coloring. Sellonsight. Write 
NOW for illustrated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages,”’— 
contains full instructions how te color, how 
tosell. 20,000 customers, some maki 
from $50 to $80 monthly. Or send $} 
Box containing assortment sample cards, instruc- 
tion book, brush and colors. lis for $3 to $4 
when colored 


Little Art Shop, 1446 YouSt., Wash., D.C. 
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introducing New Style Guaranteed 
a 


Hosiery—Must wear orreplaced free. Inspare 
orfulltime you should make from 
$30.00 to $90.00 
week presenting this brand new line of 
Frosiery for Men, Women, Children ; all styles 
and qualities including finest silks. Fit well — 
—wear and hold their shape. No dull times for 
Mac-O-Chee agents. Quicksales, Repeatorders 
You simply show samples, write 
orders. ur pay dally. We deliver and 
collect. No experience led. Elegant outfit 
furnished. Write quick for samplesand plan. 
MILLS CO. Desk 28111, Cinti., 0. 


come 5 








j Gace ciananrete Ss veans 

All this jewelry is youre for ling only 

6 es Men’ ova at 26c. ‘on- 

fos dteel te car cus perme, Gra 
yours. J, S. SUPPLY CO., Box EN-27, Greenville, 
Crocheting 


Ladies Wanted Anywhere Spchst= 

Instructions, completed sample and price. 10c silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS, 12, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Big Money In Writing rome snes: ote Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 


writers. Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 or more sets of American Christmas seals. Sell 
for 10 cents a st: When sold, send us $300 and keep $2.00. 
E. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


f i - 

GET PAY siento Mie ig te 

for Pay.” FREE. Write now. No obligation. PRESS 

SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

d Picoting. Maki ; 

Hemstitehiing bo wor torceers.” Attack 
m 


ent withinstructions by mail 
$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


$50 A Wee EVENINGS. I made it, Mail Order 


business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c, Free 
12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N, Y. 
WE PAY $50.00 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas. 






































M AKE $19 aod 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
26c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 












J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains 
Will Save You Money—Send Us Your Orders Now 
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“J just can’t ses-stand it!” sobbed the youngest teacher. “They’re all to 
dull—so stupid—just like a bunch of little sheep! And I’ve got to make a go 
of it! Why, if I fail 1°11 never—never—get another chance to teach here!” 


“There, there, don’t fret so,” said the sweet, motherly voice of Miss Heming- 


way, the “veteran” of the school. “I know exactly how you feel. Haven’t I 


been through the same thing time and time again? 


“But I found a way out—long ago. And I’ll tell you precisely how I did it.” 


Three short months before when Mable Wright, just out of Normal School, 
had been suddenly asked to teach at Bayville, it had seemed such a marvelous 
opportunity, such a splendid, glorious chance! But now all her bright hopes 
had vanished — she was almost a failure! Try as hard as she might, she could 
not make her class a success. They all seemed so dull and listless —so fretful 
and indifferent! Never could she arouse their enthusiasm or even their interest 


— she was seemingly up against a blank wall. 


“The trouble with your class,” 


important duty. And this is one of the principal reasons 
for classroom apathy. 


A need that few realize 


“These mothers send their children to school, day after 
day, with their little bodies clogged up with waste 
matter —all because the mothers are too busy, or too 
engrossed with their many other duties to give them 
proper care. No wonder these children are restless, 
nervous and irritable! No wonder they are unable to 
concentrate — to get interested in the work! Few teach- 
ers, or mothers either, realize the importance of this 
matter, and that the mental activity of children largely 
depends on this physical condition which must be kept 
regular, 


“This nervous irritability, this dullness, are merely 
nature’s danger signals, nature’s way of telling us that 
there is something wrong! 


“The only manner in which the teacher can remedy this 
situation is to 
educate the 
mother of such 








: oa a pupil on the 
{gre : / \ need of keeping 


the child’s body 
always active 
and open. The 
teacher must 
bring home to 
the mother the 
necessity of see- 
ing to it that 
her child’s 
elimination is 
kept active—so 
that no waste 
products ac- 
cumulate in the system to poison the brain and nerves! 
But this is a delicate subject for the teacher to take up 
with the mother — it’s hard —almost impossible — to 
enlist at once the cooperation of the mother. I’ve tried 
it time and again —and I know. Many do not realize 
fully the need for attention. 











They all seemed so fretful and indifferent. 


Never could she arouse their interest. 


Miss Hemingway’ little story 


“So one day,” continued Miss Heming- 
way, “I sat down and wrote a little story, 
which I sent to each pupil’s mother—and 
you’d be astonished at the results I got! yy 
In this story is told in plain, simple lan- " 
guage the history of Billy—one of my 
pupils — and somehow it seemed to wake 
up the mothers more than all the lectures 
in the world could have done, 





continued Miss Hemingway, “is that there 
isn’t one mother in fifty who gives the attention she should to a very vital and 





“Every single child was 
wide-awake and responsive. 
Miss Wright no longer looked nerve-racked. 


A 


“Now, if you wish, 
I'll let you have 
this little story -— 


a 
and you can send ¢ or, 


vp 





Mas” 






it out, I know itis J ~ m Nie 
bound to help you solve “~ pfZ2 4007" 
your problem.” ¢ Poe. ye » 


One day, two months later, Miss Hemingway slipped 
into Miss Wright’s classroom in the middle of a recita- 
tion. She found a room full of sparkling, energetic, 
happy boys and girls—with glowing faces, sparkling 
eyes, supple bodies, alert minds. The lesson progressed 
at top speed—every single child wide-awake and re- 
sponsive. And Miss Wright no longer looked nerve- 
racked and worried. She was radiant, beaming, clear-eyed, 


Miss Hemingway’s little story had again proved its 
worth. And the “youngest teacher” knew that largely 
to its influence was due the change that had come about 
in her classroom. 


An answer to your problem 


Because we realize that there were many teachers who 
were faced with Miss Wright’s problem, we have 
printed, in booklet form, Miss Hemingway’s little story 
which produced such remarkable results. Many teachers 
are attributing to other causes a condition which is 
directly traceable to this one source. 


This story is written in simple, everyday language —so 
that every mother can un- 
derstand each word. 


It impresses upon the mother 
in an unforgettable way the 
importance of this vital 
function and her duty in 
watching the child’s health, 


We shall be glad to send you 
as many of these booklets as 
you may wish for distribu- 
tion among the mothers of 
your pupils. You will find 
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“Three short months beyore 
it had seemed such a splen- 
did chance. Now all her 
bright hopes had vanished.” 


that Miss Hemingway tells scientific facts in a frank, 
plain way that mothers will find interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is attractively illustrated and beautifully printed. 
It will give your classes new energy, a new enthusiasm, 
new interest in their work. 


Just mail the coupon 


Just let us know how many copies 
you wish of this delightful little 
story and we’ll send them to you 
right away. We’ll send you at the 
same time a sample box of Nature’s 
Remedy—a scientific, mild, pure 
vegetable compound. _ So absolutely 
wholesome is it that it would not 
harm in any way the most delicate 
child. We have also formulated it 
in even milder proportions for chil- 
dren, which we call N. R. Juniors. 
Send for your booklets now—they’re 
all ready and waiting for your order. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE 
COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









Educational Dept., 

A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Gentlemen: Please send me........copies of Miss Hem- 
ingway’s story, “How the Dullest Boy In My Class 
Became the Brightest,” for distribution among my 
pupils to take home to their parents. Also please 
send me without cost a sample box of Nature’s 
Remedy, in the N. R. Junior form. 





Name 





Street 
City 
State - = 
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Magazine Prices Smashed—Your Last Chance 


When these special offers were made last month we did not intend to repeat them. But, because of many requests for an extension we have de- 
cided to continue them, but for a limited time only. You save up to 40% on your year’s supply of magazines—if you will order at once. Later 
the usual Christmas rush will cause higher prices. No matter when your present subscriptions ames send us your order now—and save money. 








Woman’s Home Comp..$1.50 BOTH - i : e ~A S| nT YS : : PICTORIAL REVIEW Pictorial Review ..... 1.50 ee 


$3.25: 


American (to one address) 2.50 | 


Modern Priscilla .... 2.00)° 








ihe. ..::... = | Child Life .......... 3.00 | 


Woman’s Home Comp. 1.50 }”” 


BOTH 





Delinieator (to one address) 2.00 J $3.50 





Youth’s Companion .. 2.50 


New subscribers for 1924 receive all remain- 
ing issues of 1923 and 1924 calendar free. 


The Se . . 7 | Pictorial Review ..... 2 


Americans 


Pathfinder (52 issues) 1.00 / BOTH 
McCall’s ........... 1.00 § 91-59 


BOTH 











All subscriptions are for one full year, may be New or Renewal, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses, unless otherwise stated. 
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The Childrens’ Own 











More Than Anything Else the Successful Teacher Requires the Inspiration of Religion 


Vy Inter- denominational 52 Issues for $2. 00 
al CTTORRIH « 
Mtberanacdl answers the universal longing in the human breast, Mental training without spiritual vision oe not 


$3. 00 a r satisfy. Education is a failure when it develops the head and not the heart also, For brilliant intel- 
yea lect does not make CHARACTER or SUCCESS or HAPPINESS, if soul-strength be lacking. 


The 


world is weary of suffering from intolerance and selfishness and strife. It is time to try Christianity 











° Published by as a LIFE. ye all need the inspiration o ie Bible, the Church and some good religious paper, ear 
Magazine oe RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY CuneiST14x Hen Sovereign yy : doy ‘O8 bo nes Special ne thy ole 
; “m $1.50, in clubs of 2 or more. 
[IX MONTHS THE INDEPENDENT and JR Farm, ded ren THE WORLI 
THE INDEPENDENT INTER-WEEKLY FOR SCHOOLS > 


ANNOUNCING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


f tw M: two fortnightly publications appearing on alternate weeks constituting a 
wo Ag a~- weekly service—is an ideal combination not only to keep educators in touch Striving ever to interpret world affairs intelligently, honestly, and vividly, 
with world events and all that is new in art, literature, and science but also to THE WORLD'S WORK takes a notable forward step with the October 
. f 1 keep informed on what is being done for the cause of Education. issue. Full color illustrations will be added to the already  well-illus- 
nes for ony In addition to the wide adult circulation which both publications have, the trated contents of the magazine. The entire arrangement of type, illus- 
trations, and general display will be improved. And most important of 


magazines are used extensively throughout the country as a textbook in the 

study of English, History, Civics, Economics and similar subjects. 

$2 00 Send only $2.00 and have your trial subscription to both The Independent 
° and The Inter-Weekly entered for a full six months. Sa ae kg 

















all—there will be more big features per issue than ever before, 


Add THE WORLD’S WORK to any club at $3.00 








REFERENCES: The Merchants National Bank of Boston ;' the Bradstreet Agency; R. G. Dun & Co.; your own Banker ; all Publishers, 


nm 


Seda! HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 110-E High St., Boston, Ma 


Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service. For 24 years the Leading Magazine ae of New England 











BE SURE TO ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOG, CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF CLUB OFFERS. IT’S FREE. 
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Teachers who have used Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia in their school 
work have learned to interpret a new 
meaning into the name ‘‘encyclo- 
pedia.’’ Whatever the subject, this mew 
type encyclopedia supplies immediately 
any demand that can be made upon 
it by teacher or pupil. 

The far-seeing and painstaking efforts 
of its distinguished editors and the wise 


i 


selection of its thousands of pictures 
were sufficient guarantee that Comp- 
ton’s would admirably fill the gap 
which every progressive educator knew 
existed in our educational equipment. 
But not even in their most sanguine 
hopes did they expect the immediate, 
unanimous, and enthusiastic approval 
accorded it by the Educational World. 

In the short space of one year since 


WI OOD GOFZ ON OOZ AO NOODLE 


its introduction, Compton’s has been 
established as the standard of encyclo- 
pedic value and the one dest encyclope- 
dia for school use. 

In the publication of this new edition 
in ten volumes instead of eight, at no 
increase in price, the publishers believe 
they have added materially to the 
value and practicability which have 
already so distinguished Compton’s. 
















Many of the larger cities have already equipped their schools with Compton’s, and others are doing likewise just as rapidly as possible. As an example of 
the wide distribution during the first year we cite the following: Anderson, Ind., 10 sets; Berkeley, 20; Birmingham, 8; Buffalo, 47; Chicago, 300; 
Colorado Springs, 11; Columbus, 17; Denver, 42; Detroit, 25; Des Moines, 18; Duluth, 18; Hammond, Ind., 11; Kenosha, Wis., 12; 

Los Angeles, 30; Massachusetts State Library Commission, 25; Milwaukee, 67; Muskogee, Ohkla., 12; Oakland, 15; 

Omaha, 26; Philadelphia, 11; Rockford, Ill., 20; Warren, O., 15; Wichita, 10; etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES AND PRICES 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 





